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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


IR, 
HADY CONNOLAN, the person 
whose useful exertions are detailed 
in the following letter, is one of the 


most extraordinary persons I have ever * 


known. Without patrons, public friends, 
subscriptions, or any pecuniary assis- 
tance that I am acquainted with, he has 
spread good principles and useful know- 
ledge in various parts of Ireland ; whilst 
he has, at the same time, introduced 
amongst them the Holy Scriptures, trans- 
lated into Irish by himself. Upon recol- 
lection, I believe that, in this last work, he 
had assistance from some public esta- 
blishment. 

Beneath a rough exterior, he possesses 
amiable manners and persuasive elo- 
quence; and he possesses, in particular, 
that species of eloquence which is, of all 
others, the most requisite to a man who 
wishes to improve his fellow-creatures ; 
—whatever he says carries with it an 
air of simplicity and truth, that produce 
an immediate conviction of his being in 
earnest. I therefore, without hesitation, 
send you the inclosed ; as I believe that 
the statements which it contains are not 
the glimpses of enthusiasm, but the re- 
sultofobservation...- —. - _E. . 
Extract of a Poe from a Friend to 

r. E. 

My dear sir,—Thady Connolan, who 
has for many months becn wandering 
about the west and south, and has lately 
urived in Dublin on his way to Eng- 
land, wishes for your assistance in the 
grand object of civilizing and enlighten- 
ing the people along the western coast 
of Ireland. He states, that at the same 
lime that he attends to the spiritual, he 
(oes not neglect the temporal, wants of 

poor; and that his great object at 

rer is, to have small towns built 

“long the coast, post-offices and markets 

tstablished, and the fishing trade encou- 
as much as possible. 
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_ Even now, under great disadvantages, 
and oppressed by some laws, which are 
particularly disadvantageous to the 
fishermen, it is so prosperous a trade, 
that the poor who are driven from their 
cabins and their little farms, fly to that 
for support; and, having once entered 
on that ‘ife, they are never induced to 
quit it. It is his opinion, that, if their 
comforts were a little increased, and 
some favourable laws made to encou- 
rage the fishers along the coast, many of 
the discontented, who are turbulent and 
troublesome from want and idleness, 
would seek that asylum; and the 

of the whole country would be materially 
promoted. In the course of his jour- 


neys he has kept an account of all the 


different tribes, of their means of sup- 
port and resources, of the different sorts 
of fish at the various fishing banks; and 
he thinks he could make it clear, in a 
short time, how much benefit the people 
in Connaught, and, indeed, through the 
whole country, would derive from his 
plans... 

His account of the honesty and sim- 
plicity of the inhabitants of Arran is de- 
lightful : there is not a lock or key on the 
whole coast; they are a strong healthy 
race, all ‘comfortable, and remarkable 
for cleanliness; they live upon fish and 
milk, seldom have meat, and use no malt 
or. spirituous liquors; they cultivate 
some kind of herb, which they steep in 
boiling water, and which . they drink 
after eating fish. From Arran he went 
to a village near Galway, which consists 
of 800 fishermen: among them he found 
the same simplicity, honesty, and love 
of truth. Having acquired the fishing 
language at Arran, he immediately be- 


came pe peas with these villagers; 


and found among them, as well as at 

Arran, and every where among the poor, 

the most ardent desire for knowledge, 

and the greatest enthusiasm fo learn the 

Irish language. sy method is to err 
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the old women, and then make them 
teach the young; he established four 
schools of this kind in the island of Ar- 
ran; and, at the fishing village, he had 
such success, that, before he left it, he 
had the gratification of seeing the fisher- 
men teaching each other, even while out 
in their boats. They learn their own lan- 
guage with avidity ; and, as soon as they 
can read that, they look at the English 
on the opposite side of the page of the 
book he gives them ; they soon make out 
that; and are thus led insensibly to 
learn the English language without 
trouble: and so great is their wish for 
knowledge, that they conquer all diffi- 
culties in a short time. He has esta- 
blished little circulating libraries, of 
three classes ; and, when the books have 
been read through in one part of the 
country, then he has them removed to 
another. The first library consists of 
Mrs. Leadbeater’s books, and such as 
are equally simple, and the Testament. 
The second contains History and Voy- 
ages, and the Bible ; and eight Maps and 
Geography books. The third contains 
the English poets, Tatler, Spectator, &c. 
and some of the best classics. Pope’s 
Homer is read with delight.. The peo- 
ple pay one half-penny a week for read- 
ing. At the end of the year they may 
buy the books if they choose it, and they 
almost always do, I asked if they rea- 
dily comprehended maps: he said that 
he began always by making for them lit- 
tle maps of some townland they knew, 
with all its bearings, and all the fields 
they are acquainted with: from this he 
leads them tothe barony and county 
maps ; then to Ireland ; then to England 
and Scotland; and so on. He thinks 
that their disposition to discontent and 
rebellion has been much repressed by 
thus shewing them the size of Great Bri- 
tain, of which they had not a just idea, 
and of course were wholly ignorant of 
the power of the country they would 
have to contend with. Some of the 
priests are very inimical to the diffusion 
of knowledge, as it must diminish their 
influence ; and the squires are nearly as 
much so, as they are afraid that their 
cow-boys will soon surpass them in 
knowledge. The squires are a misera- 
ble, fox-hunting, drinking, set of people. 


a 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. ’ 


SIR, 

PRESUME that many of your 
readers will be interested by the 
following extracts from letters lately 
received from my brother and nephew. 
The first is in.answer to some enquiries 
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which I made for a friend relative 
the state of Kentucky ; whence iti 
dent that, to those who consider iy,"" 
rious refinements which luxury eg 
troduced as the indispensable denies 
and conveniences of life, without w; 
even the most perfect liberty ig byt 
nominal blessing—America . 
charms, and holds out no alluring im. 
tation. It is melancholy to observe in 
many, very many, of our “ men of 
rty,” who profess themselves “ynyi, 
ing to resign the fair inheritance of j. 
berty left us by our ancestors,”* such 4 
total want of zeal to preserve this boast. 
ed “ birthright of Englishmen,” that they 
seem ready to sacrifice all the rights of 
freemen, rather than endure the least 
privation of their usual enjoyments and 
indulgences. But there are others who 
would not shrink from making any per. 
sonal sacrifice for the sake of a rational 
and enlightened freedom; and who be- 
hold, with inexpressible sorrow, “that 
an abandoned venality has poisoned the 
springs of public virtue” and indepen. 
dence amongst us. To these it is a 
consoling thought, that there is at least 
one country in the world whose goven- 
ment promises the invaluable blessing 
of a lasting and substantial civil 
berty. J. B. Tourn. 
Birmingham ; April 16. 
Extract of a Letter from Ju 
min, dated Oct. 28, 1816., 
As to Mr. ’s enquiries, it is not 
easy to satisfy them, unless I knew iuti- 
mately his taste, habits, and tum of 
mind. Very few men of property wil 
be satisfied in emigrating from England 
to Kentucky : they cannot hire servants, 
and even agricultural labourers would 
take a stand, which they would not like, 
They must depend on negro slaves alone, 





and these they would not know how to ‘ 


manage; the very slave would, iD the 
hands of an European master, assume 
airs of independence which he did not 
meet with in hired servants in . 
The state of Ohio, which is separated 
from Kentucky by the Ohio river, would 
suit an Englishman better. They bare 
no slaves there; men do not thiok its 
disgrace to work for pay for other +1" 
ploughmen and reapers may be bired by 
the year ; even decent girls may be 
to wash and cook, and ‘a and milk 
cows; but it may so happen, 
ally, that the mistress may be under the 
* « Observations on the Nature of Civil 
Liberty and the Principles of Gover 
ment,” by the late excellent Dr. Price. 9 
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Jord cooking, and 
i wasuing, ’ 
oper milking the cows, for her- 
elf; aud why should she not? If peo- 
ie do not like exclusive privileges and 

tions in England, let them not 
yeas if they do not meet with them 
i acric®. There is a certain judge,* 
in this southern country, who bas exclu- 
sive civil, criminal, and admiralty juris- 
diction over about thirty-three thousand 
uare miles; yet he often saddles his 
own horse, carries his own victuals in 
his saddle-bags, and, if he cannot reach a 
house in time, he spreads his own 
blanket in the wide woods, and: sleeps 
on it till break of day. He does not 
encumber himself with a servant, be- 
cause he hates needless expence and pa- 
rade; and yet he is sometimes obliged 
to decide in the face and front of popular 
clamour. | f . 
From Mr. Joshua Toulmin, dated Mo- 
bile, Oct. 24,1816. 
That portion of the Mississippi tern- 
tory wherein my father presides as judge, 
extends perhaps 300 miles from east to 
west, and 200 from north to south, which 
is divided into eight counties ;—the supe- 
rior courts of all which, he has to attend 
twice a-year, and in performing every 
circuit he has to ride perhaps 1000 miles. 
The court of Mobile county sits in this 
town. Yesterday my father, mother, 
three sisters (Helen, Jane, and Emma), 
and myself, came to this place, forty 
miles from home ; my mother and sisters 
rode in a carriage, which my father 
drove ; I rode on horseback:—I suppose 
English judges could not conceive any 
thing more disgraceful to a brother 
judge than for him to drive his own car- 
riage. This town (Mobile) stands at 
the head of Mobile Bay, and about the 
mouth of a river of the same name, with- 
ina mile of which we live, forty miles 
above this place. ‘The site of the town 
is handsome; the builditigs ‘generally 
bad; the population small, perhaps not 
exceeding seventy families—of whom 
one-third are white, one-third negro- 
“aelg and one-third free people of co- 
our. ‘ 
My sister, Lucy Garrard, who has 
ech married somewhat more than 
eight years, lives in the state of Ken- 
lucky, about 700 miles from this place. 
The state of Tennessee lies south of 
entucky, and north of this territory. 
In the northern parts of this territory 
live four tribes of Indians—the Chac- 
laws and Chickasaws, Creeks and Che- 
foXees, scattered over a vast tract of 


ee 


* He here alludes to himself. 
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country. There are but two routes 
from this to Kentucky, one going through 
the country of the two first-mentioned 
nations, the other through the dominions 
of the two last. In the spring of 1815 
my sister, Hannah Wilkinson, paid her 
sister Lucy a visit; this last summer 
she wished to return home, but, my bro» 
ther Theophilus being too busily en 
gaged at home, it was , on my 
request, that [ should go for her. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 2d of July last, I set 
out om horseback, in company with my 
brother-in-law, the virtuous, generous, 
and brave, General E. P. Gaines; but ] 
was not long favoured with his presence; 
for, after travelling 150 miles, we part- 
ed, and I continued my journey 200 
miles, through the Creek and Cherokee 
nations, before I saw the habitation of a 
white man, or could converse after the 
fatigue of riding. -1 slept in Indian 
huts, upon my saddle, blankets, and 
great coat; I made my own coffee; J 
ate meat and bread which I had pre 
pared at home, and carried in a linen 
bag, hung across my saddle, On the 
twenty-fifth day of my journey I got to 
my sister Garrard’s; I staid with them 
three weeks, when I departed with sis« 
ter Hannah. We rode home, 720 miles, 
in twenty-one days. After we left the 
white settlements of Tennessee, we en- 
camped seven or eight nights in the 
woods before we reached Fort Stoddart, 

I have thus given you an incomplete 
outline of a journey of an American 
youth of sixteen, which perhaps would 
appear marvellous and incredible to 
English youths. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
game is the fundamental agent fot 
generating power of a great magni- 
tude, by two distinct processes, and di- 
rectly opposed to each other in princi- 
ples; the one, more safe and controlable 
than any we are yet acquainted with— 
and the other, insecure, unmanageable, 
and destructive-—Since the first inven- 
tion of steam-engines, many different 
kinds have been produced ; but, however 
modified their appearances or characters, 
there are but two principles on which 
they can be ae one, pro~ 
ducing power by the elastic or expansive 
force 7 tata Be the other by its con- 
densation ; and both are distinguished by 
the terms of high PRESSURE and coN- 
DENSING engines. ; 
The power of steam-engines is esti- 
‘mated by a reference to the power of 
horses ; and.the strength of the steam by 
3 D2 the 
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388 On Steam-Boats and Steam Explosions. 


the quantum of weight which the safety- 
valve is capable of sustaining. ‘This 
valve, loaded with a given weight, is 
situated on the top of the boiler, and is 
forced open by the steam on its acquir- 
ing a strength beyond what is necessary. 

A ten-horse power pressure engine Is 
the largest that should be ventured on in 
consequence of the very great strength 
the steam-boiler requires to contain 
steam of the force necessary to work it. 
he safety-valve must be loaded with 
40lb. weight to work an engine of this 
description with any effect;* but, from 
whim and a variety of other causes in 
the pursuit of experipents, it has been 
frequently Joaded with a 200lb. and up- 
wards, It is requisite that every part of 
such a machine be as perfect as possible, 
that the greatest skill be used in its 
fabrication, and that the utmost care be 
exercised on the part of the attendant, 
otherwise the worst consequences may 
ensue; and, as perfection of this kind can- 
not always exist, the accidents to which 
steam-engines on this principle are con- 
stantly liable, must, in the nature of 
things, occasionally occur. 

Condensing engines on Mr. Watt’s im- 
proved principle, and now in general 
use, may however be raised, with the ut- 
most safety, to a magnitude of power 
equal to the work of twohundred horses. 
The boiler belonging to an engine of this 
description is manufactured of copper or 
wrought iron plates, scarcely requiring 
more than a quarter ofan inch in thickness. 
A pressure-engine boiler, on the contrary, 
requires to be made of cast tron some- 
times two inches thick. The weight on the 
safety-valve must be very considerable, 
while that on the condensing-engine 
boiler is never loaded with more than a 
weight of five pounds upon the inch; a 
greater weight would be indeed unneces- 
sary, and, to any one conversant with the 
force of steam, it will readily be under- 
stuod that such a pressure must be per- 
fectly harmless; for it is scarcely dis- 
cernible to have any power when in con- 
tact with the mechanism of the engine, 

The power of this engine is created 
by a new principle, at once philoso- 
phical, grand, and safe, which is beauti- 


* Our correspondent does not seem to 
be aware, that, whatever size of forcing cy- 
linder he may imagine to be requisite with 
40 Ib. steam, to produce a 10-horse effect, 
with twice this size of cylinder, the same 
Steam (and a proportionally large boiler.) 
might produce the effect of 20 horses, with 
equal safety to the apparatus.—Epiror, 





veyed by a pipe from the Bs 
cylinder, in which is accurately “t 
piston to slide freely up and ; 


thing after the manner of ee 


pump. By means of valve 
made to communicate with - top tl 


bottom of this cylinder, and further to g 


vessel called the condenser, Suppose the 


cylinder now charged with 
the piston at the fon. a valve on - 
the communication between it 

and the 
condenser, where the steam is ed 
a stream of cold water ; a vacuum is thy 
made in the cylinder, causing the piston 
to descend with atmospheric pressure 
which amounts to about 14Ib, Upon every 
superficial inch the area contains: x 
the moment this operation ceases, 4 
valve opens above, admitting the steam 
at the opposite side of the piston, and so 
on at every alternate stroke of it, both up 
and down, this process takes place, 
About one-third of the power is con. 
sumed in giving motion to the engire, 
and the residue is communicated by its 
various parts in the usual. manner to the 
work required. 

‘Take away the condenser, and the na- 
ture of a high-pressure engine may be 
couceived; the steam must be raised to 
the enormous elastic force deseribed, end, 
after performing the work by its expar- 
sive power, it is made to escape at every 
alternate stroke of the piston into the 
open air. The boiler belonging toa con- 
densing engine is supplied by a small co- 
lumn of water, which is prevented from 
entering by a self-acting valve on the 
top of the column, and the deficiency of 
water in the boiler occasioned by evapo- 
ration is thus kept up; but, if the safety- 
valve, already spoken of, should happen 
to be overloaded, or prevented from act- 
ing by neglect or accident, the steam 
would then force up the column of cold 
water only ten feet high, and conse- 
quently but about five pounds in weight, 
and thus escape by the supply-valve. 

This mode of supplying the boiler 
(peculiar to the condensing engine) Is 3 

further source of protection, wh 
other cannot possess ; for, in the — 
engine, the steam being nace 
raised to a power equal to forty poun’s 
on the inch at least, other means of sup- 
plying the boiler with water are 
to, which it is not necessary here to 
tail, but which furnish no meats of coul- 
teracting dangers. 

A third namie) which the press 
engites do not possess, arises from 4 
acting damper, that regulates the 
of the fire, and consequently the = 
tion of the steam. ‘The dampet nected 
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nected with this part of the apparatus in 
sach a manner, that, when the strength 
of the steam 1s greater than required, in 
uence of too strong a fire, the 
damper falls, and thus, by contracting 
the draft in the chimney, the steam, 
which alone is the source of danger, is 
regulated, and the possibility of accident 
effectually prevented. ; 

A fourth source of protection will be 
found in an inverted syphen. half filled 
with mercury, Which indicates the force 
of steam in the boiler, and becomes a 
powerful preventative against too great 
an increase of steam; for, should it be 
augmented beyond the required strength, 
the mercury is expelled, and a safe exit 
for the steam is instantly produced. 

To these may be added a fifth means 
of safety, peculiar to condensing engines, 
and one that alone is sufficient tg remove 
all apprebensions on the subject, namely, 
that, as the boiler may be made of copper, 
no explosion can take place: for, should 
every other means of security fail, (and 
this is the extremest possible case), and 
the steam be raised beyond what the 
boiler is capable of sustaining, instead of 
exploding, as cast metal would, the cop- 
per expands and tears gradually asunder. 

Locomotive or travelling engine car- 
riages, used in Some parts of England 
for drawing coals on railways, mast of 
necessity be of the high-pressure kind, as 
they would not carry water in sufficient 
quantities for the process of condensing 
steam. They burn less fuel also, in pro- 
portion to the work they perform ; take 
up less room; and, being simpler of con- 
struction, are less expensive. 

I must here also observe, that, al- 
though some skill and attention be ne? 
cessary on the part of attendants on both 
eugines, yet carelessness, or unskilful- 
ness can be productive of danger only in 
the pressure engine ;—and it will be no 
small satisfaction to the public to-learn, 
that it is the condensing engine alone 
that is used in the steam packets in- 
tended to be employed between Ireland 
and England. 

_A more interesting or useful applica- 
ton of steam cannot be conceived, than 
4S a propelling power for navigable pur- 
Peses, It has been fully and unques- 
‘onably proved by the great test of prac- 
tical experience, that it is the safest and 
Most certain mode of conveyance on 
Waler ever yet adopted. It is now also 
an ascertained fact, that sail’ vessels 
‘ould not venture or exist where steam 
ae can with ease and safety. With 

“pect to their advantages, as a convey- 

“tee between Ireland and England, the 
3 


intercourse must be encreased, and the 
distance in effect be diminished, as the 
passage may be made within certain 
hours, and in hours of day light, even in 
winter, and in the worst weather. The 
importance of the subject, and the un. 
limited service it must render in this re- 
spect, cannot fail to interest every méem- 
ber of the community—and I feel hap 

in having it in my power thus to dissi- 
pate the idle and unfounded apprelien- 
sions which have been opposed to the ap- 
plication of the safest, the most con- 
trolable, and most efficient, clementary 
power with which mankind have beca 


hitherto acquainted, J. 0. 
Dublin, 
 —_——i— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
q* the occurrence of any striking 

calamities in the use of the very 
ingenious and highly valuable machinery 
for operations on a great scale, by which 
this country is so eminently distin. 
guished, such as the breaking-down or 
overturning of stage-coaches, the en- 
tanglement of incautious labourers, or 
often of idle spectators, in the wheels 
of a thrashing machine, the firing of in- 
flammable air in a coal-mine, the burst- 
ing of the boiler of a steam-engine, &c. 
I have been greatly concerued to see, 
on the one hand, a host of overweening 
philanthropists, who, though perfectly 
incompetent from want of either scien- 
tific or practical knowledge, come forth 
‘> propose nostrums, or to denounce as 
highly selfish and criminal, the inten- 
tion and conduct of the parties, who 
had erected or used the unfortunate 
machinery, &c., and calling sometimes 
on the legislature to make enactments 
relating to the subject, which would, 
from their futHity, as well as their ty- 
ranny, disgrace the government of Tur- 


-key: while, on the other hand, too oftem 


the low, trading, and interested prin- 
ciples of others have induced them to 
intrude on the public, very overeharged 
representations of the defects of the ma- 
chines, &c. which may happen to have ~ 
failed and occasioned fatal disasters, 
with corresponding puffs of a nauseous 
description on the patent, or other in- 
vention, in which themselves are inter- 
ested, or which form a chief article of 
trade with the parties making these re- 
presentations, by whieh means the pub- 
lic are long kept in the dark, as to the real 
facts and the true principles, on which 
the subjects in question ought to be 
viewed, or any remedies applied to their 


def ‘ 
elects, Your 
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Your excellent work, Mr. Editor, 
has on more than one oceasion contri- 
bitted to dispel the delusions I have 
been alluding to;.and I beg, therefore, 
to make it the medium of a few remarks 
on the exertions, which, it is said, are 
now making, founded on the unfortunate 
accident which occurred to the pas- 
sengers on board the Norwich steam- 
packet on the 3d inst., to try to induce 
the legislature to impose unnecessary 
and improper restraints, as to the par- 
ticular kinds of engines, which may, or 
may not, hereafter be used in steam- 
boats. 

Now it happens, Mr. Editor, regard- 
ing the particular construction of a 
steam-engme, whether an atmospheric, 
a condensing, or a pressure engine, in 
favour of each one of which construc- 
tions, (the two latter in particular,) there 
are the private interests of the parties 
who make or deal almost exclusively in 
engines of a particular construction, op- 
posed to each other, and inducmg them 
to make exaggerated and almost ridi- 
enlous statements, against which I am 
desirous of cautioning the publie and 
the legislature; since the fact is, that it 
is the boiler alone which is the source of 
danger arising from explosions. 

A papins digester, such as Count 
Rumford and others have recommended 
for general adoption in the stewing of 
the bones and gristly parts of meat; the 
elose boilers now introduced in sugar- 
baking,* and several cther arts for ap- 
plying great steam heat, or the boilers 
of steam-engines, of whatever construc- 
tion, are all liable to explode and do vast 
damage, if every such close covered 
boiler, including stills, in some instances, 
are, not only properly and sufficiently 
coustructed at first, but also ma- 
naged with prudence and constant care, 
as long as they continue in use; and the 
kind of engine used, may safely be laid 
out of consideration as to ideas of dan- 
ger, provided the boiler be properly 
made and used. 

From the very nature of all recipro- 
cating steam-engines, or those in which 
a steam cylinder is used, it is essential 
that the steam does not flow uninter- 
ruptedly from the boiler, either into the 
cylinder, or escape therefrom through 
the waste or safety valve, but the latter 
veut must be loaded, so as to retain the 
steam in the boiler, in some certain de- 


* A very melancholy instance of an ex- 
plosion of this kind occurred a few months 
ayo, near to Wellclose-square, 
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gree of condensation or 


tween eyery fresh admission of be 
into the cylinder; producing thus 4 
stantly variable force, acting wt 
materials of the boiler to tear the 
asunder; but, On Every Occasion of thy 
engine stopping, either by accident 
design, the force of steam will besa 
immediately to accumulate, and 
every sort of engine would 
danger of an explosion, if not the 
occurrence thereof, unless cither the fire 
could be instantly and entirely with. 
drawn or damped, which is impraet. 
cable, or that the safety-valve should 
lift up, and the steam escape. 

It comes, therefore, to this,—that alj 
close-topt boilers, to whatever use 
may be applied, depend for safety on 
two things:—First, that the boiler be 
constructed strong enough, not only 
when new, but after considerable wear, 
to bear a certain degree of condensation 
within it. And, second, that a 
safety-valve should be provided and 
constantly kept in order, so that the 
steam should certainly escape, very con 
siderably, before reaching the proof-pres- 
sure. The makers of all such boilers 
might and ought to prove them, before 
sending them out, on the same principle 
as guns, of all sorts, are proved before 
being brought into use; that is, by 
forcing either water or steam into them, 
to the required degree of pressure: and 
it could be no hardship, that boiler- 
makers should be legislatively required, 
to stamp or engrave into some perme 
nently visible part of every close-topt 
boiler, made or repaired, the date and 
degree of pressure, measured in pounds 
avoirdupoise per square inch, (above the 
atmospheric pressure at the time,) to 
which the proof had extended. A fine 
of four or five, or some certam num 
of times the value of the boiler, might 
be -very properly imposed, on ney 
breach of the first precaution, me ® 
the second precaution, considering and 
very varied uses which now are, 
increasingly may be expected t 
made of elose-topt boilers, and the grea 
evils which might result from aly the 
strictions upon, or interferenee with, 
use of boilers, I am of as roy the 
every proper end of security sting 
public would be answered, by ™ of 
the owners, or users, of any oe 
close-topt boiler, for yagi 4 
other fluid, poet to a a of 
twenty times the new 0 
such boiler on every event, aT A 
or more persons losing their BV". 
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gording to the inquest of the coroner, 
gave and except any engine-man or 
fire-tender, having been usually em- 
ployed in such capacity for the space 
of one year preceding such losing of his 
) owing. to the bursting or blowing 
up of any such close-topt boiler :—un- 
on -the trial of an action for such 
penalty, for the whole of which any 
might sue; the owner or user of 
any such fatally-exploding boiler could 
satisfactorily prove (such onus lying 
upon him) that his boiler had been duly 
stamped as to its proof-pressure, by its 
maker or last mender; had continued 
only a reasonable time since in use; and 
that, for some time previous to, and at 
the time of the explosion, the safety- 
valve was in perfect action, and not then 
loaded with more than aan ~— 
tion (perhaps three-fourths) of the 
lt alleen I should be glad to 
hear the opinions of your intelligent 
correspondents on these suggestions, 
aud am your’s, A. C. R, 
—__—— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


TRANSLATION of an ABRIDGMENT of 


the VEDANT, 07 RESOLUTION of all the 
VEDS; the most CELEBRATED and RE- 
VERED WORK of BRAHMINICAL THEO- 
Locy, establishing the UNITY of the 
' SUPREME BEING, and that HE alone is 
the OBJECT of PROPITIATION and 
WORSHIP. 
By RAMMOHUN ROY. 


[This very curious Tract has been trans- 
mitted to us, for publication in Europe, 
by the anthor, Rammonun Roy, a 
learned Brahmin, who, having made 
himself acquainted with the English 
language, is able to transfuse into it 
those features of eastern mythology and 
history which have hitherto been locked 
up in the Sungscrit. We make no diffi- 
culty in meeting the wishes of the au- 
thor, because we are anxious to encou- 
tage this intercourse, and-to render our 
miscellany a medium of communication 


between the learned of the Kast and the 
West.] : 


To the Believers of the only true God. 


pu greater part of Brahmins, as 
well as of ather sects 6f Hindoos, 
we quite incapable of justifying that 
Wdolatry which they continue to prac- 
use: when questioned on- the subject, 
= place of adducing reasonable argu- 
ments in support of their conduct, they 
~ouceive it fully sufficient to quote their 
lors as positive authorities! And 

me of them are becomé very ill-disposed 


Wards me because I have forsaken ido- 






Rammohun Roy’s Abridgment of the Vedant. Sot 
~ latry for the worship of the trae and 


eternal God! In order, therefore, to 
vindicate my own faith, and that of our 
early forefathers, I have heen endeavor- 
ing, for some time past, to convince my 
countrymen of the true meaning of our 
sacred books; and to prove that my 
aberration deserves not the opprobium 
which some unreflecting persons have 
been so ready to throw upon me, 

The whole body of the Hindoo theo- 
logy, law, and literature, is contained in 
the Veds, which are affirmed to be 
coeval with the Creation! These works 
are extremely voluminous; and, being 
written in the most elevated and meta- 
phorical style, are, as may be well sup- 
posed, in many passages seemingly con- 
fused and contradictory. Upwards of 
two thousand years ago, the great Byas, 
reflecting on the perpetual difficulty 
arising from these sources, composed, 
with great discrimination, a complete 
and compendious abstract of the whole ; 
and also reconciled those texts which 
appeared to stand at variance. This 
work he termed the Vedant, which, com- 
pounded of two Sungscrit words, signi- 
fies the resolution of all the Veds. It 
has continued to be most highly revered 
by all the Hindoos ; and, in place of the 
more diffuse arguments of the. Veds, is 
always referred to as equal authority. 
But, from its being concealed within the 
dark curtain of the Sungscrit language, 
and the Brabmins permitting themselves 
alone to interpret, or even to touch, any 
book of the kind, the Vedant, although 
perpetually quoted, is little known to 
the public; and the practice of few 
Hindoos, indeed, bears the least accord- 
ance with its precepts. 

In pursuance of my vindication, I 
have, to the best of my abilities, trans- 
lated this hitherto unknown work, as 
well as an abridgment thereof, into the 
Hindoostanee and Bengalee languages ; 
and- distributed them, free of cost, 
among my own countrymen, as widely 
as circumstances have possibly allowed, 
The present is an endeavour to render 
an abridgment of the same into English, 
by which I expect to prove to my Eu- 
ropean friends, that the superstitious 
practices which deform the Hindoo re- 
ligion have nothing to do with the pure 

irit of its dictates. ; 
pe have observed that, both in their 
writings and conversation, many Eu- 
ropeans feel a wish to palliate and soften 
the features of Hindoo idolatry; and 
are inclined to inculcate, that all objects 
of worship are considered by their von 
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ries as emblematical representations of 
the Supreme Divinity. If this were in- 
deed the case, I might, perhaps, be led 
into some examination of the subject; 
but the truth is, the Hindoos of the pre- 
sent day have no such views of the sub- 
ject, but firmly believe in the real exis- 
tence of innumerable gods and god- 
desses, who possess, in their own depart- 
ments, full and indevendent power ; and 
to propitiate them, and not the true 
God, are temples erec.ed, and ceremo- 
nies performed. ‘There can be no doubt, 
however, and it is my whole design to 
prove, that every rite has its derivation 
fromthe aljegorical adoration of the 
true Deity; but at the present day all 
this is forgotten, and among many it is 
even heresy to mention it. 

I hope it will not be presumed that I 
intend to establish the preference of 


my faith over that of other men; the - 


result of controversy on such a subject, 
however multiplied, must be ever unsa- 
tisfactory; for the reasoning faculty, 
which leads men to certainty in things 
within its reach, produces no effect on 
questions beyond its comprehension. I 
do no more than assert that, if correct 
reasoning, and the dictates of common 
sense, induce the belief of a wise un- 
created Being, who is the supporter and 
ruler of the boundless universe, we 
should also consider him the most 
powerful and supreme existence—far 
surpassing our powers of comprehension 
or description. And, although men of 
cultivated minds, and even some learned 
individuals (but in this one point blind- 
ed by prejudice), readily choose, as the 
object of their adoration, any thing 
which they can always see, and which 
they pretend to feed,—the absurdity of 
such conduct is not thereby in the least 
degree diminished. 

My constant reflections on the incon- 
venient, or rather injurious, rites intro- 
duced by the peculiar practice of Hindoo 
idolatry, which, more than any other 
Pagan worship, destroys the texture of 


society—together with compassion for . 


my countrymen—have compelled me to 
use every possible effort to awaken them 
from their dream of error; and, by 
making them acquainted with their 
Scriptures, enablethem to contemplate, 
with true devotion, the unity and omni- 
presence of Nature’s God. 

By taking the path which conscience 
and sincerity direct, I, born a Brahmin, 
have exposed myself to the complain- 
mgs and reproaches even of some of my 
relations, whose prejudices are strong, 
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(June, 
and whose temporal adyay depends 
upon the present system, But 
however accumulated, I can tapas 
bear, trusting that a day will arri 
my humble endeavours will be viewed 
with justice, perhaps acknowledged with 
gratitude. At any rate, w tever men 
may say, I cannot be deprived of thig 
cousolation—my motives are acceptable 
to that Being, who beholds in secret, and 
compensates openly. 


The illustrious B as,* in hi 
brated work the Vedant, wee 
the first text, that itis absolutely neces. 
sary for mankind to acquire knowledge 
respecting the Supreme Being, who is 
the subject of discourse in all the Veds, 
and the Vedant, as well as in the other 
systems of theology ; but he found, from 
the following passages of the Veds, that 
this inquiry is limited to very narrow 
bounds, viz. “+The Supreme Being is 
not comprehensible by vision, or by any 
other of the organs of sense; nor can he 
be conceived by means of devotion, or 
virtuous practices!” “He sees every 
thing, though never seen; hears every 
thing, though never directly heard of! 
He is neither short, nor is he longt; {in- 
accessible to the reasoning faculty ; not 
to be compassed by sg gor Sy 
the limits of the explanation of the Ved, 
or of human conception!” Byas also, 
from the result of various arguments 
coinciding with the Ved, found that the 
accurate and positive knowledge of the 
Supreme Being is not within the boun- 
dary of comprehension; that is, that 
what, and how, the Supreme Being is, 
cannot be definitely ascertained. He 
has therefore, in the second text, ex 
plained the Supreme Being by his effects 
and works, without attempting to define 
his essence; in like manner as We, not 
knowing the real nature of the sum, ¢x- 
plain him to be the cause of the sue- 
cession of days and epochs. “He, by 
whom the birth, existence, and ann 
tion, of the world is regulated, is the 
Supreme Being!” We see the m 


——«!, 





* The greatest of the Indian er 

hilosophers,; and poets, was 
the celebrated Pnrasur and Sete 
Byas collected and divided the Veds 
certain books and chapters; he is © the 
fore commonly called Vedu Byas:,; 
word Byas is composed of the p 
bi, and the verb uss, to divides 
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- ng wonderful universe, as well as the 
pirth, existence, and annihilation of its 
different parts ; hence we naturally infer 
the existence of a being who regulates 
the whole, and call him the Supreme ; 
-. the same manner as from the sight of 
» t we conclude the existence of its 
sriifcet. The Ved, in like egy = 

the Supreme Being thus, *“ He 
peo oe the universal world proceeds, 
who is the Lord of the Universe, and he 
whose work is the universe, is the Su- 

Being!” 
Phe Ved is not supposed to be an 
eternal being, though sometimes digni- 
fied with such an epithet, we ee its 
‘ng created by the Supreme Being is de- 
shred in pee Ved; thus, “ All the 
texts, and parts of the Ved, were 
created ;” and also, in 20 ret mae 
the Vedant, God is declared to be the 
cause of all the Veds. 

The Void Space is not conceived to be 
ihe independent cause of the world, not- 
withstanding the following declaration 
of the Ved—“ ¢ The world proceeds from 
the void space ;” for the Ved again de- 
clares, “ By the Supreme Being the void 
space was produced.” And the {Vedant 
says, “As the Supreme Being is evi- 
dently declared in the Ved to be the 
cause of the void space, air, 1} “*. 
neither of them can be supposed to be 
the independent cause of the universe.” 

Neither is Air allowed to be the lord 
of the universe, although the Ved says, 
in - rae ~ ne ane —— 
creature is absorbed ;” for the 
again affirms, that “‘ Breath, the intellec- 
tual power, all the mternal and external 
senses, the void space, air, light, water, 
aud the extensive earth, proceeded from 
the Supreme Being!” The §Vedant 
also says, “ God is meant, by the follow- 
ing text of the Ved, as a being more ex- 
tensive than all the ‘extension of space ;” 
vu. “That breath_is- greater than the 
extension of space in all directions ;” as 
it occurs in the Ved, after the discourse 
A common breath is con- 
cluded. 

_ Light, of whatever description, is not 
inferred to be the lord of the gniverse, 
mr a a assertion of the “_ 
Pas pure light of all lights is the 
lord of all creatures;” for the Ved 
‘gain declares, that, “The sun and all 

* Taittareeu, 

handoggu. 
+ 14th text, 4th sec. ist chap. 


8th, 3d, ist, 
conduc, 
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others imitate God, and borrow their 
light from him ;” and the same declara- 
= is a in the Vedant.* 
either can Nature be construed, b 

the following texts of the Ved, to be 
the independent cause of the world ; 
viz. “‘ Man, having known that Nature 
which is an eternal being, without a be- 
ginning or an end, is delivered from the 
grasp of death!” and, “ Nature operates 
herself!” because the Ved affirms, thatt 
“No being is superior or equal to God !"” 
and the Ved commands,{ “ Know God 
alone!” and the Vedant§ thus declares, 
‘* Nature is not the ereator of the world, 
not being represented so by the Ved, for 
it expressly says, ‘ God has by his sight 
created the universe.’” Nature is an in- 
sensible being—she is therefore void of 
sight or intention, and consequently un- 
able to create the regular world.}} 

Atoms are not supposed to be the 
cause of the world, notwithstanding the 
following declaration: “'This (Creator) 
is the most minute being ;”—because an 
atom is an insensible particle, and, from 
the above authority, it is proved that no 
being void of understanding can be 
the author of a system so skilfully 
arranged. 

The Soul cannot be inferred, from the’ 
following texts, to be the lord of the 
universe, nor the independent ruler of 
the intellectual powers ; viz. “'The soul, 
being joined to the resplendent being, 
enjoys by itself,” “God and the soul 
enter the small void space of the heart,” 
because the Ved declares, that “ He 
(God) resides in the soul as it? ruler,” 
and, that “‘ The soul, being joined to the 
gracious being, enjoys happiness.”q] ‘The 
Vedant also says, “‘ The sentient soul is 
not understood to reside as ruler in the 
earth, because in both texts of the Ved 
it is differently declared from that being 
who rules the earth ; viz. ‘ He (God) re- 
sides in the faculty of the understand- 
ing,’ and ‘ He, who resides in the soul, 
&e.’ ”? 

No god or goddess of the earth can be 
meant by the following text as the ruler 
of the earth, viz.** “He who resides in 
the earth, and is distinct from the earth, 
and whom the earth does not know, 
&e.” because the Ved affirms, that “'This 
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(God alone) is the ruler of internal sense, 
and is the eternal being,” and the same 
is asserted in the Vedant.* 

By the text which begins with the 
following sentence, viz. ‘“‘This is the 
Sun,” and by several other texts, testify- 
ing the dignity of the sun, he is not sup- 
posed to be the original cause of the 
universe, because the Ved declares, that 
+‘ He who resides in the sun (as his 
lord) is distinct from the sun,” and the 
Vedant declares the same.{ 

In like manner, none of the Celestial 
Gods can be inferred, from the various 
assertions of the Ved, respecting their 
deities respectively, to be the indepen- 
dent cause of the universe ; because the 
Ved repeatedly affirms, that “All the 
Veds prove nothing but the unity of the 
Supteme Being.” By allowing the di- 
vinity more than one being, the following 
positive affirmations of the Ved, relative 
to the unity of God, become false and 
absurd—§“ God is indeed one, and has 
no second ;” ||‘‘There is none but the 
Supreme. Being possessed of universal 
knowledge ;” ¢‘‘ He, who is without any 
figure, and beyond the limit of descrip- 
tion, is the Supreme Being ;” “ Appella- 
tions and figures of all kinds are innova- 
tions.” And, from the authority of 
many other texts, it is evident that any 
being that bears figure, and is subject to 
description, cannot be the eternal inde- 
pendent cause of the universe. 

The Veds not only call the celestial 
representations deities, but also in many 
instances give the divine epithet to the 
mind, diet, void space, quadruped ani- 
mal, slaves, and slymen—as, “‘'The Su- 
preme Being is a quadruped animal in 
one place, and in another he is full of 
glory. ‘The mind is the Supreme Being, 
it is to be worshipped :”—* God is the 
letter ku as well as khu ;” and “ God is 
in the shape of slaves and that of sly- 
men.” The Ved has allegorically re- 
presented God in the figure of the uni- 
verse, viz. “‘**Fire is his head, the sun 
and the moon are his two eyes, &c.” 
And also the Ved calls God the void 
space of the heart, and declares him to 
be smaller than the grain of paddy and 
barley; but, from eo dicnaeien quota- 
tions, neither any of the celestial gods, 
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nor any existi tu me, 
crea 

considered the Lord of the any 
cause *third chapter of the Vedan > 
plains the reason for these secondary 
sertions ; thus—“ By these appellation 
of the Ved, which denote the diffusing 
spirit of the Supreme Being equally over 


all creatures, by means of . 
his omnipresence is i rap 


the Ved says, “ All that exists isi deed 
God,”+ that is, nothing bears wren 
tenee excepting God; “and 

we smell or taste is the Su 


Being 
that is, the existence of whatever thing 


that appears to us relies on the existence _ 


of God. It is indisputably evident 
none of these mere. “~ 
tions, which arise from the elevated 
in which all the Veds are written, were 
designed to be viewed in any other light 
than mere allegory. Should individuals 
be acknowledged to be separate deities, 
there would be a necessity for acknow- 
ledging many independent creators of 
the world, which is directly contrary to 
common sense, and to the repeated au- 
thority of the Ved. {The Vedant also 
declares, “‘ That Being which is distinct 
from matter, and from those which ate 
contained in matter, is not various, be- 
cause he is declared by all the Veds to 
be one beyond description ;” and it is 
again stated, that, §'The Ved has de- 
clared the Supreme Being to be mere 
understanding ;” also in the third ehap- 
ter is found, that “'The Ved, having at 
first explained the Supreme Being by 
different epithets, begins with the word 
Uthu, or now, and deelares that, ‘All 
descriptions which I have used to de- 
scribe the Supreme Being are incor- 
rect,’ because he by no means can be 
described ; and so it is stated in the s- 
cred commentaries of the Ved.” 

The 14th text of the 2d seo, of the 
3d chapter of the Vedant declares, “It 


being directly represented by the Ved, 


that the Supreme Being bears no figue 
nor form ;” and the following texts of 
the Ved assert the same, viz. [{*That 
true being was before all :”—“ The St 
preme Being has no feet, but ¢ 
every where; has no hands, yet ’ 
every thing; has no eyes, yet sefs 
that is; has no ears, yet hears evey 
thing that passes:”—‘ His existene 
had no cause :”—* He is the smallest 
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of the small, and the greatest of the 
great; and yet is, in fact, neither small 
mr Bnswer to the following questions, 
yig.-How can the Supreme Being be 

to be distinct from, and above 
isting creatures; and at the same 
rv ayer eer How is it possible 
that he should be described by proper- 
ties inconceivable by reason, as seeing 
without eye, and hearing without ear? 
To these questions the Vedant, in chap. 
9, replies, “In God are all sorts of 
wer and splendour:” and the follow- 
Pir passages of the Ved also declare the 
same—* God is all powerful;” and, 
“It is by bis supremacy that he is in 
session of all powers; that is, what 
may be impossible for us is not impossi- 
ble for God, who is the Almighty, and 
the sole regulator of the universe. 

Some celestial gods have, in different 
instances, declared themselves to be the 
independent deities, and also the object 
of worship, but these declarations were 
owing to their thoughts being abstracted 
from themselves, and their being entirely 
absorbed in divine reflection.+ The 
Vedant declares, ‘‘ This exhortation of 
Indra (or the god of atmosphere) respect- 


ing his divinity, to be indeed agreeable’ 


to the authorities of the Ved; that is, 
‘Every one, on having lost all self-con- 


‘sideration, in consequence of being 


united with divine reflection, may speak 
as assuming to be the Supreme Being ; 
like Bamdev (a celebrated Brahmun), 
who, in uence of such self-forget- 
fulness, declared himself to have created 
the sun, and Munoo the next person to 
Brahma.’ It is therefore optional with 
every one of the celestial gods, as well 
as with every individual, to consider 
himself as God, under this state of self- 
forgetfulness and unity with the divine 
reflection; as the Ved says, “‘ you are 


that true being” (when you losé all self 


sideration) ; and, “O God! I am nothing 
but you.” The sacred commentators 
have made the same observation, vis. 

{am nothing. but true being, and am 
pure understanding, full of eternal hap- 
pihess, and am by nature free from 
Worldly effects.” But, in consequence 
of this reflection, none of them cat be 
acknowledged to be the cause of the uni- 
Verse, or the object of adoration.. 

od is the efficient cause of the uni- 

r<rse, a8 a potter is of earthen pots; and 
*Is also the material cause of it, the 
ee es pid , : 

* Shyetashyutur, 

t 50th, Ast, ist, 
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same as the earth is the material cause 
of the different earthen pots, or as a rope, 
at an inadvertent view, taken for a 
snake, is the material cause of the con- 
ceived existence of the snake, which ap- 
pears to be true by the support of the 
real existence of the rope, So says the 
Vedant, *“ God is the efficient cause of 
the universe, as well as the material - 
cause thereof (as a spider of its web), as 
the Ved has positively declared, “That 
~~ a poe of God alone, a know- 

ge of every existing thi s! 
Also the Ved compares that Looted 
respecting the Supreme Being to a 
knowl. dge of the earth, and the knows 
ledge respecting the different species 
existing in the universe to the knows 
ledge of earthen pots ; which declaration 
and comparison prove the unity between 
the Supreme Being and the universe.” 
And, by the following declarations of 
the Ved, viz. “The Supreme Being has 
by his sole intention created the uni- 
verse,” it is evident that God is the wilful 
agent of all that can have existence. 

As the Ved says that the Supreme 
Being intended (at the time of creation) 
to extend himself, it is evident that the 
Supreme Being is the origin of all mat- 
ter, and its various appearances, as the 
reflection of the sun’s meridian rays on 
sandy plains is the cause of the resem- 
blance ~ ee $A = 
says, “That all figures ir appe 
tations are mere inventions, and that the 
Supreme mp aes th ove pom 
consequently at bear figure 
appellation cannot be supposed the 
cause of the universe. 

The following texts of the Ved, viz: 
“Crishnu (the god of eye rie we is 
greater than all the celestial gods, to 
whom the mind should be applied.” 
“We all worship Muhadev (the god of 
destruction).” “We adore the sun.” 
“T worship the most revered Buron (the 
god of the sea).” “Dost thou worshi 
me, says Air, who am the eternal an 
universal life.” “Intellectual power is 
God, which should be adored ;” “and 
Oodgueet (or a certain part of the Ved) 
should he wormed These, as weil 
as several other texts‘of fhe same nature, 
are not real commarids to worship the 
persons and: things above mentioned, 
but only direct those, who are unfortu- 
nately incapable of adoring the invisible 
Supreme Being, to apply their minds to 
any visible thing, rather than allow them 
to remain idle. The Vedant also states 


| we ia 
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that* “The declaration of the Ved, 
‘that those who worship the celestial 
gods, are the food of such gods’ is an al- 
Jegorical expression, and only means 
that they are comforts. to the celestial 
gods, as food is to mankind, for he who 
has no faith in the Supreme Being, is 
rendered subject to these gods, the Ved 
affirms the same: viz.” “ He who wor- 
ships any God, excepting the Supreme 
Being, and thinks that he is distinct and 
inferior to that God, knows nothing, and 
is considered as a domestic beast of 
these gods,” And the Vedant also as- 
serts; viz. “The worship authorized 
by all the Veds is of one nature, as the 
directions for the worship of the only Su- 
preme Being is invariably found in every 
part of the Ved; and the epithets the 
Supreme, and the omnipresent Being 
&c. commonly imply God alone.”+ 

The following passages of the Ved af- 
firm that God is the sole object of wor- 
ship: viz.f ‘“‘ Adore God alone.” “Know 
God alone; give up all other discourse.” 
And the Vedant says, that) “It is found 
in the Veds, “ that none but the Supreme 
Being is to be worshipped, nothing ex- 
cepting him should be adored by a wise 
man.” 


Moreover the Vedant declares that|] ° 


“ Byas is of opinion, that the adoration 
of the Supreme Being is required of man- 
kind, as well as of the celestial gods, be- 
cause the possibility of seli-resignation to 
God is equally observed in both mankind 
and the celestial deities.’ FThe Ved 
also states, that “‘ Of the celestial gods, 
of the pious Brahmuns, and of men in 
general, that person, who understands 
and believes the Almighty Being, will 
be absorbed in him.” It is therefore 
concluded that the celestial gods and 
mankind have an equal duty in divine 
worship, and besides it is proved from 
the following authority of the Ved, that 
any man who adores the Supreme Being, 
is adored by all the celestial gods: viz. 
**“ All the celestial gods worship him, 
who applies his mind to the Supreme 
Being.” 

The Ved now illustrates the mode in 
which we should worship the Supreme 
Being, viz. “To God we should ap- 
proach, of him we should hear, of him we 





* 7th, ist, 3d. 
t ist, 3d, 3d, 
+ Brehdarunnuc. 
§ 67th, Sd, 3d. 

\| 26th, Sd, ist. 
4] Brehdarunnue; 
** Chhandoggu. 
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J _—_— 
should think, and to him ms, 
tempt to approximate.”* The y . 
also elucidates the subject thus: eda 
three latter directions, in the aboveqaits 
text, are conducive to the first, yj 
‘Approaching to God,’ These te 
are in reality included in the first (as the 
direction for collecting fire in the worsh; 
of fire) for we cannot approach to 
without hearing and thinking of him, 
nor without attempting to make our 
proximation ; and the last, viz, “4 
ing to approximate to God, is required 
until we have approached him” 
hearing of God, is meant hearing 4 
declarations, which establish his Unity; 
and by thinking of him is meant thinking 
of the contents of his law; and by at. 
tempting to approximate tohim, is meant 
attempting to apply our minds to that 
true Being on which the diffusive exis. 
tence of the Universe relies, in order 
that by means of the constant practice of 
this attempt, we may sgpteealiaginn 
The b states that “ Constant prac- 
tice of devotion is necessary, it being re 
presented so by the Ved” and np adds 
that “‘We should adore God till weap- 
proach to him, and even then not forsake 
his adoration, such authority being found 
in the Ved.” 

‘The Vedant shews that moral prin 
ciple is a part of the adoration of God, 
viz.{ “A command over our passi 
and over the external senses of the body, 
and good acts, are declared by the Ved, 
to be indispensable in the mind’s ap- 
proximation to God ; they should there- 
fore be strictly taken care of, and at- 
tended to, both previously and subse- 
quently to such approximation to the Sv- 
preme Being; that is, we should not in- 
dulge our evil propensities, but should 
endeavour tu have entire control over 
them. Reliance on, and self-resignation 
to, the only true Being, with an aversion 
to worldly considerations, are 
in the good acts above alluded to.—The 


adoration of the Supreme Being pro 


duces eternal beatitude, as well 2s all 
desired advantages, as the Vedant de- 
clares§ “It is the firm opinion of Byss 
that from devotion to God, all the d¢ 
sired consequences proceed” ih 
thus often represented by the Ved, : 
who is desirous of prosperity, ert 
worship the Supreme Being.’ 
ae 
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who knows God thoroughly, adheres 
to God.” **'The souls of the deceased 

rs fathers of him, who adores the true 

‘oe alone, enjey freedom, by his mere 
wish.” “ All the celestial gods. worship 
him, who applies his mind to the Su- 
preime Being” and “he, who sincerely 
adores the Supreme Being, is exempted 
from further transmigration.” 

A pious householder is entitled to the 

adoration of God equally with an Uti: 
The Vedantt says, that, “A house- 
holder may be allowed the performance 
of all the ceremonies attached to the 
Brahminical) religion and also the ful- 
filling of the devotion of God: the fore- 
mentioned mode of worshipping the Su- 
preme Being, therefore, is required of a 
householder possessed of moral princi- 
ples.” And the Ved declares, *“'That 
the celestial gods, and householders of 
strong faith, and professional uttis, are 
alike.” 

It is optional to those who have faith 
in God alone, to observe and attend to 
the rules and -rites prescribed by the 
Ved, applicable to the different classes 
of Hindoos, and to their different reli- 
gious orders respectively. But, in case 
of the true believers neglecting those 
rites, they are not liable to any blame 
whatever, as the Vedant says,§ “‘ Before 
acquiring the true knowledge of God, 
itis proper for man to attend to the laws 
and rules laid down by the Ved, for 
different classes according to their dif- 
ferent professions, because the Ved de- 


= by the Ved for each class of 


many persons, who had neglected the 


performance of the Brahminical rites 
and ceremonies, owing to their perpe- 
tual attention to the adoration of the 
Supreme Being, acquired the true know- 
ledge respecting the Deity."q The 


. Chhandoggn, 

+ The highest among the four sects of 

tahmnns, who, according to the religious 
order, are bound to forsake all worldly 
considerations, and to spend their time in 
the sole adoration of God. 

¢ 28th, 4th, 3d, 

; 36th, 4th, 3d, 

u 36th, 4th, 3d. 

¢ vth, 4th, 3d. 
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Vedant again more clearly states that, 
‘It is equally found in the Ved that 
some people, though they had their 
entire faith in God alone, yet performed 
both the worship of God and the cere- 
monies prescribed by the Ved ; and that 
some others neglected them, and merely 
worshipped God.” ‘The following texts 
of the Ved fully explain the subject, 
viz. “Junuku (one of the noted devo- 
tees) had performed Yugnyu (or the 
adoration of the celestial Gods through 
fire) with the gift of a considerable sum 
of money, as a fee to the holy Brah- 
muns,” and “many learned true be- 
lievers never worshipped fire, nor any 
celestial God through fire.” 

Notwithstanding it is optional with 
those, who have their faith in the only 
God, to attend to the prescribed cere- 
monies, or to neglect them entirely, the 
Vedant prefers the former to the latter, 
because the Ved says, that attendance 
to the religious ceremonies conduces to 
the attainment of the Supreme Being. 

Although the Ved says* “That he, 
who has true faith in the omnipresent 
Supreme Being, may eat all that ex- 
ists,” that is, is not bound to enquire 
what is his food, or who prepares it; 
nevertheless, the Vedant limits that au- 
thority thus,t ‘‘The above-mentioned 
authority of the Ved for eating all sorts 
of food should only be observed at the 
time of distress, because it is found in 
the Ved, that Chacraunu, (a celebrated 
Brahmun,) ate the meat cooked by the 
elephant keepers during a famine.” It 
is concluded, that he acted according to 
the above-stated authority of the Ved, 
only at the time of distress. 

Devotion to the Supreme Being is not 
limited to any holy place or sacred 
country, as the Vedant says,f “In any 
place wherein the mind feels itself un- 
disturbed, men should worship God; 
because no specific authority for the 
choice of any particular place of wor- 
ship is found in the Ved,” which declares, 
“In any place which renders the mind 
easy, man should adore God.” 

[t is of no consequence to those who 
have true belief in God, whether the 
die while the sun is in the north or sou 
of the equator, as the Vedant declares,§ 
“ That any one who bas faith in the only 


* Chhandoggu. 

t 8th, 4th, 5d. 

¢ 11th, 1st, 4th, 
* § It is believed by the Brahmans, that 
any one who dies while the sun is south of 
the equator cannot enjoy eternal bee- 


titude, God, 
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God, dying even when the sun may be 
south of the equator,* his soul shall 

roceed from the body, through Sov 

humna, (a vein which, as the Brahmuns 
suppose, passcs through the navel up to 
the brain,) and approaches to the Su- 
preme Being.” The Ved also positively 
asserts, “'That he, who in life was de- 
voted to the Supreme Being, shall (after 
death) be absorbed in him, and again 
be. ncither liable to birth nor death, re- 
duction nor augmentation. 

The Ved begins and concludes with 
the three peculiar and mysterious epi- 
thets of God, viz. Ist Ong, 2d Tut, 
3d Sut. The first of these signifies, 
“That Being which preserves, destroys, 
and creates!” ‘The second implies, 
“That only Being, which is neither 
male nor female!” ‘The third announces, 
“The true Being!’ ‘These collective 
terms simply affirm, that one, unknown, 
true Being, is the creator, preserver, and 
destroyer of the universe!!! 

I 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
N the engagement between the Bri- 
tish and American fleets, on Lake 
Champlain, a circumstance attended 
the death of our brave Capt. Downie 
well deserving record; and which [I shall 
be happy to find accounted for by some 
ef your philosophical friends, through 
the medium of your Magazine. 

While Capt. Downie was animating 
his men, a large shot passed close te 
him, and he instantly fell dead ; he gave 
not the smallest sign of life after the shot 
had passed him. Upon examining his 
body, no visible injury had been sus- 
tained. 

I cannot believe that the coneussion 
of the atmosphere could have produced 
the above extraordinary effect, and trust 
that some of your ingenious correspon- 
dents will not think the enquiry un- 


worthy their attention. G. G. 
Walworth; April 28. 
ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


S I see, by your last number, that 
the tea-tree is cultivated by the 
Portuguese in the Brazils, I wish to 
know whether there is any good reason 
why a patriotic British ministry might 
not have caused the same thing to-be 
done in our colony at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and whether any measure of the 
kiaid is proposed ? SENEX, 


* 20th, 2nd, 4th, te 
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To the Editor of the Monthly ’ 
SIR, t Magazin, 


S different plans have : 
A ed for so affecting the eat el 
make them fall to the earth whens 
is wanted, I am desirons of lena 
wiicther any of the governments 4 
Europe have yet patronised any of 
those plans with a view to enable tay 
to control the clouds in ike Manner 
as he controls and directs Most other 
natural powers and phenomena, 

Vero.an, 
a 

To sy ile of the Monthly Magazin, 
realy the many burdens com. 

plained of, frequent mention jg 
made of the Tithes, and it appears to me 
that some disposition exists in the minds 
of the people to petition against them; 
but, before such inelinations 
general, I should be glad that the pro. 
priety of such a measure should undergo 
a critical discussion. 

I have thought on the subject myself, 
and, if you will give me leave, I will 
offer my opinion to the consideration of 
such as may think it worth their notice, 
It appears to me that the “tenth in 
Israel” was given to the tribe of Levi, 
“ for their service which oa oe even 
the service of the Tabernacle,” Num, 18 
and 21. A brief account of this service 
is given us by the Apostle Paul, in 
his epistle to the Hebrews, in the 9th 
chapter and 10th verse ; it is thus ex- 
pressed—“ Which stood only in meats 
and drinks, and divers washings and car- 
nal ordinances imposed on them, wiil 
the time of reformation.” This time of 
reformation appears to me to be the be- 
ginning of the gospel dispensation ; for, 
“the priesthood being changed, there 
made of necessity a change also of the 
law.” Heb. 7 and 12. : 

This change in the priesthood relative 
to the service has really taken place 
among all denominations of Christians; 
therefore it does not appear to me rea 
sonable, that the tithes should so Jong out- 
live the service which they were des! 
by God to maintain. The aig 0 
fined application of the tithes does P° 
seem to accord with their or 
tution—for they were for the 
nance of one-twelfth part of the 
of the Jews, who had Arete 
with their brethren in : ’ 
naan, “save cities to dwell in,” 7 
were forty-eight in all, (see po 
and 41;) and but the centh of the 
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1$17.] 
to have been applied for the use 
of the priests, as appears by the 10th 
r and 38th verse of Nehemiah, 
which is as follows :—* And the priest 
the son of Aaron shall be with the Le- 
pites when the Lewites take tithes ; and 
the Levites shall bring up the VITHE OF 
que TITHES unto the house of our God, to 
the chambers into the treasure-house,” (see 
aiso Numbers 18, verse 26.) 
: How long the tithes have been exelu- 
sively appropriated to the use of the pro- 
fessed ministers of the gospel I do not 
know, but I should think it resulted 
from a union betwixt church and state; 
of the Jatter, the opinion of the framers 
of our 2ist article of religion may be 
correct; which is thus expressed—“ For- 
asmuch as they be an assembly of men, 
whereof all be not governed with the 
spirit and word of God, they may err, 
and sometimes have erred, in things 


pertaining unto God.” ‘a. we 
—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


HE question among professional 
men, whether the sister arts of 
sculpture and architecture have not re- 
trograded, while that of painting has 
been rising, seems now giving way alone 
by the multiplied efforts of the rising 
genius in those latter arts. ‘This will 
appear more obvious to the tasteful ob- 
server in his peregrinations through the 
different parts of the country, as well as 
in the large and small works in and 
about the metropolis. Your idea of se- 
lecting the most remarkable edifices, 
which have been erected hy tiving, ar- 
tists, is admirably caleulated to awaken 
the public attention to an art from which 
so much of utility and comfort arises. 
The intention of this communication 


is merely to peint out;-that, although - 


great works are calculated to fix the at- 
tention almost in the ratio. of their quan- 
uty, still there are small ones no less 
entitled to consideration, but which 
escape the observation, either from the 
place of their existence, or from a cer- 
fain ennui in the connoisseur to notice 
little things. The first in point of merit 

these smaller works of art is the Greek 
portico to Lord Stafford's house, in 
Cleaveland-square ; its beauty is of no se- 
order; it exhibits the chasteness 
al breadth so singularly beautiful in 
the Athenian works, of which this is 
pas happy adaptation, and is highly 
reditable to the taste of his lordship, 


and also his architect, Mr. Tatham, Ip 
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the same neighbourhood (Pall Mall), is 
the beautiful front to Hammersley’s 
banking-shop ; G, Maddocks, architect. 
At Charing-cross, the Phoenix Office ; 
Gandy, architect. In Downing-street, 
the entrance to the office of India Con- 
trol; H. Holland, architect. In Essexe 
street, Strand, the front to the chapel, a 
selection from the Antique, or monu- 
ment of the Choragi—this application of 
it to an approach is calculated to shew 
its utility, as well as propriety; J. Ran- 
dall, architect. ‘The front to Praed’s 
banking-shop, Flect-street; J. Soane, 
architect. In Lincoln’s Inn fields, Mr, 
Soane’s house. In Lothbury, Jones and 
Lloyd’s banking-shop ; Geo. Maddoeks, 
architect. 
PHILALETHES. 
ie | 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HE poor, while they conduct them- 

selves with propriety, appear to me 
to possess as equal a right to the liberty of 
gleaning, as the clergy to their tythes, 
or the inferior officers of government to 
their customary fees. ‘They severally, 
if I am not greatly mistaken, originate 
from the same source of common con- 
sent and immemorial prescription; and 
are, I conceive, equally entitled to si- 
milar support, till the legislature think 
proper to interpose its authority, and 
pronounce its omnipotent fiat of partial 
restraint or total abolition. But no 
single person, or association of indivi- 
duals, however respectable their eha- 
racter, or elevated their situation in the 
scale ef society, can possess any exclu- 
sive power to impose regulations, or 
curtail the admitted privileges of any 
part of the people, but by express agree- 
ment of the majority, formally declared 
through themselves, or by means of 
their representatives legally assembled 
in parliament. 

According to an ancient law-book, 
custom becomes law when it ean be 
traced back to 1189. Forty years’ eus- 
tom is binding in ecclesiastical matters, 
and sixty years in civil. Undoubtedly 
the practice of gleaning may be traced 
back to the earliest periods of English 
history, and even to the most distant 
records of time,—in the days of Boaz and 
Ruth. This being an indisputable fact, 
establishes the unquestionable right of 
the poor to glean without interruption 
or impediment, till sufficient cause ean 
be shewn to the contrary. 1 
be proved that the privilege is —_ 
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and that the farmers are unable to pro- 
tect their corn-fields from unseasonable 
intruders, it evinces a disposition more 
decidedly despotic and oppressive to 
disturb or obstruct the poor in the peace- 
uble pursuit of their usual occupation of 
gleaning, than any other act which can 
proceed from the most cruel or tyran- 
nical government on the face of the 
habitable globe. 

Few persons, I believe, of common 
sense or understanding, honor, or ho- 
nesty, engaged in the ordinary transac- 
tions of human life, would be willing to 
incur the inevitable odium resulting 
from an absurd or obstinate refusal to 
comply. with established customs. If 
individuals commonly feel such invin- 
cible repngnance to encounter deserved 
reproach sv easily avoidable, surely any 
mischievous combination of persons, 
however exalted their rank, or extensive 
their influence, associated for the avowed 
purpose of exciting opposition to the 
acknowledged rights of the necessitous 
poor ; rights which may be justly deemed, 
from long enjoyment, their natural in- 
heritance, merit, and should receive 
from the friends of humanity, the most 
marked reprobation. The known au- 
thors and abettors ef such, or similar, 
combinations, which strikes a mortal 
blow at the root of all Christian charity 
amd genuine religion, should be immo- 
Jated on the altar of public resentment, 
and exposed as just objects of social 
seormm and indignation to the latest 
posterity. - 

It is, nevertheless, manifest, that a 
project is in contemplation in certain 
parts of this country, which, if not 
timely opposed, may be soon expected 
to extend its baneful power and influ- 
ence over the whole kingdem,—to rob 
the poor of all their remaining civil 
rights and privileges, the principal of 
which is the liberty of gleaning at the 
time of harvest.* 


Fpswich. 


* How can the enemies of gleaning 
contravene the following passages ?— 

“ And when ye reap the harvest of your 
land, thou shalt not wholly reap the cor- 
ners of thy field, neither shalt thou gather 
the gleanings of thy harvest.—And thou 
shalt not glean thy vineyard, neither shalt 
thou gather every grape of thy vineyard ; 
thow shalt leave them for the poor and 
stranger.” — Leviticus, Chap. xix. v. Yand 10. 
_ “ When thon cnttest down thine harvest 
in thy field, and hast forgot a sheaf in the 
field, thou shalt net go again to fetch it; 
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BENEVOLUS. : 








Right of Gleaning asserted. 


‘legal poor rates, combined w 





HE extreme pressure 
T and the uheolwte nrthe 


and private benevolence, to lle 
sufferings of the poor, are consi the 
which alarm and appal every one 
country has a claim upon every head, 
hand, and heart, to contribute by adyj 
by donations, and by commi sel ae 
the utmost extent of Capability ; and the 
unfeeling lordling, who may continue to 
riot in the full career of dissipation, re. 
gardless of the publie distress, May s00n 
have cause to regret that, even as a mea. 
sure of mere policy, he did not sooner 
listen to the bitter moanings of famine 
or the wild expostulations of despair, ” 

A mong the innumerablerecommenda- 
tions to economise in the article of 
there is still room perhaps for a 
more deserving of attention than 
which has hitherto been urged, or at 
least, I can say, thn any which I my- 
self have noticed; it needs no other ap 
peal for admission into your benevolent 
repository, A pound of Scotch barley is 
retailed here at four pence; this, with a 
sufficient length of time allowed in the 
cooking, will make into a tolerable pud- 
ding-consistency not Jess than agallonof 
water; a pint bason filled with it will 
hold a spoon upright when at its proper 
degree of warmth for eating. Its princi- 
pal merit depends on its being so tho- 
roughly steeped, that it shall produce a 
rich pulp, the form of the grains being 
nearly lost. Not less than five hours’ 
exposure, in a moderately heated oven, 
will be sufficient, and it may bei 
by an hour or two more. 

To obviate the objection, that the poor 
have not the means for such preparation, 
and that the expence would be consr 
derably enhanced if they could do it—I 
reply, that I suppose other towns, and 
even villages, have the same convellp 
ence of public bake-houses that are to be 
found here. When a baker's oven bas 
been emptied of its bread, we can have# 
pan of one-galion size put in to steep it 
contents during the succes night, 
and then the usual baking in the mom 





it shall be for the stranger, for the ase 
less, and for the widow.— 
Deatest thine olive tree, thou shalt not ¢? 
te the boughs mS 
therest the grapes of thy ¥ 
shalt not lean it afterward.”—Dewer 
nomy, Chap, xxiv. v. 19, 20, a0 
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ing for dinner, for the charge of one 
y. Whatever quantity it may have 

by evaporation may be renewed by 

the addition of warm water ; and all the 
ning which is requisite to make it 
table, and, I may even say, as sa- 

a 

ey will be about three large onions, 
one ounce of salt, and a quarter of an 
ounce of pepper. This seasoning will 
not cost more than two-pence for each 
gallon, and it should be put in before 

nding to the oven. 

The total expence, it thus appears, 
would not exceed seven-pence per gal- 
lon, or little more than three farthings for 
a pint measure, or pound weight; and 
this, compared with articles, which are 
usually considered as the cheapest food, 
will incontestably assert its superiority. 

The bread in common use here is four 

nce per !b, and even potatoes are sold 
by the peck at fifteen pence, producing 
twenty pounds weight; and, allowing for 
the parings, may fairly be reckoned at 
ene penny per |b. 

I do not exactly know the cost of the 
soup which the hand of benevolence is 
now so generally distributing, but I be- 
lieve it is not less, on the average, than a 
penny per quart; a pint of this, with one 
quarter of a pound of bread, would thus 
cost three halfpence, and certainly 
would not make a meal half so satis- 
factory as a pint of the barley-pudding, 
which I recommend, at three farthings. 

If any unpleasant smell or mustiness 
should be found in the barley, it may be 
removed by pouring boiling water upon 
it, and, after letting it stand a few mi- 
nutes, throwing the water away. It is 
obvious that various alterations may be 
made in the seasoning—a few of the aro- 
matic herbs, such as mint, parsley, or 
thyme, may improve it ;—or, if the bar- 
ley and water are baked alone, then 


treacle, sugar, -butter,-or vinegar—or- 


part of these combined, may make a 
pleasant variety. Many gradations in 
the quality may be adopted, so as to 
make it suitable to the tables of the 
wealthy, and still keep within a very 
moderate expence ; such additions, for 
instance, as eggs and milk. 

Easter Sunday being a general festival 
and day of good cheer, I amused my- 
self by the experiment how much of the 
Preparation would satisfy me for the day, 
and I found that three pints were as mueh 
#s I could consume, and I think as much 
as any healthy man would require. A 
pint for breakfast was rather too much, 

Movtity Mae. No, 298, 
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s plain family dishes generally farth 


for dinner it was quite enough, 
another divided as a substitute for tea 
in the afternoon, and the remainder for 
supper; and this, with about three half 
pints of water, for the whole day, made 
up my allowance at the cost of nine 
ings, or not more than two-pen 
halfpenny. ear 

This preparation has not only its ex- 
traordinary cheapness to recommend it, 
but I may venture to challenge the 
whole body of the faculty to name any 
substance that contains more effective 
and useful nutriment within the compass 
of the same quantity, I leave it to the 
chemist or the physiologist to explain 
how two ounces of solid food, with the 
addition of water alone, should make so 
wholesome and sufficient a meal. I 
state the fact—it is founded on ubserva- 
tion and experience, and therefore is not 
to be controverted or overthrown by 
supposition, or mere theoretical rea- 
soning. 

In more prosperous times I should 
have disdained to urge such rigid and 
self-denying economy on the feelings 
and calculation of my countrymen. That 
“Qld England” should be reduced to 
“soup-meagre,” and not half enough 
even of this without an enormous claim 
on national benevolence, is a melancholy 
and irrefragable proof of the evils neces- 
sarily attendant upon the funding system, 
with all its dreadful and remote conse» 
quences. 

In a former paper of mine, which 
you inserted in your Magazine, I stated 
the possibility of Eugland and Wales 
maintaining a population of 250,000,000, 
and this has not been controverted. Ll 
there supposed three pounds per day as 
the allowance for each individual, and 
yet the food I have here recommended 
will require but six ounces, On this 
ground, the three pounds might maintain 
eight persons, and the population be 
proportionably increased, I do not say 
it is probable, but only contend for the 
bare possibility, as a result of calculation ; 
it may serve to shew that there may be 
latent resources in political economy, 
which may provide for their own exigen- 
cies, to an extent of which we <t present 
can form no anticipation; and, how- 
ever absurd or visionary the statement 
may appear, it must be admitted as some 
drawback upon the gloomy, demora- 
lizing, anti-social, calculations of the 


theorist Mr. Malthus. 
celebrated James LvcKcock. 
‘emingham; April 8th, 1817. 
Birming A ie Te 
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402 On the Merits of a Residence in France. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magaze. 
SIR, . 


PROCEED to fulfil my promise of 

_ laying before your readers some far- 

ther remarks on our Gallic neighbours ; 

and shall begin with some account of 
their 


Disposition towards the English. 

The tecling of the French towards our 
government is at present very hostile ; 
they lay to its charge almost all their 
late misfortunes; among others, Bona- 
parte’s escape from Elba, the removal 
of the pictures and statues from Paris, 
and the imposition of the heavy contri- 
butions to the allies ; nay, many ‘of them 
go so far as to attribute to our former 
ministers, Mr. Pitt in particular, all the 
miseries brought successively on France 
since the revolution. These convictions, 
however, do not at all actuate them in 
their intercourse with individuals; they 
are flattered, on the contrary, by any in- 
quiry or application for assistance ; they 
never make a cold or indifferent answer ; 
and an Englishman, who is careful to 
avoid ofiensive allusions, may pass 
years in France without perceiving, 
otherwise than by report, the existence 
of the wounded feclings which have just 
been mentioned, 

On the invasion of France, after the 
battle of Waterloo, the Prussians were 
at no pains to conceal their resentment 
of past injuries: an officer of that nation, 
on being asked by a lady if he spoke 
French, was so unconrteous as to an- 
swer, “ Madame, je le parle assez pour 
dire @ vos compatriotes combien je les 
deteste.” A complete contrast to this 
was afforded by the strict discipline and 
polite behaviour of the English,.whom 
the inhabitants had been taught by Bo- 
naparte to dread as the most vindictive 
of their enemies. So agreeably were 
the French undeceived in our country- 
men, that it was common to hear them 
exclaim, “ Rien de plus aimable que les 
Anglois ; ils jouent avec les enfans ; ils 
wont @ la comedie ; ils se joignent & nous 
dans la danse.” Lord Wellington’s en- 
forcement of discipline, and his justice 
in redressing complaints, were extolled 
to the skies: he was declared to be the 
greatest man in Europe, and to be en- 
dowed with many a quality which it 
never entered inio the imagination of 
his countrymen to attribute to him. But 
alas! how transient is French, panegyric 
—all this admiration fell to the ground 
when his lordship pronounced his inter- 


pretation of the capitul (ane, 
© Capitulatj : 
and declared it to imply oy of Pay 
tion of the pictures, Statues, i 
objets d'art transferred, in the other 
conquest, to the French days 
“All sense of former kindness Was f 
ten in this overwhelming mortiiont 
“Ah les Anglois ont toujours et; les 
ennemis de la France ; leur Milord Wel 
lington s'est bien dementi,” 
State of Party-feeling in France 

This is a very complicated topic, ang 
will require an ex planation of consider. 
ble length. Many persons, acquainted 
with the habjtual versatility of th 
French character, imagined that they 
would turn, and attach themselves in 4 
body to the Bourbons, as soon as that 
family had once more re-appeared in 
the splendor of sovereignty ; and the ac. 
clamations lavished, in April 1814, op 
the magnanime Alexandre, seemed to 
corroborate that opinion. These per- 
sons, however, have not taken into ac 
count how deeply the consequences of 
the revolution had taken root in France, 
and that to desire the removal of a ty- 
rannical usurper was a. very different 
thing from the recal of those who could 
not be considered cordial in the mainte- 
nance of the great, and in several re- 
spects beneficial, changes, introduced 
during the last twenty-five years, The 
pious habits of the king  snggested a 
dread of a revival of the ancient predo- 
minance of clerical influence, and of the 
re-assumption, at the first convenient 
opportunity, of the extensive landed 
property which bad been transferred 
from the church to the aequereurs des 
biens nationaux. A similar apprehew 
sion was excited in regard to the estates 
of the emigrants ; and what affected a 
much more numerous class, was the 
dread that civil and military promotion 
would no longer be the meed of senionly 
or exertion, but ee as in former 
days, to the privileged classes, 

The connaquenan of all this is, that 
there remains, and will remain for seve- 
ral years, among the French, @ — 
more decided opposition of poli 
feeling than we should expect-among % 
changeable and so easily satisfied a pe 
ple. Let us endeavour to kind 
matter to a point, and to form some 5! 
of estimate of a much disputed a 
—I mean the relative numbers of thet’ 
parties. Among landholders, the “ae 
rity, with the exception of the’ ~a 
reurs des biens Nationauz,” are wm eelng 
of the Bourbons; and a similar or 
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may be said to pervade the mass of the 
qntry, in whose mind the horrors of 
the Conscription are more fresh than the 
eld grievances that existed before the 
reve ution. The curés, morcover, have 
t influence among this class, and 
Bonaparte never committed a greater 
error than in neglecting to attach to him 
the ecclesiastical body. If we pass from 
the country to the towns, we shall find 
on the royalist side a majority of the 
inhabitants of the cities which, like Bor- 
deaux and Marseilles, were injured by 
Bonaparte’s anti-commercial edicts ; 
but we must place on the opposite list 
several towns like Ronen, where a jea- 
Jousy is entertained of the competition 
of English manufactures, mixed with an 
apprehension that the Bourbons may 
lend a partial ear to the interest of the 
country that afforded them a refuge in 
their distress). Extending our view 
from traders to professional men, and 
the middling classes generally, we must 
take into the account that a large pro- 
portion of these have grown up since the 
Bourbons ceased to reign, and ascribe 
their professional success to the field 
opened to industry by the abolition of 
absurd privileges, and to the eclat given 
by the revolution to the bourgeois, and 
others of the tiers etat. ‘There are, 
moreover, in every town of France, a 
number of persons, now established in 
very pacific pursuits, who have passed 
their earlier years in military service, 
and who look back with predilection to 
the cause for which they fought ;—you 
can never prevent a Frenchman from 
expatiating on his exploits, or persuade 
him that his labours have not been of 
the greatest benefit to his country. ‘To 
these we have to add the majority of the 
returned prisoners of war, particularly 
those detained in England, who speak, 
ina tone of complaint by no means 


common among Frenchmen, of the neg-__ 


lect experienced by officers, and the 
privatious incurred by privates, during 
their prolonged captivity. ‘The north- 
eastern part of France, twice invaded, 
and twice exposed to very rough treat- 
ment from the Allies, feels, in no com- 
mon degree, a spirit of resentment; and 


lastly, the body of dissenters, particu-. 


larly the Protestants, whose apprchen- 
sive eyes dread the return of Catholic 
influence, all look with predilection to 
cause of — revolution. 
result consequently is, that 
France exhibits a ray divided picture, 
that discrepancies: of the most 
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striking nature will be found to exist in 
the same city or province. In Paris we 
find the men of extensive business and 
capital adhering firmly to the Bourbons, 
while a number of the middling class 
still consider Bonaparte in the light of a 
benefactor to the metropolis. In Nor- 
mandy, we find Caen, a town long noted 
for the residence of noblesse, or landed 
sentry, exhibit a decided superiority of 
royalists ; while Rouen on the right, and 
“the Cherburg on the left, overflow with 
revolutiouists, in consequence of parti- 
cular preferences given to them by Bo- 
naparte’s government. 
kingdom collectively, we find royalism 
predominate in the south and west; 
while in the east the balance inclines to 
the cause of the revolution. The aged 
rejoice at the restoration of the ancient 
dynasty—the young know them only as 
exiles, and dread their hostility to exist- 
ing institutions. 
the royalists are greatly superior; but 
the revolutionists are more active, inte!- 
ligent, and efficient. 


Viewing the 


In point of numbers, 


Is then the divided state of political 


feeling an argument against an English 
family taking up its residence in France ? 
‘here seems no reason that it should, 


since the cause of the existing division 
is strictly domestic, and by no means 
likely to lead to a quarrel, or even to a 
slighting expression towards our coun- 
trymen settled in that country. Of this 
a very satisfactory proof was afforded a 
couple of years ago, in the case of the 
English who chose to remain in France 
after Bonaparte’s return from Elba. 
During the last ‘twenty-five years, 
every sucecssive government of Trance 
has held- forth magnificent promises, 
and has as regularly failen short in the 
performance: the consequence is, an 
almost total blank of patriotic fecling in 
the country—a disposition with many 
to expect as little from the Bourbons as 
from their predecessors, aud a wonde- 
rous solicitude on the part of indivi- 
duals to escape from their respective 
shares of the publie burdens or respon- 
sibility. It is thus customary with 
Frenchmen to compliment an English 
man, “ sur le patriotisme de sa nation, son 
union, et sa disposition a faire des sacri- 


fices pour la cause publique.” To this 


they are apt to add observations of 
more questionable accuracy, on the dex- 
terity of our government, and the acute- 
ness of our foreign miuisters:—* Ad, 
monsieur, que votre gouvernement est 
adroit ; que vos diplomates sont fins!” 

7 32 Conclusion, 
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Conclusion. 

I am now to bring my remarks to a 
close. If they are thought too favoura- 
ble to the French, I must beg leave to 
appeal to the testimony of those of our 
countrymen who have resided a consi- 
derable time among them, or to those 
who have been in the trying situation of 
prisoners of war. A traveller who passes 
only a few months in France, on his way 
to Italy or Germany—an officer who 
traverses a province with his regiment— 
or even the head of a family, who, in- 
tending to emigrate, takes a cursory 
survey of a few particular districts, are 
all to be left. out.of consideration in 
forming our estimate so comprehen- 
sivé as the character of the nation 
at large. ‘These persons see the coun- 
iry only in inns and stage-coaches ; 
they have of themselves very little 
means of observation; and they neces- 
sarily form their notions from the con- 
versation of those whom they meet by 
accident, and with whom they happen 
1o pass a fetv days or hours in their hasty 
progress. What should we say of a 
foreiguer, who, arriving in England with 
the most unfavourable impressions, with 
the notion qu’en crimes l Angleterre fut 
toujours feconde, should presume to de- 
clare that all his suspicions were con- 
firmed, after he had passed a few weeks 
in London, and travelled in a _stage- 
coach to York and Edinburgh ? 

I shall have no objection to answering 
any queries made through the medium 
of your miscellany, with the proviso, 
that the applicants are not to expect an 
answer to each separated inquiry, but a 
general rejoinder, after the lapse of a few 
months, when several topics may be 
combined and discussed in a paper of 
length. Let me add that, though better 
satisfied with France than several of our 
countrymen, I have no idea of making it 
the final abode of my family ; but look 
forward to the time when, after accom- 
plishing our objects in education and 
otherwise, we shall all once more set 
foot in Old England, and I shall find 
myself at liberty to exchange the signa- 
ture of Emigrans for that of 


REDITURUS. 
RI 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
iM} ANY districts of Great Britain 
are much injured by the impe- 
tuous overflowing of rivers. Perhaps 
. the following expedient may be rendered 
practically useful in guarding against 
utundation, and also as a means for irri- 


Means of averting Destructive Inundations, 





June 

gating fields deficient in : . " 
extracted from an old whan 
writer has been permitted to ; te 
proprietor was in a situation wh;, Th 
cluded experiment; and, unless _ 


vouchsafe a place in your ™ 
the beneficial scheme may be lost 
the world. It is proposed to ; 


; Cut smal} 
canals in such soil as requires irrieas; 
which will diverge the overwising 
flood into channels, where its presence 
will promote vegetation. If this dive. 
sion of the water should not be found 
sufficient to hinder mischievous effects, 
a larger canal should be cut on ead, 
side, as near as — to the source of 
the stream. Embankments may be 
made more efficient by sowing the seeds 
of furze at the base, on that side next 
the river, and down to its verge, Fume 
grows in the poorest soil, and its 
tangling roots will consolidate the sand 
or gravel, and confine the fluid within 
due limits; but, to protect the young 
plants of furze, it will be necessary to 
drive stakes, three feet in length, along 
the margin, in three or four rows, half 
a foot asunder. Before these stakes de- 
cay, the furze will have attained growth 
to protect itself. TERMINUS, 

— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 

ewes correspondent A. B., in the 

last Number of your entertaining 
Miscellany, after describing the expe- 
riment communicated by Mr. Wilkes, 
of Measham, to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, in 1803, observes that this isa 
species of proof which demonstrates a 
greater advantage to be derived from 
reducing the elevation of roads im a 
hilly country, than is shewn by the usual 
mechanical experiment of a camage 
drawn up an inclined plane by a weight 
suspended over a pulley. 

It appears, by this experiment, tbat, 
on the rail-way rising 7 of an inch to 
a yard, achorse drew the weight of fire 
tons; but, on a rise of 1} inch to a yard, 
he could only draw three tons: and A. B. 
observes, the experiment proves 
there was a — in the horse's powrt 
of 1943lb. on the increasing eleva 
aa of an inch. All this is very 
true, but it is not by any means 4c 
rect statement of the question of 
horse can put in motion five ~ ap 
three tons, or one ton, = the 
sistance of mechanical power; 
advantage derived from the malice 
by which he drew the weight - 
tons, must be deducted, pers 
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_ be made of the 
mation can be made o power 
of the horse. A. B. gives no data on 
which to form such a calculation; but, 
sapposiDg the wheels of the waggon to 
be thirty inches high, the axles three 
inches diameter, and well oiled, their 
power would be equal to about 33 of 
the absolute weight, leaving one fortieth 
part in friction for the horse to over- 
come, or 24 cwt., to which must be 
the mechanical power of the in-' 
clined plane acting against him: five- 
sixteenths of an inch is about the 115th 
of a yard; therefore the same pro- 
portion of the load, which is about 3qrs. 
15lb. must be added ; making together 
3 cwt. lqr. 15lb., which the herse would 
bave to draw up this gentle slope. 

Now, let us see what the poor beast 
would have to do up the steeper hill. 
An inch and three-quarters in a yard is 
an elevation of about one-twentieth of 
the length of the inclined plane, and 
one-twentieth part of the weight of three 
tons is three hundred weight ; this, added 
to the computed resistance of friction in 
the machinery, makes 5$ cwt., which 
the horse had to draw in this case, al- 

vmost double that of the former; and he 
must have been a horse of considerable 
strength and spirit to have exerted him- 
self with such effect. 

This result seems the very reverse 
of the inference A. B. is desirous of de- 
riving from the experiment he relates ; 
bis position, however, that the physical 
power of the horse decreases by the in- 
creasing elevation of the hill, is never- 
theless true. 

That a horse going up hill is placed 
in an attitude unfavorable for drawing 
a load is self-evident, and needs not the 
aid of mechanical philosophy to furnish 
proof; but it would be extremely difficult 
to ascertain in what ratio. 


It might be cruel to attempt making © 


experiments on the absolute physical 
strength of animals that cannot express 
their sensations: I recollect a most in- 
human trial of strength of this sort some 
years ago: a wager was laid whether a 
race-horse, or a cart-horse, could bear 
the greatest load; and, by means of a 
crane, equal weights were heaped upon 

backs of each, till the cart-horse 
sunk under his burthen, while the high- 

oded animal stood firm and erect. 


stage-coaches, driving at a round trot up 
* paved hill, which, as well as I can 
aneer my eye, aided by an imperfect 
oe made with my walking- 

ck, I compute, has an elevation of 


On the Power of Horses on Inclined Planes. 


perhaps, to remark, that the p 


I meet almost every day one or morc. 
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one in twelve, or thereabouts. Now 
these coaches, with their load, on an 
average, may be taken at the weight 
of 24 tons; this would give so ing 
more than 4 cwt. for the resistance of 
the inclined plane; and, allowing 2 ewt. 
for the friction at the axis and inequa- 
lities at the circumferences of the wheels, 
it would be 168lb. to each horse; and 
this appears to be the full extent of the 
power of the animals, for I have seen 
them not unfrequently relax into a walk 
in spite of the driver’s lash: and I ought, 
roprietor 
of the carriages alluded to, has the re- 
putation of keeping the finest and best- 
fed cattle in the kingdom. 

That horses of this description would 
draw a much greater weight on hard 
and level ground there can be no doubt. 
The roads in this neighbourhood are in 
general hard; a very heavy carriage, 
therefore, once put in motion, the ve- 
locity is easily continued; and I am of 
opinion, that, at their usual speed of seven 
or eightimiles an hour, on level ground, 
the average pressure on the collar of 
each horse does not excted twenty-five, 


or at most thirty, pounds. T. 
——a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


IVE me leave to explain a few cir- 

cumstances respecting THE Ma- 

JOLO, a little work of mine, which was 
published some time ago. 

I have been asked by several friends, 
if there was such a person as the hero; 
and one of the Reviews has very sagely 
supposed, that the story is probably the 
life and adventures of the author. 
When I called it a tale, I did not hope 
that it would have been taken for any 
thing else, nor did I presume to think 
there was such a likelihood of reality in 
the incidents as for a moment to render 
this doubtful; at least I am not conscious 
of having interwoven any one transaction 
in which I ever was engaged myself, or 
described a scene from actual survey. I 
cannot conceive what an invented story 
is, if that of the Majolo be not fic- 
titious. : 

It is true that in Cagliari there is 
such a society as I have mentioned, and 
all the incidents have some foundation in 
fact, for I have either heaid or read of 
similar occurrences; but that any such 
person as the Majolo did at any time 
exist in Sardinia, or that any ever 
met with such adventures as I have as- 
cribed to him, it would be tautology to 
deny. Theanecdote of Bonaparte — 
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lated to me by the person who played the 
part that the Majolo is represented as 
performing ; and I avail myself of the 

resent opportunity to refer to Warden's 

tters from St. Helena, as containing a 
curious instance of the force of involun- 
tary conjecture on the means by which 
Bonaparte discovered the parties en- 
gaged in the conspiracy of Pichegru. 
It is precisely of the same nature of that 
intellectual operation by which the 
Majolo discovers the murder of Count 
Waltzerstien. This is nota fit place to 
develope the causes by which I con- 
ecive the mind is, in such circumstances, 
actuated ; but, had I been aware of ob- 
taining the testimony of such a character 
as Bonaparte to my doctrine, I would 
have run the risk of incurring the charge 
of mysticism still more, by endea- 
vouring to account for the phenomenon 
ou rational principles. 

Novels are rarely read twice by the 
samc person, and I cannot hope that any 
thing from my pen will receive atten- 
tion so extraordinary ; but I do feel mor- 
tified to observe, that. the moral ten- 
dency of the Majolo, should be sus- 
ceptible of such misconstruction as to 
draw down on the author a charge of at- 
tempting to establish mystical reveries as 
philosophy, when my whole end and aim 
has been to show how much the indul- 
gence of enthusiastic conceptions, and of 
fancies embued with superstition, tends 
to impair the usefulness of talents. It 
has also been objected to the reflections 
of the hero, that they are trite and com- 
mon-place, though promulgated with 
great emphasis; but this was essential to 
the dramatic propriety of his character— 
a man of profound and solid knowledge 
would not have given way to ideal prin- 
ciples in the manner he is represented to 
have done. It is, in fact, the utmost 
praise that can be bestowed on the essay 
to say, that the hero, while he has much 
of the air of genins and originality about 
him, has, in fact, very little substantially 
of either. 

Before I conclude, allow me to ob- 
serve, that the conjectures respecting 
Cleland as the author of Junius, must be 
added to the list of the numerous vain 
endeavours by presumptive evidence to 
trace the real author. Since the pub- 
lication of the Majolo, however, a 
number of curious circumstances have 
been communicated to me upon this sub- 
ject, and which will probably be given 
to the world in a proper manner; in the 
mean time, as you have yourself ac- 
quired many incidental and pointing cir- 
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cumstances towards th i. . 
owards the 

let me ask, if you ever heard an 
concerning Lauchlin Maclean, » Arm, 


private secretary to Lord was 
and afterwards, - think, ee 
tary of state ;—he was lost ina frigate 
on the coast of Africa, in his y 
to India. This person was orig; . 
surgeon in Otway’s regiment, whi 
quartered in Philadelphia - - 
1761, and distinguished himself in that 
city by a most bitter invective agai 
the governor; the style of whieh poe 
cured him the patronage of the famous 
Col. Barré, by whom he was t 
to England, and introduced to the firg 
Marquis of Lansdown, then Lord Shel- 
bume. He had an impediment in his 
speech, which prevented him from 
shining in conversation; but he was a 
man of wonderful powers; and what, 
perhaps, renders this notice the more cu- 
rious, the gentleman who suffered under 
the scourge of his pen when the last let- 
ters of Junius appeared, upon reading 
the second, declared to my informant 
that it could be written by no one but 
Lauchlin Maclean. J. GALt. 
Lindsey Row ; Chelsea. 

*.* On the point whether Lanchiin 
Maclean was or was not the author of Ju- 
nius’s Letters, we feel it due to this hypo- 
thesis to state, that in the conversation 
which Sir Richard Phillips had with the 
Marquis of Lansdown on this subject, a 
few days before bis death, and which con- 
versation is described, with reference te 
other parties, in the Monthly Magazine for 
July 1813, the first question of the marquis 
was,— But what does Almon say of 
Maclean?” and presently afte he 
asked, rather peevishly, “ But does he say 
nothing of Maclean ?” These circum 
stances led Sir Richard Phillips to press 
Maclean on the attentiomw of Almon, who 
would, however, listen only to his own hy- 
pothesis about Boyd ; but in his Preface he 
inserted the following note, under t 
of Mr. Gratton and Mr. Lauchlin Mac- 
lean, upon whom he says, Pare rr 
have fallen as the joint nother tm 
was certainly the opivion stor: 
Marquis of Lansdown, VU! Mr. 
Jean nothing more can be said, than 
he has not given any proofs, W ¥ 
in the least known, that his literary 
lities were very formidable. 
gentleman of trong ee ef 
ing good sense, yet his i 
of Grafton, on the subject of the ae 
dia Company’s dividend, in the year 
written at the time of irritation, felt, eX 
the smart of injury is most kee of 
hibits not a spark of the eloque in 
Junius.” Almon acted as @ 


joining Gratton and Macleat —Epitor. 
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1817.) 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

HAT the medical profession have 
T not adopted any scientific classi- 
fication of disease, is a subject of just 
surprise, and is certainly a severe re- 
dection on the men of talcnt who are 
otherwise an ornament to it. From this 
waut of permanent laws in the arrange- 
ment of disease, into what degrading 
and mischievous errors are we preci- 
pitated ; how feeble and contradictory 
are the means which we exert to alle- 
yiate human calamity! From this defi- 
ciency we observe writers endeavouring 
to establish deductions, and acciden- 
tally falling upon opinions, which, if we 
possessed fixed laws, and if our prin- 
ciples of science were reduced toa ge- 
neral system, in the first instance, we 
should never have doubted; and, in 
the second, our confused uncertainties 
would have been accepted, as_ well 
ascertained axioms. ‘The greatest er- 
rors of our present systems of nosology 
consist in a diffusive confusion of ideas, 
and a pedantry of style, that has re- 
jected the simplicity to which Nature 
adheres, and has adopted superficial and 
trifling distinctions, in the place of 
characteristic denominations. ‘Thus dis- 
ease has been earefully particularised 
with respect to its appearances, but 
has not been denominated according to 
its specific character; so that, in the 
treatment, we have mistaken symptom 
for disease, and disease for symptom. 
The idea that fever is idiopathic, and not 
symptomatic, appears to me the greatest 
impediment to the establishing medical 
science upon a firm basis. We have, 
till now, been overwhelmed by medical 
literature, with unsatisfactory, and often 
unauthenticated, compilations of cases 


and experiments; of symptoms real and __ 


imaginary, without any decisive effort 
having been made to rescue our science 
from the confusion and mystery in which 
it has been so long enveloped. It is, 
therefore, with pleasure, that I can con- 
gratulate the friends of philosophy on 
the appearance of a steady light in the 
scientific atmosphere, which, I hope, 
Will assist in dispelling the errors in 
Which we have been so long benighted, 
and place before us the truth, with re- 
‘pect to this bewildered subject, in co- 
oan strong and impressive that it 
ne ge eee — that . se 

* Anew system of nosology has 
‘ppeared in a contracted ieberes far 


Bue perfect in its principle than any 
2 


- Dr. Parkinson’s valuable System of Nosology. 407 


that has preceded it. This system 
promulgated in lectures by its rt 
(Dr. Parkinson,) at Leicester. I dare 
assert, that all the laboured essays on 
disease, which have appeared for years, 
have done nothing towards the dignity 
of medical science, in comparison with 
this effort; and I do not doubt but that 
it will stand in the first rank with the 
best accepted scientific systems which 
have appeared, if posterity, from its 
usefulness, does not concede it even a 
higher station.” Within a less compass 
than a hundred pages, it unfolds to the 
eye of the reader all the principles which 
govern health, disease, and death; in 
short, it concentrates the spirit of all 
that has been written, or said, on these 
subjects, since the science has emanci- 
pated itself from barbarism. This new 
system considers health, discase, and 
death, in the relation which they are 
observed to manifest towards each other, 
and which Dr. Parkinson elucidates by 
a numerical scale of graduation, similar 
to the following :— 


pris rig Death—from mortal ex- 
Abiosis. 2 ct : cess % vital action. 
9 )Disease—from excess of 
Hyper ‘i f vital actions exceeding 
cs ‘7S the limits of health. 
6 Health—or a medium state 
5 of vital actions, to be met 
4 by either classes of dis- | 
ease with some latitude. . 
3) Disease—trom a diminution 
cation) 2h of vital actions below the 
1 Me a s health. 
bf eath—from a mortal ab- 
Abiosis. ; 0 straction of vital powers. 


Concerning which, p. 8, he says, *‘ Let 
it be remembered that the foregoing 
scale is altogether hypothetical ; that the 
truth or solidity of the system it is in- 
tended to elucidate is wholly_indepen- 
dent of its accuracy ; that the graduation 
of it is an arbitrary assumption, and iis 
numerical extent a mere suggestion of 
fancy. In a project of this kind, mathe- 
matical precision was not, could not be, 
attained,—the nature of the subject reu- 
alers it impossible.” 

The author gives a lucid view of the 
attributes of health and disease, at p. 5, 
Introd., and of their relation and depen- 
dance on each other. The attention of 
the reader is particularly directed to the 
novelty introduced under the head of - 
Types; they are introduced ‘to denote 


‘the intensity of diseases,’ and prevent a 


great deal of that confusion in medicai 
Janguage and ideas, which was conse- 
quent upon this deficiency in former 


systems, The term fever, as a denomi- 
nation 
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pation of disease, is banished from this 
nomenciature ; we hope, for the future, 
never to be adopted with this capacity 
in medical language. He declares it 
an absurdity to suppose, that fever can 
exist idiopathically, and I feel almost 
ashamed to insist upon this new doc- 
trine, when, abstractedly considered, it 

ars so conclusive and self-evident; 
and especially at a time when so much 
investigation has occurred with respect 
te disease, and so much industry in 
anatomical research. It is necessary, 


. however, if we adhere to historical ae- 


curacy, to acknowledge, that,this doc- 
trine has never before been decisively 
declared, and when a ray of light has 
accidentally flashed across our minds, 
and placed this truth before us in a 
suppositious and tangible shape, we have 
adopted it with se much caution and 
incredulity, that it would serve to ex- 
cite laughter in a sehool-boy, and turn 
the serious gravity of philosophy into 
ridicule. The view which the author 
takes of the disease, which is usually 
denominated typhus fever, is quite new, 
and is a novelty of a most valuable sort, 
and exhibits to us his talents for re- 
search, and the peculiar direction which 
they have pursued in the path of science. 
He places it in his first class of diseases, 
and in his first order, viz.—Class, Hy- 
perbiosis ; order, Diffusus; and states 
at to be local inflammation seated in, 
and peculiar to solids of a diffusive form, 
or of the order Platy ta; thus, 
Syllabus 2, p. 12, he says, “ Fever is 
never an idiopathic disease. It is al- 
ways symptomatic of local Hyperbiosis; 
therefore, it cannot be allowed any se- 
parate or distinct appellation. Typhus 
fever, is a symptom only; or rather is 
composed of an assemblage of symp- 
toms, inseparable from a given type of 
hyperbiosis ; the identity of the disease 


‘js inflammation of some solid of the first 


order, or platy iia; and the in- 
creased sensibility, mobility, circulation, 
and caloric, the component parts of in- 
flammation, are the evidences of its 
existence. Intermittent and remittent 
fevers are of the same class as typhus, 
(commonly called,) and of the same iden- 
tical genus, differing only in the degree 
of intensity of local inflammation, that 
,&c.” And again he says, 
“T have to add, that, if what is usually 
called typhus fever, terminates in death, 
on exammation of the dead body, the 
seat of local ne ree may always be 
discovered, and will be found either ‘in 
a highly inflamed state, or perhaps more 
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re (June), 
nia anger hae state of » 
author pr s to mark the i 
distinction which he stp 
between the fever, usually ealled my 
and that which is denominated typhay, 
(both after Cullen.) He places te? 
the same class, but in different . 
the first is of the order dj 
nocha fever (commonly ) he » 
poses to be local inflammation of 
second order of solids ( spherimorphia, 
and consequently is of the second order 
of diseases, that is, hyperbiosis spheriews, 
It is worthy to remark here, that the 
classes are substantives; and that the 
orders are their qualifying terms, ¢ 
adjectives, and we ought not to omit 
notiemg the simplicity which will be 
introduced into the language of seience, 
by this classical arrangement, I an 
almost tempted to give a quotation from 
his work, to elucidate this highly im- 
portant and interesting distinction, but 
it is not within the limits of my purpose, 
or indeed adapted to this sort of com- 
munication. However much objection 
may be made as to his original claim to 
the discovery of the two first classes of 
diseases, I think none will dispute his 
just title to the two last classes—his 
Diahyperbiosis and Diacatobiosis, a 
being exclusively and altogether new; 
and, so far as 1 am enabled to judge, 
belonging entirely to himself. It is 
necessary to observe, that these ar 
secondary diseases, the sequela or con- 
sequence of the two first classes, which 
are primary diseases. Whether the 
learned critic may consider this attempt 
at a new arrangement of diseases ito 
classes, orders, genera, species, Valr 
eties, and types, as a successful at 
tempt, or not, is a matter of indifference 
to me, so long as the principles upon 
which it is established are uninvalidated 
and irrefutable. Although I have 0 
other attachment to this system than 


what results from a high admiration of 


talent, and a devoted attachment . 
truth, yet, if it should be necessary 

defend it, I shall not, on that occasion, 
enter the lists fearfully or rel vi 
and I am willing to declare, that, 0’ 
should excite the attention of the ph 


je as its 
having appeared before the publi¢ 3 
champion. The indiscriminate smi 
lignant efforts of criticism are”. 
erted to destroy the germ of tra —_ 
bud; but, with what success, We" 
well apprised to require comment in tis 
feel conscious that there exists net 
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1817. ] , 
w system so much of truth, that it 
mast wtimately prevail against all 
opposers. Me sss ae 
; near orough. 
Quorndon us 5 ie 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
AM not much inclined to enter the 
i ccoeversiel lists, particularly in 
matters of criticism ; because I do not 
think it will benefit the republic of let- 
fers, It never was my intention - to 
shake my critical trident at plagiarism 
of all descriptions ;” although I think, 
wherever it is discovered, it is open to 
animadversion. Plagiarism may be de- 
fined as having a large com tay pry a 
ill apply as well to a page as to a few 
oe ar although I admit that 
“two persons, in considering the same 
subject, may have the same ideas, and 
express them in nearly the same man- 
ner,” still I must maintain, it is impos- 
possible that Blair’s Grave can be consi- 
dered perfectly original by any person 
who attentively reads the various similar 
lines by anterior writers, some of which 
have been already pointed out, others I 
will here subjoin :— 
When it draws near to witching time of 
night. Blair. 
"Tis now the very witching time of night, 
Shakespeare. 


Look how the fair one weeps, the conscious 
tears 

Stand thick as dew-drops on the bells of 
flowers. Blair. 

from her fair eyes 

She wip’d two pearls, the remnant of wild 





showers, 
Which hang like drops upon the bells of 
flowers, Dryden. 


Bat ah! where are his rents, his comings-in? 
Al! now you've made the rich man poor 
indeed. Blair. 
Whatare thy rents, what are thy comings- 
in? --- -  -->- Shalespeare. 
He that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
But makes me poor indeed.—Shakspeare. 


Unheard-of tortures 
Must be reserved for such—these herd 
together ; 
€ common damn’d shun their society, 
And look upon themselves as fiends less 


foul. Blair.” 

That troop are plac’d apart from common 
crimes ; ; 

The damu'd themselves start wide, and shun 
that band, 

Asfar more black and more forlorn than 
they, Dryden. 


Mr. Webb has discovered a coinci- 
ce between part of the last extract 
Moxtuty Mac. No, 298. 


Plagiarisms in Blair’s Grave, 


409 


and Lee’s tragedy of Alexander; but & 
am of an opinion, that Blair had Dryden 
in view when he wrote, 


_ Will your correspondent W. H. he« 
sitate to agree with me, that Blair has 


been guilty of piracy? The general 
reader of poetry, who might pass over 
the following coincidents, would pause 
when he met with such a mass of fair 
transcriptions as I have already quoted, 
let his liberality be what it may :— 


Whatever is, is right. Pope. 
Whatever is, is in its causes just. Dryden. 


Remembrance and reflection how ally’d, 
What thin partitions sense and thought 
divide. Pope. 
Great wits are sure to madness neat 
ally’d, . 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide, 
Dryden. 
Vindicate the ways of God to man. Pope, 
And justify the ways of Ged to man. 
Milton, 
Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen. 
Pope. 
For trath has such a face and such a mien, 
As to be lov’d needs only to be seen, 
Dryden. 
This last couplet of Pope’s is certainly 
nothing more than an inversion of the 
terms and statement of Dryden; how- 
ever, I shall pass them over, because 
such similarities do not occur so free 
quently as in “the Grave.” I admire 
that poem: I think much credit due to 


-Blair for the ingenious manner in which 


he has woven so many lines of other 
writers into it; but, as there are many 
other passages than [ have quoted 
equally piracies, I must repeat my asser- 
tion, with all due deference to W. He 
that Robert Blair has been guilty of pla- 
giarism to an utipardonable degree: the 
following line of Martial may with jus- 


tice be applied— 


Stat contra, dicitque tibi tua pagina, for es, 


W. H. has evinced much good hus 
mour in differing with me, for which be 
has mv thanks; and I am not Without 
my hopes, but he will feel satisfied and 
convinced that I do not intend being 
unmerciful in my researches after pil- 
lage—for “mercy is like the dew of 
Heaven:” but, where I find the literary 
property of one person has been invaded 
for the purpose of enriching another, I 
consider it my daty i step forward and 
protect the invaded ; or, to use the idea 
of some writer { have met with, strip 
the daw of his borrow’d plumage. 

Greenwich, NEPTUNE» 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
OBSERVE, in Mr. Foster’s ad- 
mirable Kssay on Decision of Cha- 
racter, some allusions to that great friend 
of mankind, the late JoHN Howarp, 
esq, which tend to impress upon the 
minds of his readers an idea that Mr. 
Howard was so much absorbed in the 
prosecution of the main object of his life, 
as to be wholly indifferent to the beau- 
ties either of nature or of art. A few 
days ago, however, in looking over some 
of the original letters of Mr. H., ad- 
dressed to his friend the Rev. Mr. Sy- 
monds, of Bedford, I particularly no- 
ticed one which seemed to authorize a 
very different opinion, and which, though 
itdid not go to prove that Mr. H. was 
less assiduous: in the attainment of his 
benevolent designs than he is generally 
supposed to have been, certainly gave 
much reasou to doubt of the correctness 
of the information on which Mr. Foster 
has founded his_remarks. I cannot do 
better, perhaps, than by giving an ex- 
tract both trom Mr, Foster’s Essays, and 
irom the letter to which I refer; a copy of 
Which Ihave been obligingly favoured 
with by the lady who has it in her posses- 
Sion, and who isa niece of the gentle- 
man to whom it was addressed. 
Speaking of the great end to which 
Mr. Howard's exertions were directed, 
Che importance of this object, (says 
Ir, o held his faculties in a state of 
ad te Which was too rigid to be at- 
Shioeth ) ae interests, and on which, » 
ort “Wi the beauties of nature and of 
_,. 4no power. He had no leisure 


seling- which he could spare to be di- 


verted among the innumerable varieties 
of the extensive scenes which he tra- 
versed ; all his subordinate feelings lost 
their separate existence and operation 
by falling into the grand one. There 
have not been wanting trivial minds to 
mark this as a fault in his character; but” 
the mere men of taste ought to be silent 
respecting such aman as Howard,—he is 
above the sphere of their judgment.” 
Vol. 1, page 172. 

Let us now sce what are Mr. How- 
ard’s own words—his letter is dated, 
“Rome, May 22, 1770.” Referring to 
his passage over the Alps, he says, 
“These mountains are three or four days’ 
passing ; for many miles there is hardly a 
three-foot road, with precipices into the 
sea—I should guess, three times the height 
of St. Paul's.” “ Florence,” he continues, 
“ being the seat of the arts, I visited the 
famous gallery many days, from whence 
I travelled to this once-renowned city: 
the amazing ruins of temples, palaces, 
aqnaducts, &c. give one some faint idea 
of its ancient grandeur, though it is com- 
paratively now a desert, ‘The descrip- 
tion of them, as also of St. Peter's Charch 
and the Vatican, I must defer till Ihave 
the pleasure of seeing you.” 

Being myself decidedly of opinion that 
the contemplation of the beauties, both 
of nature and of art, has a tendency to 
enlarge the mind, and to strengthen vir- 
tuous principles, I am desirous to have it 
known that the immortal Howard was 
not insensible to cither and that, whilst 
the amelioration of the sufferings of a 
large portion of his fellow-creatures 
constituted the study and employment 
of the greater part of his valuable life, 

3G 2 he 






















































































412 Changes in the Sea from the Depositions of Rivers, 


\. he would sometimes indulge in viewing 


the natural beauties of the different 
countries which he traversed, or in the 
inspection of the various productions of 
human taste and skill. 

T. CLARK, JUN. 

Birmingham ; April 14. 

<r 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
T is extremely natural to surmise, as 
C. H. observes in your intelligent 
miscellany for February last, (page 
113,) that the surface of the ocean has 
been always gradually rising on the 
Jand : this effect, we conclude, must pro- 
eecd, in some degree, from its own nu- 
merous and prolific creatures,—in the 
bones, the shells, and other relics, of 
those tribes which once sported and vo- 
raciously fed in that abounding element ; 
and also from the perpetual decay of ma- 
rine plants; but especially from the accu- 
mulation of soil, conveyed by the many 
and large rivers at their junction with the 
main. And,as the most limpid water yields 
some sediment, so rivers fed by lesser 
streams, often turbid in their course from 
stormy showers, become at times a flow 
of earth and water ; and these several ar- 
ticles united, forming solid bodies, should 
tend to elevate the liquid mass, And, if 
a cistern or a pond require frequent 
cleansing of the earth, which subsides 
from the water they receive, what must 
be the state of the ocean from its vast 
augmentation of matier in a thousand 
years? 

But we are not to conceive this addi- 
tion to the sea is regularly disposed over 
its extended bed; we shall entertain 
a better idea of the ititerior of that im- 
mense basin, if we contemplate our ter- 
restrial surface of hill and valley, and the 
numerous mountains which seem to op- 
press the land in every quarter of the 
glebe, all of which were undoubtedly 
thus formed by the action of the same ele- 
ment in a former period. And, while 
we reflect on such increasing eminences, 
such Alpine heights for gencrations in 
futurity, and likewise bear in miad the 
progressive increase of coral, a vegcta- 
tion peculiar to the sea, and now form- 
ing many extensive rocks, we shall find 
cause to admire, that the ocean still 
continues within its usual limits; and 
the writer of this has been seventy-eight 
times round the sun without knowing 
an essential difference on. any coast it 
washes, : 
_ These considerations, Mr. Editor, 
incline me to doubt the accuracy of that 


pera [Yune), 
calculation which Sir George § 
formed of the Yellow River in Chi, 
1s not possible indeed to ascertain ‘ 
struse a point ; and the most rations, “ 
jecture would, in my mind, fall infini 
below the result of his very inane 
mode of computation: because rivers, j 
— flow, continually deposit, and ins 
ong course, a great portion of their ip, 
soluble contents, which is evident 
in the bed or channel at every flood: 
and [ am persuaded the Thames jg not 
so foul at Gravesend as it is at Greep. 
wich. } 

Our river, at its union With the sea, 
becomes a dignified object, partaking 
with that body of the influence of the 
moon: in this majestic view we think 
not of its source. So, when we admire 
a sheet of water, or a canal, we do 
not advert to the rippling stream 
which suffices to maintain so elegant 
an appearance. If you drain this ca- 
nal for the fish, or to cleanse it, it will 
be many days before it can reassume 
its wonted beauty; and, if any cause with- 
drew the sea for a time from the shores 
of Kept and Essex, then we should too 
soon painfully witness our Thames in a 
very inferior and unnavigable state ; and 
that would be a period in which to 
calculate its accustomed tribute to the 
ocean, It is the sea, in truth, which 
gives a grandeur to our Thames, by 
staying its,career; as the Thames sup- 
ports the magnitude of all those lesser 
rivers, which are accelerated by desceut 
to unite their streams in his more state- 
ly flow: here they become more tran- 
quil, and gain at stated periods admis- 
sion to the sea,—though the bed of the 
Thames itself is seven feet higher at 
Brentford than at the Nore. 

But, if we admit, with Sir George 
Staunton, the Yellow River to add s0 
largely to the sea as two thousand five 
hundred and sixty-three million gallons 
of its mixed elements every hour, @ 
allow, on a like scale, for the vast inflax 
by every otber river which falls into 
the main—I think the basin, sir,* how- 
ever large it be, must overflow, even 
in the life of man; especially as it W4s 
already full a century ago. Itis there- 
fore, surely, as is the human heart, a re 
ceptacle, whence the oe a 
discharged to pursue its latent com, 
refined, for the aide support of the ear 
infinitely various offspring in the vege 





* Sce Mr. Daven on the encroach: 
ments of the sea, Monthly Magazive a 
Maych 1817, p. 208. ble 
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ble and animated species. In this light, 
indeed, the globe eminently appears the 
living parent* of all nature; yet we know 
it incapable to renew the race of crea- 
tures once extinct; nor can the genial 
qualities of this our isle produce a pair 
of wolves. To efiectuate this, the Power 
all’ powers adore is requisite. The 
mother may sustain, but not create. 

If, however, we may thus dispense 
with the vast flow of water which the 
Jand perpetually yields the ocean, with- 
eut evident increase of volume in the 
term of human life, yet we shall conti- 
nue at a loss to comprehend what is be- 
come of the water of the sea, removed 
by the various matter it has received ‘in 
ail times past; for Sir George Staunton 
computes the Yellow River atone to 
carry into the. Yellow Sea a quantity 
equal to two millions of solid feet of 
earth in every hour. If this statement 
be correct, we have two events that excite 
our surprise,—one of which is, the con- 
stant augmentation of soil to the sea, of 
which the land no-where indicates a 
loss; and the other, where is the water 
secreted that is thus displaced? 

The evaporation from the expansive 
ocean is undoubtedly immense, but this 
is counterbalanced, in a great measure, 
from the rains it receives in such a vast 
extent of surface, and from its great ac- 
quisition by snows and icy mountains 
which the Poles alternately field. 

The Cave of Kentucky, sir, could not 
fail to excite the admiration of all your 
numerous readers. ‘The sublime fea- 
tures of the western World are every way 
transcendant ;—it partakes the advan- 
tage of every clime between the frozen 
poles, and has an extent of country so 
prodigious, as to be scarcely yet known 
by its various inhabitants. America 
exhibits the most magnific rivers on 
the globe; the most tremendous cata- 
facts; the loftiest- range of mowutains;- 
and a cavern, compared to which every 
other cayity in the earth is diminish- 
ed to the cell of a hermit. 

A. W.P. 

— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
COLLECTANEA DIETETICA. 
lil. ALMONDS. 

LMONDS are imported into this 
Country principally from Syria, Bar- 
us joy the south of Europe ; they are 
ae into two sorts—bitter and 
Wey. it appears, however, that there 
me particular difference observable in 
—ttees which produce the two va- 


ir he atoms, to give life, must have life. 
cmverttus, 
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rieties ; and it is said, that the same tree 

which, in a wild state, produced bitter 

almonds, has by culture afforded the 
sweet. Almonds are apt. to become 

rancid by keeping, from the oil they 

contain; and the internal part is fre- 

quently preyed on by an insect, leaving 
the cuticle entire ; so that they have the 

appearance of good almonds: on this 

account some attention is required for 

the proper choosing of them. The Jor- 

dan almonds, which are the produce of 
the cultivated tree, are sweeter, longer, 

flattcr, of a paler colour, and certainly 

the best. 

The Valentia, or Barbary almonds, 
are the fruit of the wild trees, and are 
used principally for producing the 
almond oil. Sweet almonds, when 
blanched, are a pleasant and nuiritious 
article of food; when the kernels, how- 
ever, are eaten undecorticated, the 
investing cuticle, which consists of a 
powdery astringent substance, adheres 
to the fauces for a considerable time, 
producing coughing, &c.; this does not 
happen when the cuticle is removed. 
Almonds are much used in cookery, 
giving name to many articles; into the 
composition of which they enter. They 
are diflicult, however, of digestion, and, 
like all other stone fruit, disagree with 
particular constitutious. Dr, Cullen 
thinks this might be remedied by uniting 
the farinaceous and oleaginous parts mti- 
mately by triture. ‘They are useful 
medicines to sheath the acrimony of the 
first passages ; and, where any unctuous 
or mucilaginous articles are required, 
five or six of the decorticated kernels 
taken at a time have becn said to give 
speedy relief in heartburn. 

Bitter almonds have long been ob- 
served to be noxious to various animals, 
—as dogs, cats, foxes, kc. which die 
suddenly after their exhibition, proving 
that they contain something highly dele- 
terious; nevertheless, they do not appear 
to act frequently ds a poison in the hr- 
man species, being used every day in 
cookery, on account of the pleasant fla- 
vour they communicate. In particular 
habits, however, after eating them, 
sometimes in the smallest quantity 
imaginable, an instantancous nettle-rash 
appears, which is not generally of long 
duration, although the symptoms are in 
many instances very violent: fatal cases 
of this affection*are very rare. ‘The 
symptom is generally accompanied with 
severe sickness, oppression, faintness, 
itching, and often very much tumefac- 
tion of the body. A gentle emetic, with 
a laxative and low cool dict, are gene- 
i | rally 
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rally the best means of affording relief; 
in many instances, however, a contrary 
plan has been found more efficacious—a 
glass of brandy, or a tea-spoonful of sal- 
volatile, have produced, by their stimu- 
lating effects upon the stomach, a speedy 


removal of the symptom. Bitter al- 
monds were eaten formerly to prevent 
the intoxicating effects of wine, but 
Bauhin denies that they have any power 
in that way. On account of the simi- 
larity of flavour to some others of the 
stone fruit, as the cherry-stone kernel, 
apricot kernel, &c. they are used as sub- 
stitutes for them, as in making the cherry- 
brandy, ratifia, &c. 

On account of the similarity of smell, 
ehemists were led to suppose that bitter 
almonds contained Prussic acid, which 
in its pure state is highly poisonous ; and 
the supposition was confirmed by experi- 
ment. Schrader and Bohn found that, 
when potass is added to the water dis- 
tilled from bitter almonds, it afforded a 
blue precipitate, with a solution of iron, 
forming the well-known pigment, Prus- 
sian-blue,—a property which belongs to 
the Prussic acid: these results have been 
verified by subsequent experiments of 
other chemists. Hence it appears, that 
they contain Prussic acid, which suffi- 
ciently accounts for their deleterious ef- 
feets upon the animal economy. 

IV. APPLES. 

Apples, when duly ripened, form a 
pleasant and wholesome food; they are 
generally, however, plucked in this coun- 
try before they arrive at a proper matu- 
ration, and consequently contain more 
of the malice acid; giving rise, when 
taken into the stomach in too great quan- 
tity, to hearthurp, cholera morbus, and 
other affections caused by acidity. ‘The 
wild apple, or crab, contains so much 
acid as to be scarcely eatable : when too 
soon taken from the trees, the defect may 
be in a great measure remedied, by kecp- 
ing them for some time spread out upon 
avarpet. By artificial heat also, as roast- 
ing, baking, &c. they are rendered much 
more wholesome, and not near so apt to 
disagree with the stomach. 

Ripe apples, and especially those of 
the sour kind, are Jaxative ; whilst those 
that have an austere tasie have a con- 
trary effect: this astringency in many 
species appears to reside more especially 
in the cuticle, and is in a great measure 
obviated by removing it before eating, 
boiling, &c. They are, Jike the other 
summer-fruits, useful in quenching thirst, 
and are considered antiseptic, from their 
reltigerant effects: when properly ripe, 





they form an useful art ] = : 
uselul article of diet; 

brile affections; but, when atin 

ciently ripe, they should be roasted 

fore the fire, which, as before observed, 

renders them less liable to disorder 

stomach. | 7 

Vv. APRICOTS, 


The apricot tree was introduced into 
England about the year 562, since 
which time its cultivation has 

increased, and it is now generally ~ 
with in our gardens. The fruit pos. 
sesses all the ‘properties of the acidulp. 
-dulces, or summer-fruits: when ripe, itis 
refrigerant, quenches thirst, and forms a 
pleasant addition to desserts; for this 
purpose, however, it should be gathered 
before it becomes soft and mealy, as it ig 
not near so agreeable in this state. The 
unripe fruit is apt to occasion acidity, ke, 
in this state, however, it is used in cook- 
ery for pies, tarts, &c. by which means 
its disposition to produce acescency is 
considerably corrected, The ripe fruit 
is preserved with sugar, and forms a very 
agreeable conserve. ‘The spirituons li- 
quor, ratifia, is prepared from the kernels 
of this, as well as of some other of the 
Drupa, or stone-fruits. 
VI. ARRACK. 

Arrack, arrac, or arac, is a spirit 
brought to this country from India, pro- 
cured by distillation from a vegetable 
juice called toddy, which flows by inci- 
sion from-the cocoa-nut tree: some are 
of opinion, however, that arrack is a 
spirit obtained by distillation from rece 
or sugar, fermented with the juice of the 
cocoa-nut. Goa and Batavia are the 
chief places for arrack; at the former 
place it is made from the toddy, and, al- 
though weaker, is considered a far more 
agreeable spirit than that made at the 
latter, which is procured from the rice 
and sugar. This is attributed to the Goa 
arrack being distilled in an earthenware, 
whereas the other is drawn over na cop- 

er, still. m 
’ For the preparation of the spirit, the 
toddy is procured by making meisions 
on the boughs of the cocoa-nut trees, “ 
tying bottles underneath, so as to “* 
the exuded juice. The botfles are , 
over night, and are generally ip "i 
filled by the next morning ; tt 1S ym 
mixed together, and set aside for 
mentation, which soon takes place. bee 

Mr. Lockyer says, the toddy 18 4P 
sant drink of itselt when new, but omg 
those not used to it, and, whep aos 
heady, and finally makes pony on 
The English at Madras us Whe 
leaven to raise their bread with. the 
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the fermentation 1s completed, and ithas 

ome a little tart, itis put into the still, 
and the distillation 1s continued as long 
as there is any considerable (aste of 
epirit; this is rectified by a subsequent 
Jistillation, and brought to the state in 
which we find it. It bas been supposed 
that the juices of our birch, sycamore, 
and some other trees, would, by a similar 
treatment, afford arrack. 

Arrack produces nearly the same ef- 
fects upon the animal economy as other 
spirituous liquors; it is generally, how- 
ever, considered heating, narcotic, and 
not well adapted for the constitution of 
Furopeans: these qualities must be ow- 
ing to some peculiar essential oil, or 
vegetable principle, as the arrack we 
meet with docs not contain near so much 
alcohol as brandy, rum, &c. than which 
it is considered more heating. In fact, 
tue only difference between brandy, rum, 
gin, Ke, is produced by the essential oils 
ef the substances from which they are 
jospectively distilled. 

——— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

as correspondent S. E. at p. 196, 

of vol. 43, very justly states, that 
no dependance can be made respecting 
the weather upon the phenomena of the 
moon; he might have gone farther, by 
asserting that the weather (although re- 
marks have been made on the heavenly 
bodies ever since the world was created, ) 
remains a subject totally incomprehen- 
sible to man. ‘The hour, nay, the very 
moment, of a star’s motions, may be 
accurately foretold ; but their infiuence, 
if they have any, is equally vague,whe- 
ther it relates to the weather or the for- 
tunes of men. 

There is one circumstance respecting 
the moon which I have never seen satis- 
factorily accounted for :—it has ever 


been admitted hy- the vulgar, that: the- 


moon has some effect on mental de- 
rangement, from thence called Lunacy ; 
but, on asking a friend, who has profes- 
sionally had the care of many hundred 
patients, what effect he had observed 
from the moon? he assured me that, 
alter the nicest observation for more 
than half a century, he had never been 
able to discover the smallest degree of 
correspondence betwixt the moon and 
Persons called lunatics. Whence, then, 
can this idea have originated ? 





_ The observations of Mr. Stevenson, 
uu page 208, of vol. 43, on the en- 
“roachmeuts of the sea, haye opened a 
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new ficld of enquiry; since, I will con- 
fess, I had always acceded to the gene- 
rally received opinion, that, as the sea 
gained on one side of any channel, it lost 
on the other: this, from Mr. S.’s remark, 
is fully contradicted ; and, on recollect- 
ing many circumstances within my own 
memory (near fifty years), I have no 
doubt that the depth of the sea is every 
where decreasing, and of course the land 
has been gradually swallowed up, and 
wasted or consumed by the encroach- 
ments of the sea. In Norfolk it is very 
obviously the case: the towns of Cromer 
and Sherringham are half destroyed 
within the memory of man; aud the 
estate of Lord Anson lost so many acres 
soon after the original purchase, that, 
when it was first mentioned to the vene- 
rable lord high-admiral, he said, the 
sea had given him so many acres, that 
it was not worth while to regret that a 
few acres should be taken from him. 
The shore immediately opposite is that 
part of the Netherlands where the mouth 
of the Rhine has been totally choaked 
up; and the remains of an ancient for- 
tress, called Aux-le-Britten, is still visi- 
ble at low water, at a great depth below 
the surface. 

Perhaps it would be a matter of cu. 
riosity to ask, through the channel of 
your work of curious and general utility, 
in what part of the coasts of England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, does it appear that 
the land has encroached on the sea; and 
if, as I suspect, the contrary bas uni- 
formly been the case, it will be evident 
that the bottom of the sea has been gra- 
dually rising to a higher level; and, in 
due time, it is not impossible but the 
dry land may be totally annihilated by 
the increasing influence of the sea,—or 
rather, we should say, by the increase of 
the alveus, or bottom of the sea. 


May 11. H. RB. 
one —— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
FOXIANA; 


Consisting of Selections from the Speeches 
of the late C. J. Fox. 
.37. INDEPENDENCE. 
MAN’s independence was not to be 
measured by the greatness of his 
fortune, or the number of his acres ; but 
by the frame and texture of his mind, 
by his disregard ef trifles, or matters of 
little value, when weighed against pub- 
lic virtue. 
38. PERSECUTION. 
It is the essence of injustice to per- 
secute any person for omitting to con- 
form to the established religion. 
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No man should be deprived of any 
part of his liberty with respect to his 
opinions, unless his actions derived from 
such opinions were clearly prejudicial 
to the state. It is not in the power of 
man to surrender his opinions, and there- 
fore the society which demands him 
to make this sacrifice demands an im- 
possibility. | 

39. TRIUMPH OF JUSTICE. 

There was one general advantage re- 
sulting from the measures that had been 
pursued towards France—they taught 
the proudest man in this world that 
there was an energy in the cause of jus- 
tice which, when once supported, no- 
thing could defeat. Thank God, Na- 
ture had been true to herself; tyranny 
had been defeated, and those who had 
fought for freedom were triumphant. 

40, LIBELS. 

His opinion was, that libelling the king 
and individuals had not been sufficiently 
punished ; he would prosecute, with the 
utmost severity, all libels on the cha- 
racters of persons, with whatever party 
they were connected. ‘The most exem- 
plary rigour of thatsort he would con- 
nect with equal temperance in respect to 
libels of another description. He would 
puuish whatever reflected on the dignity 
of the chief magistrate, or the fair fame 
of individuals—but all political libels he 
would leave -to themselves: discussivifs 
on government, so far as they did not in- 
terfere with private character, he would 
permit to pass entirely unrestrained, 
‘That was the way to make the press re- 
specied and useful. 

42. A GOOD OR BAD CAUSE. 

Is it a sign of discontent, and of a 
preference to republican doctrines, 
that men should droop and be dejected 
in their spirits when they heard that the 
armies of despotism had triumphed over 
an army fighting for liberty—if such de- 
jection be a proof that men are discon- 
tented with the Constitution of England, 
and leagued with foreigners in an at- 
tempt to destroy it, I give myself up to 
my country as a guilty man; for I freely 
confess, that, when I heard of: the sur- 
render and retreat of Dumourier, and 
that there was a probability of the 
triumph of Austria‘and Prussia over the 
liberties of France, my spirits drooped, 
and I was dejected. What, sir, could 
any man who loves the Constitution of 
England, who feels its principles in his 
heart, Wish success to the Duke of 
Brunswick, after reading a manifesto 
Siew Violated every doctrine that Iing- 
ishuien hold sacred, which trampled un- 
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der foot every principl roe 
rinciple of just 
humanity, aund freed, nal ie 
vernment; and upon which the 24 
bined armies entered the kingdom 
France, with which they had nothing i 
do; and when he heard, or thought that 
saw, a probability of their su 


any man possessing true British el 


‘ be other than dejected? | 


confess, sir, that I never felt more sng 
cere gloom and dejection in my bife + for 
I saw in the triumph of that conspir, 

not merely the ruin of liberty in France 
but the ruin of liberty in England—th. 
ruin of the liberty of man. ™ - 


43. PARTY EXTREMES, 

‘That middle order of men, who have 
hitherto preserved to this country alj 
that is dear in life, I am sorry to say it 
is daily lessening; but permit me to 
add, that, while my feeble voice conti. 
nue’, it shall not be totally extinct; 
there shall at least be one man who vill, 
in this ferment of extremes, preserve the 
centre point. I may be abused by one 
side, 1 may be libelled by the other—] 
may be branded at one and the same 
time with the terms of firebrand and 
lukewarm politician ; but, though I love 
popularity, and own that there is no ex: 
ternal reward so dear to me ag the good. 
opinion and confidence of my fellow- 
citizens, yet no temptation whatever 
shall ever induce me to join any ass0- 
ciation that has for its object a change 
in the basis of the Constitution, or an 
extension of that basis beyond the jut 
proportion. I will stand in the gap, and 
oppose myself to all the wild projects of 
a new-fangled theory, as much a 
against the monstrous iniquity of ex- 
ploded doctrines. 

44, AN ANOINTED REPUBLIC. — 

The new associations have acted with 
little disguise ;—one of them, the asso 
ciation for preserving liberty and pro- 
perty against republicans and levellers, 
I must applaud for the sincerity of 1s 
practice. Mr. Chairman Reeves co 
that they will not only proseeule, >Y 
they will convince, men ; and they recoil 
mend, among other publications, 4 
handbill entitled, “One Penny 
Truth from Thomas Bull to his bro 
John;” in which, among other . 
things, it is said, “Have you notre 
the Bible? , Do you not know that a" 
there written that kings are 
anointed? But who ever beard of aa 
anvinted republic ?” : 

45. INTERFERING WITH dence 

Let Englishmen ask themselves, lan 
would be their feelings u the -— 

¥ ; 
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had been uséd to us that we have 
ee to the French ?—if, for instance, 


they had declared in the Convention, 
that they never would treat for peace 
with England until there should take 
a reform in the government of 
land? Would not every Englishman 
die before he would submit to ask to ne- 
ociate under such a declaration? Yet 
such a declaration we have made towards 
France. 
46. MISERY. 

There is a fellowship in’ misery that 
endears its objects to each other ;—it 
makes us acquainted with strange com- 
panions; it levels the superiority of 
pride; it softens the asperities of op- 

ition. 

47, UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 

I have always deprecated universal 
suffrage; not so much on account of the 
confusion to which it would lead, as 
because I think that we should in reality 
lose the very object which we desire to 
obtain; because I think it would in its 
nature embarrass, and prevent the deli- 
berative voice of the country from being 
heard. I donot think that you augment 
the deliberative body of the people by 
counting all the heads, but that, in truth, 
you confer on individuals, by this means, 
the power of drawing forth numbers, 
who, without deliberation, would impli- 
eitly act upon their will. My opinion 
is, that the best plan of representation 
is that which shall bring into activity 
the greatest number of independent 
voters; and that that is defective which 
would bring forth these whose situation 
and condition take from them the power 
of deliberation: that, then, I take to be 
the most perfect system which shall in- 
clude the greatest number of indepen- 
dent electors, and exclude the greatest 
number of those who are necessarily by 
their condition dependent. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
] WAS extremely pleased with read- 
ing the remarks of your humane 
correspondent Cotswoldia ; and have fre- 
qvently been surprised that, in this be- 
hevolent and enlightened age, no gene- 
ral exertions have been made to alleviate 
e sufferings of the animal creation. 
nassociation, formed upon the plan 
mentioned by your correspondent, would 
® attended with little trouble, and 
Would certainly be most desirable. As 
* private individual, it would afford me 
*lkartfelt satisfaction to promote, as far 
Montuty Mag, No. 298, 
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as lies in my power, an undertaking so 
truly laudable. I fully expect that the 
appeal of Cotswoldia to the feelings of 
your numerous readers has not been 
made jn vain, and that some of them, 
who are resident in London, will endea- 
vour to establish so excellent an asso 
ciation; which, there is no doubt, whem 
once established, would obtain the re- 
quisite patronage, EAgnuocury. 
Cambridgeshire; May 10, 


— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


UNCONNECTED SKETCHES of SWISS SCE~ 
NERY ; tm LETTERS tv @ LADY, 


“Martigny ; Sept. 16, 1816. 
Valley of the Bites” 
My dear Madam, 

HEN we entered Bex, the even- 

ing had so far advanced as to veil 
the delightful scenery of its environs en- 
tirely from our view. I do notnow tegret 
this—an unclouded atmosphere presented 
to us this morning a profusion of en- 
chanting objects. The Rhone was be- 
fore us; on its opposite banks rose la 
dent du midi: on the Bex side, and to 
our left, our attention was directed, more 
particularly, to a mountain called the 
Morele, which we had scarcely noticed 
before: it is not so lofty as the midt 
mountain, but is more remarkable in its 
form, for its highest part seems to shoot 
perpendicularly into the atmosphere, in 
the form of a tower: this, as well as 4 
dent du midi, is capped with snow and 
icc, which have, perhaps, never dissolved 
since its formation. The bases of these, 
each of which has its accompanying 
chain, seem to descend into the waters 
of the Rhone, and to close the country 
before us. Between Bex and the river, 
the scenery is luxuriant in flowers, mea- 
dows, copses, and trees of the brightest 
verdure, particularly the chesnut; add 


. to.these, the sound and sparkling of 


numerous rivulets, and the Avencon, 
which flows through Bex ; and I am led 
to believe that the most fertile and rest- 
less imagination will find no object to 

sigh for. ' 
From a mountain in a neighbouring 
bailiwick, was taken, in a fossil state, a 
lobster, which is still, I believe, in De 
Lue’s cabinet at Geneva. This circum- 
stance arrests attention in the most for- 
cible manver—it challenges retiection ; 
and, surrounded as I am by objects 
whoge forms and magnitude are as won- 
derful as they are vast, I pause, and my 
mind turns involuntarily upon itself. I 
endeavour to recall. the theories of terres- 
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trial convulsion and of deluge, and can 
rest on none with entire confidence and 
satisfaction. Yet it appears to me that 
the era is. approaching when the re- 
searches of geologists, whose progress 
during the last twenty years has been 
gigantic, will have arrived at an u/timum ; 
aink when the rays of human perspi- 
cacity will penetrate those dark regions 
in which the mysterious operations of 
Nature lie concealed. What an inter- 
minable source of wonder is presented to 
the imagination of him who reflects.on 
the structure of the earth, and of those 
external traces which indicate the deep- 
est internal convulsion! to! the mind of 
him, who loves Nature, and worships her 
mysteries! He endeavours to picture to 
his mind immense caverns of sub-miarine 
aud subterraneous fire: the war of ele- 
ments—of fire with earth—earth with 
ocean—ocean with tempest and burri- 
cane; each disputing the sovereignty‘ 
ln pursuing his conjectures on the ope- 
rations of this “ wreck of matter,” he ens 
deavours fo present to bis mind a suspen- 
sion of the rotatory motion of the earth ; 
the destruction of the perpendicularity of 
the poles; perhaps the earth’s assigned 
revolution round the sun on the verge of 
yielding to an excess of centripetal or 
centrifugal force; the earth, a being, as 
it weré, of the solar system, stretched on 
the rack of universal convulsion, and its 
bones, as the mountain-rocks have been 
emphatically called, broken and dis- 
placed! 

Such, we have reason to believe, were 
the effects of three mundane revolutions, 
which geologisis bave traced, and as 
they are exhibited by the prinitive, the 
secondary rocks, and alluvial deposits; 
but, to give these convulsions an babi- 
tation, even in the “ mind’s eye,”—to 
place in idea the sublime appearances of 
universal earthquake, universal hurri- 
cane, and universal delige, is beyond 
the power of the most sublimated ima- 
gination! ‘The theories of Newton and 
La Place have conducted us through in- 
finite space: the laws and operations of 
the whole frame of the universe are em- 
braced by our transported imaginations, 
yetis the theory of the earth a profound 
mystery, for we are as well satisfied with 
the fanciful hypothesis of Kirwan, who 
iiforms us that Noah’s house was built 
on one of the Andes, or elsewhere on 
the borders of the Pacifie Ocean, from 
whence he saw the great abyss, or south 


"sea, open ; as with the sagacity of Bishop 


Barnet, who imagities that the earth was 
alasge bali of water, enclosed in a crust 





of granite; and that the m . 

; a i 
ball was the opening of the “ena 
Perhaps it may be conjectured, ta” 
long as philosophers think : 


it 
to reconcile the theory of the éarth wil 


the Mosaic account of the deluge, so 
must a succession of opake Solutions 


emanate from their imaginati 

the inquiring mind throw of te _ 
mels of sect and system, and submit to 
the test of reason and experience: } 


-speak of entire freedom in application 


to the pursuit of science. There always 
has been, and I fear there always must 
continue to be, an esoteric and an exoierie 
doctrine: the frame of society would be 
disorganised without it. 

On proceeding towards the bridge 
which connects the Pays de Vaud with 
the Valais, our progress was artesied 
by two or three gendarmes, who desired 
to €xamine our passports: this was the 
first application of the kind which had 
been made to us since we passed the 
frontier near Pontarlier.. 

The view from the bridge of St. Man- 
rice, which is said to have been built by 
the Romans, while this town was called 
Agaunam, will check, for a few minutes, 
the progress of the traveller. The-ap- 
pearance of the town and of a chapel 
that hangs above it, is truly and singu- 


larly picturesque: St. Maurice appears. 


to be built in a frame-work of rock, as 
it were, excavated from the base of la 
dent du Midi. 
Between this town and Martigny, it 
is said, that the Thebzan legion was 
twice decimated, and afterwards wholly 
destroyed by order of Maximian, be- 
canse the soldiers refased to march 
against the Christians; and a speech, a 
remarkable for baseness of vassallage 3s 
of enthusiastic self-devotion, has been 
attributed to the martyred soldiery. It 
is pretended that this town takes its 
name from that of the commander 
this legion, Maurice. Writers have en 
deavoured to invalidate the whole story, 
because the valley between Martigny 
and St. Maurice is not, pach al 
ciently large to covtain 
muhabes of the legion, and the army of 
Maximian that murdered them. .- 
let it be remembered that the event . 
a massacre, and not a battle; a 
army, which would suffer itself 0 
twice decimated without insurree 
might be massacred by a small 
But that this story is a fiction " 
satisfactory grounds, for we re 5 pi 
ably presume that the pieweey [rus 
fraus of Eucherius, & hishop- 
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1817.] , 
knowledge of this extensive mas- 
did not, it appears, transpire at the 

time; it was not heard of until three 
rations of bishops (who must have 
consigned it to each other as a profound 
secret,) had passed away ; for this event, 
which is said to have taken place during 
the latter part of the third century, was 
not disclosed until the middle of the fifth; 
while the execution of Maximilianus, 
Marcellus, the centurion, and others, 
who were, about this period, the willing 
rictims of their passive prejudice, or ac- 
tive zeal, is related with eircumstantial 
minuteness. The order of St. Maurice, 
instituted by the Dukes of Savoy, and the 
erection and dedication of the abbey at 
this place by Sigismond, king of Bur- 
ndy, cannot be matters of surprise 
either to the sceptical or credulous of the 
nineteenth ceutury, since events, which 
serve to increase the doubts of the phi- 
Josopher, are not eatculated to render the 
faithful less dogmatical. ' 
The valley which we now entered, some- 
times called the vailey of the Pennine 
Alps, is the longest and widest in Switzer- 
Jand; and the Rhone, from which it also 
takes its name, is the largest.and most 
rapid of its rivers: from its source, in a 
mountain called the Fourche,a few miles 
west of St. Gothard, to the lake of Ge- 
neva, it flows through an extent of 
eighty miles. This valley is one of the 
deepest in Helvetia, for its lowest part is 
scarcely raised above the level of the sea, 
while the mountains which command it, 
as Mont Rose and others, are among the 
loftiest elevations of the old world: it 
unites all climates and all seasons at the 
same time. The vineyards in the vi- 
cinity of Martigny produce wine of a 
quality strong and delicious: here we 
can gaze, in the same minute, on the 
aloe and fig-tree of the torrid, and the 
thedodendron. of- the. frigid, zones ;——in 
the morning we can pass a track of coun- 
try where Nature lanzuishes from exces- 
sive heat, and in the evening we may 
cross on foot the never-dissolving snows 


Which surmount it ! ‘a. a 
i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

HO was the inventor of those in- 

humay machines called man- 
fraps, or those on a smaller scale for 
catching animals, it may not be easy to 
‘cover; nor do I think it of conse- 
quence to Know who was. Perhaps 
. eas the contrivance of some one 
hing est Indies, for catching negro 


The inhumanity of protecting pro- 
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perty by these traps and ing-guns, 
it might be supposed, was eat enough ; 
but the illegality of placing them in 
grounds certainly appears to be doubtful 
with some people. Fortunately, a deci- 
sion has lately taken place which tends 
to establish the opinion, that the practice 
is not lawful. The following is a short 
Statement of a cause tried before Mr. 
Baron Richards, at the late Warwick 
assizés ; taken from a Warwick news- 
paper, which gives a fuller account of 
the affair. 
JAY versus WHITFIELD. 

In August last, a boy, whilst cutting a 
stick from the hedge of a garden (at Bir- 
mingham) belonging to the defendant, was 
shot (with pebbles) by a spring-gun; he 
was taken to the hospital in a dangerous 
state, from which he recovered, The 
judge observed to the jury, that a great 
dval had been said by the counsel respect- 
ing the legality of placing spring-guns, and 
other deadly weapons: he was of opinion, 
in this case, that the plaintiff had a right 
to recover ; and further, that, if the plains 
tiff had even broken into the defcatents 
garden, the action would lie. The jury re- 
turned a verdict for the plaintiff, 1201, das 
mages, 40s, costs, 

May 1. A. Z. 

P.S. See Monthly Mag. Nov. 1, 1815, 
for remarks relative to the above subject. 

—= 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
My “ANY of your readers have pro- 
i bably seen a work recently pub- 
lished, entitled “An Account of the 
Tonga Islands ;” collected from the nar- 
ration of a Mr. Mariner, professing to 
have been resident there some years; 
it contains, if genuine, a most curious, 
and in some respects useful, article, in a 
grammar and vocabulary of the Jan- 
guage of that uncivilized people, No- 
thing would, perhaps, better illustrate 


‘the progress of the human mind than 


correct ideas of the origin and formation 
of different languages ; forms and idioms 
of speech are not artificially created by 
convention, they arise necessarily out 
of circumstances; the modes of con- 


- struction in a language, more or less 


rude, and more or less copious and 
precise, in fact reflect, as in a mirror, 
the modes of thought of the people using 
that language. It would be matter of 
curious speculation to enter into the 
mind of an ‘infant, and, perhaps, by a 
species of comparative anatomy, that of 
the inferior avimals, to detect their 
thoughts and trace their ideas; to mark 
what was wanting, and, probably, thereby 
best discover the means of supplying 

3H2 deficiencies. 
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deficiencies. “What we cannot do, how- 
ever, in the case of children, we are en- 
abled to do in savage nations: here we 
may detect and contemplate the infancy 
of mind; in this view, facts relative to 
the language and modes of speaking 
among those nations become highly cu- 
rious; they tend to supply something 
which is yet wanting, net only in our 
literature, but in our metaphysical sci- 
ence. What could present a_ better 
picture of the progress of the human 
mind than a general grammar, composed 
of a successive series of languages\which, 
beginning with the rude and indeclined 
expressions of man in his most un- 
formed state, consisting, probably, of 
mere notes of exclamation, should trace 
him on the first awakening of his mind in 
the mere naming of objects by the for- 
mation of nouns; mark the increase of 
his ideas in the use of figurative expres- 
sions, the effects of association of pro- 
perty and relationship in the use of pro- 
nouns and other personal and definite 
modes of speech; and, more than all 
perhaps, detect the steps by which pre- 
eision of thought has been attained, and 
distinctness of observation cultivated, 
and the regular gradations by which 
ideas of time, of succession of objects, 
and modes of acting and thinking, have 
sprung up in society in the various 
moods and denses of the verb; in the 
ideas (more or less refined upon and 
sub-divided,) of past, and present, and 
future ; and the sentiments (more or less 
expanded and enforced,) of may, and 
might, and can, and would, and should, &e. 

n looking over, with some such ideas 
as these previously in my mind, the 
Tonga Grammar, the following obser- 
vations occurred to me; which I shall 
briefly throw out for the consideration 
of those who may take pleasure in re- 
searches of this kind, 

The verb appears always to be sup- 
plied by the noun; perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that the verb, as 
such, has yet among these people no 
separate existence: they say “I wish 
sleep,” not “I wish to sleep;” thus, 
too, for the participle “I met a man 
walling,” they would say, I met a 
man the walk, (or in the walk.) The 
verb existing in this indeclinable state, 
not only (as in modern European Jap- 
gnage, in opposition to the Greek and 
Roman,) must the person be expressed 
by a separate pronoun, but the tense 
also must be defined through each per- 
801 and number, by the constant addi- 
ton of a word for that purpose, 


Mr. Dilton on the Tonga Language. 





[ Toute 1, 
The tenses are &j : 
and future. The nalgh iy denotes 
sign na, the present by gooa, ee 
by te, with some exceptions, futur 
the indicative, they have an ime... 
mood and a subjunctive, (whic en” 
? mere 
— a Rarperen Which 
pears to have but 
tenses. one Kam Saba the 
Like some of the earliest 
they frequently use the present and the 
future indiscriminate y- They make 
use of two remarkable refinements: the 
one consists in having two pronouns fo 
we, the one (tow) expressive of you 
and I (us), and the other (mow,) of 
others and the party speaking, to the 
exclusion of the party spoken to; and, 
in addition to this, (like the Greek lan. 
guage,) they have a dual as well as 4 
plural number ; so that, in the verb, our 
first person plural assumes among them 
four forms, thus:— 
we g0—may mean, we (two) go (not you) 
or, we(two) go(L and you) 
or, we (three or more) go 
(not yon) 
= Or, we (three or more) go 
(I, you, &¢,) : 
If this be correctly reported, it might 
be a matter of curiosity to discover 
whence the coincidence in the instance 
of the dual number with the Greek lan- 
guage, or whether in each case ‘it has 
not arisen out of the natural circum. 
stances of society: perhaps smallness of 
numbers, and the rarity of communica 
tion, may originally have caused this 
nicer distinction. ‘The same cause may 
account for the fact stated, that there is 
a great deficiency in the mode of de 
fining the plural number, for which the 
singular is often used; in a spoken lan, 
guage too, conversant only on present 
objects, nicety of distinction, in this re 
spect, must be the more munecessary. 
The adjectives, generally speaking, 
according to their natural course, fol 
low the substantives, The most ss 
picious circumstance about this doct- 
ment is the numerals; they are given Up 
to 100,000, and appear an actual transle- 
tion of European numeration, The tev 
fingers would suggest, perhaps, to most 
nations, the calculation by decimals; 
but it does not seem likely that savages 
in the South Sea should yer 
95,741 by “nine ten-thousands, and cee 
thousand, and seven hundred, and | 
ens, and one.” Bure 
An justance of the caution with whic 
the “ Vocabularies” of casual ta the im 
should be received, is related poss 
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position tised by these very people, 
vara oe of aoe in relating their 

o somals to Labillardiere, the searcher 
ster Pérouse; up to a certain number 
he is correct, but beyond that point he 
has recorded, as the names of numbers, 
words only expressive of nonsense or 
obscenity. Like the other languages of 
the Soath Sea, this is remarkable for its 
her of vowels, and for its attention 

to euphony, in the disposal of its smatiler 
of speech. The specimens given 

do not appear highly figurative ; but it 
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is stated that they very frequently use 
the figure of antephrase, saying Tittle 
for any thing extraordinarily large—one 
or none for @ great number, &c. This 
too, perhaps, arises from their usi 
speech only and not writing; and, con- 
sequently, always addressing themselves 
to persons conversant with the subject 
of remark ; and who will feel the force 
of the contrast without the chance of 
being led astray by the misrepresen- 
tation? JoHN Ditton, 
Paddington ; April 17, 1817. ! 








MEMOIRS AND REMAINS OF EMINENT PERSONS, | 


ee 


JOHN DENNIS tue Critic, 
[Among the manuscript papers of the late 
Mr. Richardson, were found the follow- 
ing Essay and Letter of the famous 
Joun Dennis, who died poor and old 
in 1733. Onthe back of the Essay is 
endorsed, in the hand of Mr, Richard- 
son, * Copies lodged by Mr. Dennis for 
money borrowed.” ‘The Letter is merely 
endorsed by Mr. R. “ Dennis on Me- 
vius.” Both are literary curiosities, de- 
serving of preservation in the pages of a 
popular miscellany. ] 
Mr. Deanis to the Rev. Doctor ***, 


Sir, 

WAS told, last night, that two or 

three scandalous anonymous rhap- 
sodies, in which the scribbler makes bold 
with the names of several persons of 
merit, were writ by Mzevius, the Scotch 
doggerelist ; upon which, said a friend of 
mine, who was by, “'That Meevius isa 
strange mixture of beast and devil. Ho- 
race is pleased to call himself, Epicurt 
de grege porcum:—Horace (said he), 
it we will believe himself, is a swine of 
Fpicurus’s herd ; but Mzevius—if we 
will believe our eyes and our ears, that 
have heard and seen his doggerel, that 
doggerel in which extreme malice is join- 
ed with full stupidity, as viper’s blood is 


with Theban opium, inthe treacle of- 


Andromecus — Meevius is a swine of 
that very herd into which Legion en- 
tered,” 


But a certain countryman of Meevius, 
Who was present, was pleased to com- 
pare him to a biting cur, who barks, 
said he, at all manner of objects, with- 
out the least provocation or distinction ; 
Sometimes at the moon, sometimes at 
men, and sometimes at transitory travel- 
lng curs, his gentle peers, and his fellow 
Creatures; and all for no other cause in 
the world, but because he does not 

how them, 


But this countrymen of Mzyiys ought 


to heg pardon of the whole species of 
dogs, as my friend ought to do of the 
whole generation of hogs, for compa- 
ring Meevius even to the very vilest of 
them. Meevius is as much below a 
beast asa beast is below a man; for, 
though a beast has no reason, yet it has 
instinct, which teaciies it to keep out of 
harm’s way: but Meevius wants even 
that instinct. Meevius is an errant in- 
sect of Parnassus,.a downright beetie-of 
Helicon, that, taking in the dust a lab- 
berly and a blundering flight, beats and 
bruises itself against every thing that is 
in its way, whether it is man or beast, 
ape or owl, bat, mouse, of brother bee- 
tle; and never fails to knock down itself 
by the impotent blows which it gives to 
others. 

Thus, sir, have [ sent you a short sa- 
tire upon nothing—upon which a noble 
poet in King Charles’s time was pleased 
to write a panegyric. 1 know you will 
have the goodness to excuse the defects 
of a trifle which was intended to give 
you one moment’s diversion. Iam, &e, 





ESSAY. 
The Causes. of the Decay and Defects of 

Dramatic Poetry, and of the Degene- 
—racy of the Public Taste. 

In the reign of King Charles the Se- 
cond, there flourished a number of con+ 
temporary poets, who were most of them 
excellent in their different mamers: as 
—Milton, Denham, Waller, Cowley, 
Butler, Dryden, Rochester, Dorset, 
Otway, Wycherly, Estrange, Shadwell, 
&e. In the reign of King William, 
things began apace to degenerate ; and 
yet even then we had two comic poets, 
of whom one is still diving, of each of 
whom we may boldly pronounce, that 
he is magnorum haud quicquam indignus 
avorum. But what have we now upon 
the British Parnassus? What ee 
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What poetry? What successors to that 
charming choir whom we mentioned 
above; that choir which, with their en- 
chanting notes, charmed the ears, and 
ravished the hearts, of gods and men 
who heard them? We may, without the 
spirit of prophecy, foresee, that the con- 
dition of the British Parnassus will be in 
a little time, and is in a very great mea- 
sure, the very same that Isaiah foretold 
would be the state of Babylon imme- 
diately after its fall:—It shall never be 
inhabited (says the prophet), neither 
shall it be dwelt in from generation to 
generation ; but wild beasts of the desert 
shall hie there, and its houses shall be full 
of doleful creatures; and owls shall dwell 
there ; and satyrs (that is, apes, and mon- 
keys, and baboous,) shall dance there. 
Aud the wild beasts of the islands Shall 
cry in the desolate houses, and dragons 
in their pleasant palaces; and her time 
is near to come, and her days shall not be 
prolonged, 

The confirmed stupidity that we see 
in most of the writers who pretend at 
present to carry om the commerce and 
the trade of Parnassus, proceeds from 
the degeneracy, the want of judgment, 
and the want of taste, of the readers and 
the spectators. - If there were numbers 
who could judge rightly, the stage and 


the press would be better supplied. No* 


fools would presume to write if there 
were not greater fools to admire them: 
but they not only admire them, but are 
angry with any one who does not; and 
expect that a man should renounce all 
common sense to accommodate himself 
to their most abandoned taste. Nay, 
they will not only be angry with him, 
but will hate him, will calumniate him, 
will rail like beaten cowards at bim, 
will be braves for nonsense, and Hectors 
for stupidity, downright bullies for the 
drab Muses of Snow and of Addle-Hill, 
the two renowned heads of the forked 
Grub-street Pariassus, - 

To trace all the causes of the dege- 
neracy of the British taste, since the 
reign of Charles the Second, would re- 
quire a volume; I shall hint at some of 
the chief, as far as they relate to the 
drama. Dramatic poetry was so ex- 
tremely accommodated to the genius of 
the English, before it was debauched by 
foreign luxury, that, at its very first ap- 
pearance amoung us, it Was cncouraged 
by our kings, and warmly espoused by 
the people, There is a proof upon re- 
cord of the encouragement which Henry 
the Eighth gave to it; and what counte- 
nance his daughter, Queen Elizabeth, 
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[June 1, 
shewed to Shakspeare ; 
she did to the Patol age rat hon 


Grecian tragedy into Engii 9 Aarniag y 
hand that held the en ay net 
all who are any thing acquainted % 
the progress we have made in ae 
dies and arts of humanity, ed 
dy the reign of her pacific 
there were no less than six compay; 
players on foot ata time, wai." 
established by a royal licence, 
of them had the name of the King’ 
Company; the second of the * 
the third of the Prince of Wales’. the . 
fourth of his sister the Princess Eliza 
beth ; the fifth of the Prince Palatine of 
the Rhine ; and the sixth was granted to 
one Daniel. And one who was at the 
head of one of those six 
(Allen by name), acquired an estate 
large enough to found a handsome eol- 
lege at Dulwich, in Surrey, and to ep. 
dow it nobly ; though this famous metro. 
polis was then hardly a third of what it 
is at present, and the stage then wanted 
two of its now -attractive ornaments— 
which are, scenes aud women, 

In the latter end of the reign of King 
Charles the First, the theatres were for 
several years shut up, through the pre- 
valence of blind and fanatical zeal ; and 
were not suffered to be opened again till 
the return of Charles the Second. 

As soon as the king was restored by 
the people, and two of the theatres by 
the king, it is incredikle with what ar- 
dour the people returned, and flew, to 
their old pleasures. All sorts of persons 
were charmed to that degree with the 
true entertainments of the stage, that 
two companies of excellent actors start- 
ed up on a sudden, as it were, out of the 
ground, such as had never appeared in 
England before, nor, in all likelihood, 
will ever appear again, The audiences 
were English, all, or most of them, and 
those that understood what they saw and 
heard; and we had then none of 
shoals of exotics, that came in by 
revolution, the union, and the Hanover 
succession; which, though they were 
events that were necessary all, and with 
out which we had been undone, yet have 
they hitherto had but an evil influence 
upon the genuine entertainments 
stage, and tke studies and 
humanity. — 

We hed then none of those upstarts, 
who had been meanly born, and so 
meanly educated ; and who had, bey pl 
their own expectation, acquired ™ 
enough—some in the armies, verge 
the fleets, and some in the w ‘eaudulet 
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aient Pacific Ocean—to make an 
awkward figure at our public specta- 
cles; and to assist in bringing the diver- 
gious of Smithfield, to which they had 
heen used from their infancy, to be thea- 
trical entertainments, 

The nobility and ancient gentry were 
so fond of the genuine entertainments of 
the stage, that they chose to signalize 
themselves by their judgments of them, 
as the poets did by the writing them. 
Theatrical cabals were then unheard of, 
and those gencrous and sensible audi- 
ences scorned to use their interest for a 
foolish play, because the blockbead who 
writ it was their acquaintance, or per- 
haps their foolish relation. ‘They were 
wiser than to run counter to common 
sense, through the pride of shewing their 
power. Every play made its own inte- 
rest, and stood by its merit, or fell 
through the want of it; and every new 
performance made generally those im- 
pressions on the audience which they 
were by Nature prepared to receive, 
without the least intervention of mali- 
cious prejudice or party prepossession. 

I must confess the town was now 
and then in the wrong, and deluded by the 
enchanting performance of so just and 
so great an actor as Mr. Hart, or Mr. 
Mohun, or by the opinion they might 
have of a celebrated author, who had 
pleased them before. But then there 
were several extraordinary men at court, 
who wanted neither zeal, nor capacity, 
nor authority, to set them right again. 
There was, Villie® Duke of Bucking- 
ham, Wilmot Earl of Rochester, the 
late Earl of Dorset, the Earl of Mul- 
grave, whe was afterwards Duke of 
Buckinghamshire, Mr.Savel, Mr. Buck- 
ley, Sir John Denham, Mr. Waller, &c. 
When these, or the majority of them, 
declared themselves upon any new dra- 
matic performance, the town fell imme- 
diately in with them, as the rest of the 
pack does with the eager cry. of the 
staunch and the trusty beagles, When 
the town too lightly gave their applause 
to _balfa-dozen romantic, rbyming, 
Whining, blustering, tragedies, allured 
by their novelty and by their glare, then 
Villiers Duke of Buckingham writ “ the 

ehearsal,” which in a little time open- 

their eyes, and taught them to de- 
spise what before they rashly admired. 
And when, upon the first representation 
of “the Plain Dealer,” the town, as the 


Pew has often told me, appeared 
oubtful what judgment to form-of it— 
tomentioned gentlemen, by their 
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loud approbation of it, gave it both « 
sudden and a lasting reputation. 

_ The theatre was not then, as it is now, 
in the hands of players, illiterate, un- 
thinking, unjust, ungrateful, and sordid; 
who fancy themselves placed there for 
their extraordinary merits, and for ne 
other end but to accumulate pelf, and 
bring dishonour upon the reign of the 
best of kings, by sacrificing the British 
genius to their insatiable avarice; whe 
reject the best plays, and receive the 
worst, if the blockheads who writ them 
are but sycophants enough to cringe to, 
and fawn upon, balf the town; and, by 
that means, engage whole crowds of fools 
to applaud a senseless performance. 
Their oracle of wit is an amphibious 
creature, half player, half poetaster— 
like that leathern-winged animal, that 
takes its grovelling flight in the dusk, 
and passes for a singing bird only with 
beasts, and for a beast with all the tune- 
ful choir. This oracle of their's, some 
years ago, writ two rhapsodies, whose 
noms de guerre were tragedies, but 
writ them at a long interval pne from 
the other: they were both so vile that 
they were exploded, and hissed even by 
school-boys. This did not so far dis- 
courage him, but he has lately writ a 
third, which is ten times worse than 
either of the other two: yet the other 
two managers wisely consented to lay 
out 7002. on the embellishment of it, 
which puts me in mind of a passage iw 
Boeccalis, where he tells us, that some 
certain virtuosi, who belonged to Par- 
nassus, had taken an odd conceit that 
they should get a great deal of money 
by perfuming Sir Reverance ; but it fell 
out so very unluckily, that, the more ex- 
pence they were at in perfuming them, 
the more damnably they stunk. Yet 
this very oracle rejected the “ Ambi- 


- tious Step-mother,” and “ Mariamue ;” 


and, after having kept the authors | 

in suspence, dismissed them at last with 
insolence. By these metlrods have these 
blessed managers frighted all men of 
genius from the theatres; and’ have not 
acted, no not so much as one tolerable 
new comedy, during their whole ten 
years’ sub-administration of stage affairs, 
though: it is certain that comedy is that 
species of poetry which is most agreeable 
to the Euglish genius. 

At the Restoration the theatres were 
in the hands of gentlemen who had done 
particular services to the crown, and 
who were peculiarly qualified for the 
discharge of that important trust: ~~ 
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had honour, learning, breeding, discern- 
ment, integrity, impartiality, and gene- 
rosity. Their chief care was to see 
that the town was well entertained, and 
the drama improved. They altered all 
at once the whole face of the stage, by 
introducing scenes and wonen—which 
added probability to the dramatic. ac- 
tions, and made every thing look more 
natorally. When any new dramatical 
performance was brought them, they 
never asked who had seen it, who had 
recommended it, or what numbers were 
to support it; they knew that if it had 
merit it would support itself, and of its 
merit they were very well able to judge. 
By these methods, men of the finest parts 
were animated to write for the stage ; 
and no one was discouraged by his ob- 
security, or because he had not appeared 
before: and it was for this reason that 
more good comedies were writ from 
1660 to 1780, (during all which time 
the theatre was in the hands of gen- 
tlemen,) than will be writ in a thousand 
years, if the management lies in the 
players. 

Nothing is more easy than to ac- 
count for this by the maxims by which 
they are governed. ‘Their grand maxim 
is fo get money, and to sacrifice all 
things to their iusatiable avarice. Itis 
by full houses that they scrape up pelf; 
and, as their houses are always filled by 
their old plays, they can be no more by 
their new ones, ‘They thrive more by 
indifferent action now, than a very good 
company did by admirable action fer- 
meriy. This, as we observed before, has 
happened by the great augmentation of 
the numbers of the people. The revo- 
Iution, ‘the union, and the Protestant 
snecession, has brought to this town a 
vast number of strangers, who formerly 
were not seen here. And a new and 
numerous gentry has risen among us by 
the reiurn of our fleets from sea, of our 
armics from the Continent, and from the 
wreck of the South Sea. All these will 
have their diversions,. and their easy 
partiality leads them against their own 
polpable interest to the hundreds of 
Drury. ‘They go not thither because itis 
just and reasonable, but because it is 
become a fashion. I have known men 
formerly wear little hats, with brims 
about an inch and a-half broad, which 
conld neither keep the sun from their 
eyes, nor their bodies from the rain, 
Which was, therefore, against all com- 
mon sease; but, fersooth, it was the 
fashion, aud the fashion has. more than 
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‘so that.they are sure to thrive by their 


once been bartered f, Dem 
€re@ for commog 

The partiality of the town nee 
managers of the theatre in Danie 
stick to their old plays, and ye; 
new ones, unless those which on a 
upon them, for cither a new play 
ceeds or it doesnot. I£it does notre, 
cecd, they are sure. to have sever thi, 
houses, of which the other theatre does 
not fail to make their advantage, Jf; 
does succeed, the whole profits of he 
or four nights go away to the author: 
so that all is lost to them, besides 
the expence and pains. of Setting it up, 


indolence, and never fail to Jose by 
their industry. From hence comes their 
mortal aversion to new plays, and from 
hence their insolent treatment of those 
who seek them, that those who have 
genius may be as much as possi 
discouraged from such attempts, Itis 
true, at this rate, the English drama is 
like to be lost, to the disreputation of 
England, and the opprobrium of those 
who support them. Nay, the profession 
of actors is like to be lost, and: these 
vipers are sucking the vital blood and 
tearing out the entrails of their mother, 
Vor great actors are only made by or- 
ginal poets, and the further an actor is 
removed from the. original, the more 
faintly he is like to perform in the part, 
It is true, the gains of the triumvirate m 
Drury are so very great, that they would 
have all the reason ina the world toe 
courage new plays, if their avarice were 
not insatiable ; so that I can see no end 
of this grievance from them, unless | 
could see an end of their covetonsness, 
But the older they grow, the stronget 
will that infamous passion become, # 
gather force from their weakuess, which 
always happens to base minds; for the 
minds of sordid creatures, deeply Wl 
piersed’ in matter, are always broagt 
by age to bend towards ditt with theit 
bodies. It is true, indeed, the cout 
may apply a remedy to this grievant 
and so may the town: the court may 
it by taking their license from oo 
and giving a new one to them o 
others, to. be held only by this tenout 
—that they shall act two new ¢ 
every year, and as many tragedies; ant 
by substituting men of 
standing in these affairs, and Be" ia 
impartiality, to make the cen te 
more. than two of each poem ond 10 
offered. .The town may putanit 
‘ : - 4s their favel 
this grievance by dividing t heats 
more equally between the WO ee a 
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by giving most encourage- 
yy that evhich most encourages 


iters. 

ycver cause of the decay of poetry 

us, and of every other branch 
of human literature, is the partial or 
undiscerning choice that persons, whose 
power infinitely exceeds their capa- 
cities and their discernment, make of 
those writers, and especially those 
creatures whom they call poets, and on 
whom they confer their favors. They 
seem to have in their eye the Italian 
nobleman, of whom Bishop Burnet 
speaks in his Letters ; and who, when he 
was asked why he had made a certain 
egregious blockhead his chaplain, an- 
swered, very bluntly, “‘ because he could 
pot find a greater.” 

They will tell you, perhaps, that the 
eall which they make to preferment is 
like that which is made by Heaven to 
eternal happiness. For, when they gave 
Mr. Bags a hundred pounds a year, and 
the rent, and promised Richel the re- 
version of two hundred a year, do they 
not follow the example of Heayen, as 
it is delivered to us by St, Paul, in the 
first chapter of the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians ; do they not tell us, “ that 
not many wise men after the flesh are 
ealled by them, but that they have 
chosen the foolish things of this world 
to confound the wisdom of the wise, and 
that they have chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty; and those things of 
the world, and things which are despised, 
have they chosen; yea, and things which 
are net to bring to nought things which 
are?” / 

For, when they rewarded the madri- 
gals of Rayn, and the poetry and the 
wit of Richel, with places and with pen- 
sions, did they not seek and reward 
things which are not, to bring to nought 
things which are; that is, to discourage 
aud destroy all poetical talents in those 
who were really possessed of them? Did 
they not really declare aloud for imper- 
linence, ignorance, folly, and nonsense? 

id they not really declare mortal war 
dcalnst learning, wit, and sense? 

- the reign of Augustas Cesar, 
when Meczenas and Agrippa were per- 
“ous in power, they bestowed their fa- 
me on the worthiest writers that 

ome, or the world, could offer to them 
~on Virgil, Varias, Horace, the greatest 
a he noblest of the Roman poets; 

» al the same time, held Bavius and 


Mostuty Mag. No, 298, 
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Meevius in the utmost contempt. But, 
if some persons who are now in power 
had been in their places, Horace had 
been neglected, and Virgil had been 
starved; while Bavius had been poet- 
laureat, and Mevius historiographer. 
When persons, who are entrusted with 
the disposal of the public offices, and 
with the distribution of the public re- 
wards, bestow them upon worthless 
wretches, and neglect those who are 


. Worthy, they make those whom they 


chouse and themselves contemptible ; 
they disgrace their master, and betray 
the trust reposed in them ; and do what- 
ever in them lies to make the whole 
nation infamous. 

When foreigners, who have been pre- 
sent at our late Birth-day and our New 
Year’s Day Songs, return to Paris, to 
Madrid, or Rome, what account can we 
think they must give to their country- 
men of our wit, and sense, and poetry— 
of our judgment and our discernment? 
Why, they will tell them that it is doubt- 
ful whether the metre that is sung in 
our churches, or that which is sung in 
our royal palaces, is the most contempti- 
ble; or, if they do pretend to decide the 
matter, they certainly give it in favour of 
eur churches;—forSternhold and Hopkins 
have been printed fifty times; but our 
late Birth-day and New Year’s Day 
Songs have never been printed at all— 
have never been thought worthy even of 
a Grub-street press; but have been like 
births that were dead before they were 
born, and perished like abortions that 
never saw the light. 

‘There are several other things which 
have contributed each of them to de- 
bauch the taste of the people; but, as 
they have been treated of formerly, 1 
shall at present take no notiee of them, 
that I may- have room to dwell more 
largely upon a cause that™has not yet 
been handled; and that is, false cr 
‘ticism. : 

(Our readers will perceive that this 
Essay has great merit as a composition, 
over and above its claim to their notice 
as an nnpublished production, The me- 
rit of Mr. Dennis was acknowledged even 
by Pope, notwithstanding he treated bim 
with so much insolence in the * Dunciad ; 
and many persons have ranked him among 
the best writers of his age. This Essay 
recommends itself, moreover, by its refere 
ences to persons and events now almost 
forgotten. We shall endeavour to Com 


clude it in our next.] 
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COLLECTIONS FROM AMERICAN LITERATUR 


a 


{Though the American journalists too often 
recognize as authorities the articles 
of pretended criticism, which, to serve the 
purposes of party-feeling, personal ani- 
mosity, or commercial interest, are 
printed in our English reviews, yet they 
often expose the sinister designs of the 
malignant or corrupt critics in ably- 
written counter-criticisms. Among 
other articles of this nature, an ingeni- 


ous writer in the Port-Folio of Philadel- 


phia has, humourously parodied the 
style, pretensions, and characteristic 
manner, of the two most fashionuble 
of our critical journals, The articles 
follow; and, judging from the reception 
which our readers gave, a few years 
since, to Professor CopPpLesTONe’s ad- 
mirable mock criticism of Milton, we 
conceive these similar productions will 
also afford them much amusement. | 


EXTRACT FROM AN ANTICIPATED SHEET 

OF THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

RTICLE 1. “Fhe Guide to Po- 

liteness ; containing rules on the sub- 
ject of dancing, and on every thing which 
relates to the behaviour of a polite and ac- 
complished gentleman, by Francis D. 
Nichols, teacher of dancing. Boston 
JN. E.| 1810. Farrand and Mallory ; 
8vo. pp. 58.” 

“Amazing! what have we here! a 
guide to politeness from a nation of 
savages! the incipient germe of civiliza- 
tion from a race of awkward clowns! 
What are we next to expect from the 
Americans?’ What are we to import 
from those sturdy manufacturers of 
tinsel epics, of wretched histories, and 
parliamentary speeches? Here isa gen- 
tleman who comes to instruct us in the 
art of jumping, the art of walking, the 
art of takjng snuff, of handing a lady on 
her horse, and picking noses—with po- 
liteness,”* * * * “Ts this book published 
by Mr. Francis D. Nichols, or did it 
come forth into the world under the aus- 
pices of adancing bear? ‘This is a ques- 
tion, which involuntarily occurred to us 
upon a perusal of the work, and we will 
now devote a portion of our review to its 
discussion, 

“Had the trumpery upstart, who 
composed these pages, whoever he be, 
human or bestial, completed the system 
he pretended to investigate and explain, 
there would be less need of the severity 
of: our censures, and, consequently, less 
uced of the public disapprobation, But, 
expericnced as he pretends to be, he has 
wol even passed through the subject, 


with the attention and sai 
which a raw youth would nies 
ployed, who is just beginning ‘. em. 
with politeness, to lisp with Ogle 
to adjust his cravat, and wea, 
among the ladies. Indeed, den 
suppose the production before Us, if 
could be assured it came from the “ 
of any human being, was the fee 
vagaries of a rustic plou 
had been witnessing i ‘ep a “ 
riors of his team, and had, at eve, with 
his head replete with eo 
ideas, sat down to exonerate his pr, 
nant noddie. Our author's notions ¢ 
gracefulness are indisputably derived 
from the curling undulations of an ox’s 
tail; and we are persuaded his steps, to 
use the technical. term, have no other 
archetype in nature than the i 
uniformity of a divided hoof. 
“Should our conjectures, however, 
after all, respecting the species of this 
writer, be groundless, we must make one 
of our most horizontal bows to Mr, N, 
aud only regret that we had not his 
skilful hands, in helping us to model the 
flexibility of our vertebrae, Our obei- 
sance would, in this case, be propitiatory; 
at present, we must appear before him ia 
the stiff and awkward attitude of review- 
ers. Inthe mean time, will he permitusto 
advise ‘him to refrain from ehcumbering 
the world any more with his speculations, 
and to pay undivided attention to that 
particular department in which Prov 
dence has placed him. We warn Mr, 
Francis D. Nichols to confine bis 
flourishes solely to his heels, and to 
make no more efforts at flourishing with 
his pen. A dancing-master, at best, is 
but a contemptible member of society; 
but a scribbling-dancing master is alto- 
gether intolerable. It is presumed that 
this flagellation will deter all others of 
the pidgeon-wing professors from od 
bling the world with their ball-room tit 
tattle, or their rigadoon-theeres. This 
we confidently predict. For no vot 
cobbler has ever yet transgressed #0 ‘ 
least degree ultra crepidam, who has om 
by the efficacy of our censures, been 
pelled to his native stall, and — a 
more congenial operations. sald: 
preserve the stream of soompi od : 
nor suffer every grunting serib is 3 
turb it, by his wallowing. there is 
sort of writers, no doubt, 4s they 
sort of out-houses, which, though 


are contemptible in structure, vee 
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wit} ts ;—though th 
- ornaments ;—though they pos- 

age of the purity, the polish, nor 
the perspicuousness of legitimate dwel- 
fing-houses—yet must be suffered to 
exist as indispensable incumbrances. 
With these we have no necessity, nor in- 

_any inclination to meddle. But 
we should not preserve our present cha- 
racter as Magistrates in the common- 
wealth of letters, if we did not exercise 
our authority in banishing from public 
view every little obscene scullion, who 
sees fit to deposit the noxious feculency 
of his intellectual intestines on the high- 
way of literature. This duty, we con- 
fess, seems to be that of literary scaven- 
gers; but we are neither ashamed of the 
office nor the name; and shall still con- 
tinue to brandish our critical besom, 
with the most unrelenting and the most 
purifying severity.—At the present day, 
especially, that the art of book-making 
is practised to a most astonishing extent 
—when every dolt becomes a dabbler: 
“Et pufres concrescere fungos.”—Juv. 
some literary board of health is abso- 
lutely necessary to rid the world of pub- 
lic nuisances, and restore purity to our 
corrupted atmosphere. 

“And who is Mr. Nichols? Is this 
the man to whom the whole fashionable 
world are to be indebted for the polish 
of their manners? Forbid it Politeness, 
and forbid it Philosophy. Such a con- 
temptible clod can never become a re- 
former, till he has radically reformed his 
own nature, or at least, till 

“Exuerit sylvestrem animum.”—VIRG. 


We only wish that those whu are 
anxious to appear with grace and dig- 
nity in the public or private circles of 
life, would defer the adoption of any par- 
ticular habits or gestures until the publi- 
cation of our next number. We have al- 
ready transgressed our limits, though, we 
think, not the patience of our readers, by 
the prolixity of the present article. We 
shall soon, however, have an opportunity 
to resume the subject, after which, there 
snot a doubt, that the galas of Carlton 
house, and the circles of Bath, will dis- 
play more elegance and gracefulness than 
any former age has witnesséd. Our ex- 
eriions in the cause of the slave trade 

as been crowned with success; and the 
fame of the Edinburgh Review un- 
doubtedly resounds at this moment, 
through the wilds of Caffraria, and the 
emancipated regions of Congo. Even 
how, also, the oppressed natives of the 

t feel the influence of our pages. 
anges rolls with a more rapid tide in 
Proportion as the flood of Scottisb ink is 
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effused, and the vales of Cashmere glow 
with unwonted beauty, while protected 
by the genius of the north. It may 
probably be received, by the next ac- 
counts from India, that the Pandects of 
Casi are translating our labours into the 
Sanscrit tongue, for the purpose of incor- 
porating them with the sacred Vedas. 
All we pray for is, that our success on 
the topic of dancing may equal that 
which we have experienced in politics 
and literature, and that it may not be ob- 
jected to us, 
“* Nequicquam seros exercent cantus.” 
i 
FRAGMENT OF AN UNPUBLISHED QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW. 

Art. —. The Locksmith's Vade-Mecum ; 
or, an Essay on the Construction, Anti- 
quity, and Excellence of the Lock and 
Key. ByJ.J3.—Locksmith to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent.—London, 
4to. pp. 48. Murray. 

Of all animals, man has the most inven- 
tion. Much, indeed, is ascribed to the 
fox ; much to the monkey ; much to many 
other breathing beings; but it may per- 
haps be safely asserted, that man justly 
claims the pre-eminence over them all, 
and stands unrivalled and alone in point 
of intellectual acuteness. He, as Ho- 
race, says, 

—— imicat inter omnes, velut inter ignes 
Luna minores. 

It is man who ranges through the ex- 
tensive and variegated fields of science ; 
he unlocks all her secret recesses ; he un- 
locks the hidden treasures of nature; he 
unlocks the wonderful penetralia of art; 
he unlocks—but this reminds us of our 
subject. 

The lock and key are justly considered 
as the most complete instance of inven- 
tive ingenuity that many ceuturies have 
produced ; so simple in the structure, so 
-efficient in the design, and so secure in 
the operation, that they may without 
hesitation be pronounced the chef- 
d’ceuvre of smithery. What inconceiva- 
ble delicacy and art are employed in 
their conformation ; what exquisite ma- 
nagemeut is requisite in contriving and 
varying the wards, springs, bolts, &c. 
and adjusting them to the places where 
ihey are to be used, and to the various 
occasions of using them. 

The author of the work ander review 
is a man of no common pretentions. 
Possessed of a strong and original genius, 
the bias of which turned rather to the in- 
tricacies of mechanical arts than to the 
refinements of literature, he was early 


placed as an apprentice to one of the 
312 most 
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most celebrated gun-smiths of the me- 
tropolis. Here he was imbued with an 
enthusiasm for his profession, which led 
him to study it scientifically ; and the re- 
sult of his investigations in that inter- 
esting department of art, was the well 
known treatise on gunnery, which ob- 
tained the medal of the Royal Society of 
Smiths, and secured to the author an im- 
perishable name. On the lamented de- 
mise of his majesty’s lateexcellent Lock- 
smith, every eye turned, as it were, in- 
stinctively on Mr. J.J. ‘All knew and 
deplored the circumstance of his par- 
ticular business, and felt the absurdity 
which would seem to flow from placing 
a gun-smith in the vacant office of a lock- 
smith. But the feelings of the British 
people, when left to their spontaneous 
operation, universally surmount the most 
established prejudices; and the magnani- 
mity of the British court knew too well 
how to dispose of its patronage, to pass 
over such shining merit, for the trifling, 
and almost nominal, difference between 
the two professions. ‘The consequence 
was, that Mr. J. J. was appointed to the 
station for which he was so eminently 
fitted, and his unremitting assiduities to 
his new employment have heen the best 
test of his gratitude towards his Royal 
Highness. That the world may know 
how judicious and unerring 1s the dis- 
cernment of a British prince, we felt it 
our duty to turn the attention of our rea- 
ders to the merits of a new production 
from the same hand which executed the 
Treatise on Gunnery. ‘The subject 
should be made popular; and we shall 
be well rewarded for our exertions, if 
we can throw any light upon its ob- 
scurest parts, and, by supplying the defi- 
ciencies occasioned by the very limited 
education of Mr. J. J. induce throughout 
this mighty empire, a more general at- 
tention to the Lock and Key. 

We were sorry to observe an entire 
absence of method in this otherwise ex- 
cellent production, But, as it often falls 
to the lot of reviewers to be obliged to 
bring order out of confusion, we proceed 
with no great reluctance to the task of 
reducing the crude materials before us 
to an intelligible system. And first, we 
will begin with the lock. 

From the various structures of locks 
accommodated to their different inten- 
tious, they acquire different names. 
Those placed on oyter-doors are called 
stock-locks ;—those on chamber-doors, 
spriug-locks ;—those on trunks, trunk- 
locks, padiocks, &c. Of these, the spripg- 
lock is the most considerable, both for 
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the frequency of its use, at ad 
ousness of its structure. IIs pe. 
parts are the main-plate, the Priel 
and the pin-hole: to the main-pin® 
long the key-hole, top-hooks, be. 
wards, bolt-toe or bolt-nob, dra rug 
spring-tumbler, pin of the tome 
the staples;—to the cover-plate bln 
the pin, main-ward, C1Oss-Ward, shank 
the pot or bread, bow-ward, and bit 
Sometimes is connected with the Spring. 
lock a latch, which is extremely conye. 
nient, as it saves the trouble of 
sing two articles at different times 
the expense of putting them on 4 
rately. Most generally to these latches 
are attached brass handles, which are 
liable to no inconvenience, except that 
the screw which fastens them gets some. 
times worn out; in which case the 
handle comes off, and leaves nothing but 
a little iron stem, over which the hand 
has no power;—as is the unfortu 
predicament at this moment of the loc 
on the door which opens into the chan- 
ber of the writer of this article. But 
to proceed: most trunk-locks.are made 
of iron throughout; some, however, are 
constituted of brass. Padlocks¢partake 
of the same diversification. Some locks 
admit of only one turning of the key; 
others admit of two. Spring-locks are 
generally connected to the door by means 
of screws; these we would describe, as 
wellas the screw-driver, most minutely, 
did not our limits urge us to consider 
the key. 

Many suppose that the key is of mo 
dern date, and that it was entirely un- 
known to the ancients. But we are of 
opinion that attentive examination wil 
show this opinion to be fallacious. Not 
to mention the high probability that 
Tubal-Cain, that antediluvian instructor 
of every artificer in brass and 1ron, 
to manufacture this kind of instruments 
—a little philology may give us som 
light on this point. The fre vent . 
currence of the word 713 (he )* / 
Scriptures, and the probability that ke) 
must have been used in ancient - 
atleast, if for no other purposes | 
cure the door of the ark amidst wt 
rors and dangers of the flood, indu “sel 
io resort to our lexicons. od 
there, in many instances, confirm 
our conjectures. The word im) 
signifies vigor, power, “a . 
And what vigor, power, § 
can equal that of a lock and key : : re 
the word WUD (he-ek) is tr nothing 
restrain, in 1 Sam. iii. 13, ner 
so effectually restraips lawless wf 
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more; a certain Hebrew lexico- 

er derives from FT)? ( le keh, Fr.) 
which signifies to take, to receive, to 
retain, &c., the word mp ( Quek ), which 
is undoubtedly correct. But he trans- 
lates this word preson, because it takes 
and detains men. Now, we would ask, 
whether the prison detains men, or the 
lock and key attached to it. Tor, bya 
single simple operation of the queh, or, 
as it is now corrupted, key, the man is 
restrained from escaping, and a similar 
operation liberates him, without any 
regard to the prison walls. The hey, 
therefore, being that which detains men, 
is the proper translation of mp. We 
would infer from all this, the great an- 
tiquity of the lock and key, and the con- 
sequent veneration that ought to be paid 

it. 

But to those who deny this venerable 
property to keys, it will be useful to cor- 
roborate the above account by citations 
from profane writers. L. Molinus has 
given to the world a treatise of keys, 
De clavibus veterum. This work was 
printed at Upsal. ‘The author derives 
the Latin name clavis from the Greek, 
xrsw, claudo, { shut;—or, perhaps, with 
less ingenuity and probability, from 
clam, privately. 

The invention of keys is 6wing to one 
Theodore of Samos, according to Pliny 
and Polydore Virgil; but this must be a 
mistake, the use of keys having been 
known before the siege of ‘Troy ;—and, 
to recur once more to the Bible, how did 
Lot keep the detestable miscreants of 
Sodom without his house, unless locks 
and keys were at that time in use? Mo- 
linus is of opinion, that keys at first 
served only for untying certain knots, 
with which they anciently secnred the 
doors; but the Laconic keys, he main- 
tains, were nearly similar in use to our 
own. ‘They consisted _of three single 
teeth, and were made in the figure of 
an E, of which form there are some still 
existing in the cabinets of the curious. 
There was also another key, called 

wareyoe, made in the manner of a 
male-screw ; which had its corresponding 
female in a bolt affixed to the door. 

One word more respecting its anti- 
quity. Is it not probable from the form 
of the letter K, which so closely resem- 

lesa key, and the great similarity of 
the sounds ka and key, that the latter was 
tt Use when the former was invented. 

‘ls certain that Hebrew letters de- 
rived their names from the names of 
ehsible objects which they resembled ; 


Parodies of Peribddicat Criticism. 
| and sculking robbery as locks and keys, 
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as N aleph, a bull’s head, 3 beth, ahou 

J gimel, a camel, &c. &c.; and why not 
in the italic K, ka, a key? 

Betore we dismiss this article, we will 
close with a reflection or two relative 
to the subject. Let it be remem 
that it was the British government which 
patronized the profound author of the 
Treatise on Locks and Keys; and that 
it was the British government also which 
issued a patent lately to another inge- 
nlous manufacturer, who contrived a 
lock on new and simple principles, which 
we shall take the first opportunity to lay 
before our readers. In the mean time, 
let the inhabitants of these islands bear 
in mind how much they are indebted to 
a wise and provident ministry for a great 
portion of the happiness they enjoy. 
That ministry has condescended to take 
under its patronage, the Lock atid Key; 
and it is to locks and keys that life owes 
its security and bliss. Millions of mo- 
ney, by one twist of a key, may be put 
out of the power of every accident;— 
may be secured from fire and from 
thieves. Our safety by night, and often 
our tranquillity and enjoyment by day, 
are owing to this simple instrument. 
When the door is locked, who but feels 
secure? Who does not hug himself in 
peace and satisfaction? Yes, the lock 
and key are indisputably the basis of the 
happiness of life; 

- “neque mordaces 
Aliter diffugiant solicitudines.” 
Under their protection, no vile intrader 
can break on our peace, and disturb our 
domestic joys. All we may then fear 
is pallida mors ;—death, indeed, as the 
divine Horace expresses it, aguo pul- 
sat pede pauperum tabernas, r , 
turres ; he knocks at the door of the cot- 
tage or the palace, and enters too, not- 
withstanding all the locks and keys that 
man caninvent. We say, that mancan 
invent, because the conviction on our 
own minds, and we presume on the 
minds of all who have examined the 
subject with due attention, is, that the 
keys of Heaven and hall are entrusted 
to the church of England, the sole and 
legitimate successor of the apostles, 
with Peter at their head. Even death, 
therefore, is not to be feared, by those 
who are witbin the pate of the established 
church. There is a set of malignant 
critics in the north, however, whose 
drops of caustic satire have been libe- 
rally shed for the purpose of. (The 
sheet closes here, but the catch-word i 


innovation.) 
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CORNUCOPIA. 


ATOMIC THEORY. 


N ultimate particle, in the chemi- 
cal theory of HiGGins, is the last 
division of elementary matter—an atom 
is the compound of two particles in 
every proportion—and a molecule is the 
compound of two atoms, according to 
the strict nomenclature of his doctrine, 
Those distinctions will prevent confu- 
sion; they will be found to accord with 
the language of definite proportions, and 
the interval structure of compounds, 


A LONG Jos. 

The Rev. Mr. Milne, in a report to the 
Missionary Society for China, says:— 
“We want, sir, fifty millions of New 
Testaments for China; and after that 
about one sixth of the pepulation only 
would be supplicd. I would ask no 
higher honour on earth than to distri- 
bute the said number.” Now, if Mr. 
Milne had commenced the distribution 


of the “said number” at the time the Ark | 


rested on Mount Ararat, and had con- 
tmued to distribute forty-three’ testa- 
ments per day, Sundays excepted, he 
would have had on hand April 4, 1817, 
seven hundred and thirtecn thousand, 
seven. hundred and forty-seven. Or, 
should he new begin his work, and dis- 
tribute ten each hour during ten hours 
per day, he would end his labors on the 
twenty-seventh day of January, in the 
aa of our Lord three thousand four 

undred and cleven, at one o’clock in the 
afiernoon ! 

TRUE CAUSE OF POVERTY. 

In the age of the Tudors, above a do- 
zen laws were passed to restrain the en- 
grossment and monopoly of land, as the 
true cause of poverty. In the 25th of 
Henry VIII. one of these acts contains 
a preamble, which so exactly describes 
the times in which we live, that it merits 
general notice. The penalties of this 
wise statute are in force to this day, and, 
if exacted by some benevolent and. pub- 
lic-spirited society, would do infinitely 
more good than poor-committees, acting 
in a bad spirit, or saving-bauks, or any 
other manoeuvres, by which the public 
are baffled and deluded. 

“Forasmuch as divers and sundry per- 
sons of the king’s subjects of this realm, to 
whom God of his goodness hath disposed 
great plenty and abundance of moveable 
substance, now of late within few years 
have daily studied, practised, and invented 
ways and means how they might accumu. 





(June }, 


late and gather together into fj 
well great multitude of tutien tad, 
plenty of cattle, and in es sheep, pet 


; *C 
ting such lands as they ra ce to 
and not to tillage, whereby they ly 
only pulled down churches and t ae 
enhanced the old rates of the 
: ; rents of the 
possessions of this realm, or else brought it 
to such excessive fines that no poor mag 
able to meddle with it, buat also hay 
raised and enhanced the prices of mag 
ver of corn, cattle, wool, pigs 
+ g > geese, hens, 
chickens, eggs, and such other, almost 
double above the prices which have been 
accustomed ; by reason whereof a marvek 
lous multitude and number of the 
of this realm be not able to provide meat 
drink, and clothes, necessary for them. 
selves, their wives, and children, but be so 
discouraged with misery and poverty, that 
they fall daily to theft, robbery, and other 
inconveniences, or pitifully die for hunger 
and cold ; and as itis thought, by the king’s 
most humble and loving subjects, that one 
of the greatest occasions that moveth and 
provoketh those greedy and covetous peo- 
ple so to accumulate and keep in their 
hands such great portions and parts of the 
grounds and lands of this realm from the 
occupying of the poor husbandmen, and so 
to use it in pasture, aod not in tillage, is 
only the great profit that cometh of sheep, 
which now be come to a few persons’ hands 
of this realm, in respect of the whole num- 
ber of the king’s subjects, that some have 
four and twenty thonsand, some twenty 
thousand, some ten thousand, some six. 
thousand, some five thousand, and some 
more, and some less; by the which a good 
sheep for victual, that was accustomed to 
be sold for two shillings four-pence, or 
three shillings at the most, is now sold for 
six shillings, or five shillings, or four sbi 
lings at the least ; and a stone of clothing 
wool, that in some shires of this realm was 
accustomed to be sold for eighteen-perct 
or twenty-pence, is now sold for four 4 
lings, or three shillings four-pence at vt 
least, and in some countries where it ha 
been sold for two shillings four = or 
two shillings eight-pence, or three shillings 
at the most, it is now sold for five shillings, 
or four-shillings eight-pence the least, 
so are raised in every part of this . 
which things, thus used, be rong sed nf 
the high displeasure of Almighty 
the decay of the hospitality of this ret 
to the diminishing of the kings Pr 
and to the let of the cloth-making, ab 
many people have been accuston 
set on work; and in conclision, de 
Phe to the utter < 
be not found, it may turn tf reall which 
struction and desolation of this ’ 
God defend.” The 
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visions are :— 

a person or persons, from the 
feast of St. Michael the Archangel, which 
shall be in the year of our Lord God 1535, 
shall keep, Occupy, or have in his posses- 
sion, in his own proper lands, nor in the 

‘ession, lands, nor grounds of any other 
which he shall have or occupy in farm, 
nor otherwise have of his own proper 
cattle, in use, possession of property, by 
anymanner of means, fraud, craft, or covin, 
above the number of two thousand sheep 
at one time, within any part of this realm, 
of aif sorts and kinds, upon pain to lose 
and forfeit for every sheep that any per- 
son or persons shall have or keep above 
the number limited by this Act, 3s. 4d. the 
one half to the king our sovereign lord, 
and the other half to such person as will 
gue for the same, 

That no manner of person after the said 
feast of the nativity of our Lord, shall re. 
ceive, or take in farm for term of life, 
years, or at will, by indenture, copy of 
court roll, or otherwise, any more houses 
and tenements of husbandry, whereunto 
any lands are belonging, in town, village, 
hamlet, or tithing within this realm, above 
the number of two such holds or tene- 
ments; and that no manner of person shall 
have or oceupy any such holds, so newly 
taken, to the number of two, as is before 
expressed, except he or they be dwelling 
within the same parishes where such holds 
he, upon the pain of forfeiture for every 
week that he or they shall have, occupy, 
or take any profits of such holds, contrary 
to this Act, 3s. 4d. The one moiety of 
which forfeiture to be to the king our 
sovereign lord, and the other moiety to the 
party which will sue for the same. 

A new law, in the spirit of these acts 
of the Tudors, would restore happiness 
to thousands of families. 


SABIANISM OR SABISM, 

Is now uaderstood to imply the wor- 
ship of the heavenly bodies. It is de- 
rived from NIX tsaba, commonly pro- 
nounced saba, an army or host. In the 
sacred volume the sun, moon, and stars; 
are called the saba, that is, the host, of 
heaven (Dent. iv. 19); and the Israelites 
Were expressly commanded not to wor- 
ship the saba, but him who made them, 
and who is therefore called JEHOVAH, 
MINI, sabaoth—ihe Lord of Hosts. 


LITERARY FORGERIES. =~ 
As we advance to the three first cen- 
turies after the Christian era, the suc- 
cessiul practice of forging, even on sub- 
Jects the most important to the present 
and future prospects of mankind, séems 
{0 increase, Let any one refer to the 
“x Pseudigraphus of Fabricius, to 
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his Codex Apocryphus Novi Testa- 
menti, to the Censura of Vanerius, the 
decree of Pope Gelasius in 494, De libris 
apocryphis, or the criticisms of Cave or 
Dupin, and he will find abundant reason 
to appreciate the great care and labour, 
as well as the learning and skill of the 
illustrious men who selected from the 
rubbish of spurious publication the ca- 
nonical books that now compose the Old 
and New ‘Testament of the Christian 
world, 

We read of the books of Abel, Seth, 
Enoch, Shem, Abraham, and Og the 
giant. ‘The Testaments of Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Job, Moses, Solomon, and 
the twelve Patriarchs. The Liturgies 
of Matthew, Mark, John, James, Peter, 
the Virgin Mary, and Jesus Christ, 
The Acts of Andrew, John, Mark, Mat- 
thias, Paul, Peter, Philip, Thomas, 
Pilate, Caiphas, and Thecla. ‘The Kpis- 
tles of Luke to Galen, Peter to James, 
John to a man who had the dropsy, 
Paul to the Laodicians, and the Virgin 
Mary to Ignatius. ‘The Gospels of 
James, Andrew, ‘Fhomas, Philip; Bar- 
tholomew, Matthias, Bariuabas, Thad- 
dus, Peter, Paul, Nicodemus, Judas 
Iscariot, and Eve. The Revelations of 
Peter, Stephen, Paul, Thomas, Solomon, 
Moses, Job, Elias, Abraham, Noah, and 
Adam. The magical writings of So- 
lomon, Joseph, Abraham, Hamj and 
Noah. 

To these pope Gelasius has added 
the itinerary of Peter, the acts of St. 
Andrew, St. Thomas, St. Philip, St. 
Peter. ‘The gospels of ‘Thaddeus, St. 
Thomas, Barnabas, St. Bartholomew, 
St. Andrew. The falsified gospels of 
Lucian and Hesychius, (to which, 
though the Socinians will not allow it, 
our church adds the gospels used by the 
Ebionites, or early Jewish converts.) 
The book of the infancy of our Saviour, 


of the nativity of our Saviour, and of St. 


Mary, ithe book of the Shepherd, all the 
books forged by Lanticius, the disciple 
of the devil, the books of the daughters 
of Adam, the acts of Thecla and Paul, 
the revelation of St. Thomas, of St. Paul, 
and of Stephen, the journey of Mary, 
the repentance of Adam, the book of 
the giant Diogenes, who after the flood 
fought with a dragon, the testament of 
Job, the apostolic Lots (Sortes), the 
praise of the apostles, the book of apos- 
tolic canons, the epistle of Jesus to king 
Abgarus, &c. To these, modern critics 
add the Sybilline predictions, and the 
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| ORIGINAL POETRY. 

a : / a 

a ‘ N I would not seek mountain or efen.. |. 

| INSCRIPTION, Tho’ beauteous they ites * " 

: FOR TIE OBSERVATORY OF SIR W. PAX- I cannot take pleasure where men eh 
| i! TON, BART. AT MIDDLETUN HALL, Have not tasted a fellow delight, 
He CARMARTHENSHIRE. In crowds or alone “tis the same, 
ey aad, By James JENNINGS. If mind and its joys be not theres 
ee , For in crowds there is sorrow and 
; Ki F weyg Mt : wanderer! should thy footsteps And in solittde silence and care. 

‘ i From the throng’d city, or the busy town-—— ’Tis mind and its joys that are alla 

) From Merlin’s Hill, of fabled stories full— To seize, or recall them when flown 
| { FromGrongar’s haunts,or yonder mountain top, Where these are, the light cannot fall 
mote With snowy cowl oft cloath’d, yclept the Van 5 Without pleasure, in crowds or alone. 
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Where, amidst clouds, the spirits of the storm 
Roll their loud thunders, and their forky flame 
Fling on the midnight darkness of the hills— 
To this more tranquil, more secure abode, 
Where Invitation and. the Oreads dwell, 

O hail and welcome! Lo the goodly vales, 
Even to thy utmost ken, beneath outstretch’d { 
The swelling hills uplift their towering tops, 
And Towy’s flood, now calm now hurrying on, 
Gleams gladly midst the woods—a_ beauteous 


Our earthly halls are these! but rest awhile, . 
Till gentle twilight steals adown the west, 
Then upward soar to yon cerulean dome, 
Amidst ten thousand spheres and rolling worlds, 
Sublime though silent, eloquent though mute, 
tb-pav’d pavilions, temples comet-torm’d ; 
With the bright lens Philosophy supplies 
Pierce through the long groves of radiance, and 
behold 
The dim-seen groups grow into golden suns, 
With their attendant planets jubilant: 
Thence learn of Him, who pois’d them all in 
Space, 
How great, how good, how infinitely wise, 
The God, the Governor of mortal man! 
HMuntspill ; April 30. 
: —<_ 


MENTAL PLEASURES, 
By Joun Ditton. — 


How high are the great of the earth, 


How haughty the vain and the proud, 
How gay peals the laughter of mirth, 
And the echoes of pleasure “how loud ! 


The palace, the court, and the hall, 
Are throng’d by. the rich and the great, 
There the glance of the eye cannot fall 
But on pageants of pleasure and state. 


*Tis happiness ali! or it seems 
Like one vision of joy without measure 5 
As light and as blissful as dreams, 
When the fancy indulges in pleasure, 
But these are not scenes that ] love, 
These are pot the joys I admire ; 
This is not the bliss } would prove, 
Nor the greatness my heart can desire, 


¥et, while scorning the proud and the vaia 
{ would not to the wilderness fly ; 
Or, abjuring all pleasure, complain 
40 the comiortiess winds of the sky, 


Oh ! there is a spot upon earth,— 
What pencil can picture the scene? 


*Tis where Virtue, and Knowledge, ad 
Worth, 
Are present, or where they have been, 


What avails it where living they-trod, 
How Jowly their life was, or when? 
Their home was a glorious abode, 
* Twas the mansion of Mind and of Mea, 


R: _ , Scene! It is not that riches are nought, 
We Which Fancy’s nymphs scarce venture to Or only that folly is vain ; 
s} improves It is mere grandeur is fraught 


With emptiness, Sorrow, and pain, 


Even Nature is nothing—bright day-» 
The valley—the gale—and the river! 
Take Man and his virtues away, 
And you spoil all their beauties for ever. 


What were life, though the sun should shiae 
bright, 
And spangle the watery stream, — 
If the tear-drop that dims o’er the sight, 
Never sparkled with feeling’s bright beam? 


How vain if the river should flow, 
With fertility water the plain, 

Did the bosom of man never know 
To bring plenty and peace in his trait 


The vale is not sweet till beneath 

Its soft shadows.-the virtuous we S¢¢5 
The gale is not pleasant to breathe; 
' If it fan not the face.of the free, 


The glories of Nature have press'd 
With indelible force on my sight, 

Her beauties are graved on my breast, 

- In the strong living colours of light. oF 

The torrent—the mountain—the caver. 
Even tempests—their beaulies ate give2y 

I have listened to o¢ean*s*ride'wave, 
And the musical stilineés of Heaveds. 

But still there was something of mind, | 
Some feeling, affection, or thought, 

That spake in earth, watersy and windy” 
And mixed with each pleasure they brought; 

It was friendship, affection, or truth, ~ 
That endeared them, and gave them theit 

worth; = 

’Twas the hopes and the visions of youth, 
That gilded the beauties of earth. 

I = trod, or would wee = pod 

‘ho were life, joy, and pleasure (Ons 
*Twas a scene where the heart might disclot 


Every thought, and be happy and free: As 
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‘er Jooked so beauteous the skies, 
_— aide the earth, and the air, 
As when hallow’d by penitent sighs, 
And made holy by Piety’s prayers 

—— 
SONNET: 
By Wm. TAYLorR. 


o the starry vault as oft I gaze, 
UF as hepeier peopled world methinks 
I see 
Than ev'n is our’s : but ah! this cannot be, 
My God, in all His wond’rous works, displays 
Wisdom infinite. Hence be His the praise 
Who form’d earth, air, the glorious heav’ns, 
and sea, . 
And all that is therein, ere rested He 5 
Within the transient period of six days 
This moving planet and that fix’d orb shone 
With the Creator's brightness—things that 
move and breathe, 
Above, below, in ocean’s cave beneath, 
First form’d He, for thy happiness alone ; 
Then gave thee life, and perfected His plan, 
Thou disobedient child—-rebellious man ! 
ie 


MY LITTLE ROOM. © 
\ HEN the hills are array’d in a mantle of 


snow, 

And the icicles hang on the bushes below; 

When thro’ the dark forest the winter-wind 
howls, 

And the tempest with fury along the heath 
scowls— , 

Secure from their rage, I sit near my fire, 

Perusing my book, or tuning my lyre, 


Though the walls of a college have never 
confia’d 
What philosophers tell me to say is my mind, 
Yet the wags, in their wisdom, continue to call 
The lodging I dwell in—the Batchelor’s Hall. 
They’re welcome to term it whatever they 
chuse, 
A cloister, a hall, or a seat for the Muse; 
I care not at all if it does but contain 
The “—— which, they say, preside o’er the 
rain ; 


| For then they would help me at that stupid 


time, 


When the thoughts will flow neither in prose 
nor in rhyme, | 


Fora moment, however, this hall I’H survey, 
And, like Hezekiah, my treasures display : 
" Its stores are but few, yet still J am told, 
By a who rr Judges, they are worth more 
an gold ; 
The lowest shall first be brought into view, 
\Whose beauty to keep, you must clean well 
tach Shoe, ) 


‘Tis a carpet, which never in Turkey was 
_, Seen, 
Tho et a are red, intermingled with 
n: 
- o corner there stands a box, which they say 
$all’d with the wealth of Newcastle each day; 
Dear ita Neat little grate there is plac’d, 
A ender and irons most tastefully grac’d; 
dene of my furniture soon } shall end, 
¢, a bed, and a chair for a friend, 
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Is all I possess; except you'll allow 

The visions of Fancy realities now : 

Of these I enjoy a pretty good share, 

Tho’ I’m not cross’d in love, nor burden*d 
with care, 


But = my treasuresesthey stand on a 
shelf, 
And seem more conspicuous e’en than myselfe « 
To give them a name would puzzle the elves,. 
Tho’ booksellers call them octavos and twelves; 
And some, which appear more majestic in size, 
Are folios and quartos, and deem’d a great 
prize. 
Tho’ shabby their coat, yet ’neath it we find 
What the pious would call a heav’nly mind. 
Here Ridgely appears, as dry as a stick, 
O prose “3: his: pages would make us quite 
| Sick; 2 
One a Ne think the good man was 


a 

Of breaking the law if an image he made. 

Next ‘‘silver-tongu’d Bates,’? whose soft 
— strain 

Invites us to listen again and again ; 

And Oliver’s Chaplain, both eurgid and grand, 

Whose language and thoughts can aitention 

command, 

These sages among many others are found, 

And some who have trodden on classical 
ground ; 

Adorning my hall, and giving a grace 

To what would be else a desolate places 


In this little cell secluded each day, 
My time rolls serenely and swiftly away ; 
And, tho’ some may think it a very poor life 
To live 80 recluse, and not have a wife, 
Yet let them remember the converse I hold 
With the spirits of those whom Fame has 
enroll’d, 
And, weighing the subject, then let them 
declare, 
If the bachelor ought to be join’d to the fair. 
Gosport, Maduris. 
—— 


STANZAS. 


WOULD my feelings all were dead, 
- So deep the die that stamps my woes ; 
The friends I had, have all, all fied, . 
And prov’d themselves but treach’rous foes 
And none save one, of all the train, 


My bosom would recall again. 


The world of late has been inclin’d, 
To make me for its scandal meet, 

And 1 have only mourn’d and pin’d, 
The fallen victim of deceit ; 

And though its frown my fate decrees, 

Ah! who the world could ever please? 


That man, indeed, must mourn the loss 
Of reason, who attends the call 

Of every fool dispos’d to cross, 
And with his honey mix his gall; 

If truth and virtue bound bis aim, 

No matter who shall praise or blamés 


Then let each idle gossip prate, 
And ml ty of my wai.» 
d th it draw or love or hate ; : 
Arr he pours of — frown of (hose— 
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Its novelty will soon be o'er, 
A vine days’ wonder and no more ! 


¥et, would my feelings all were dead 
So deep the die that stamps my woes; 
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The friends I had, have all, all a 


And proved they were but treach’ 
And only one of all the train ro 
My bosom could receive again, 


Kingsland, on 
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Yo Mr Joun Rutuven, Printer, of Esinurcn, for a p 
in London, by Keir, Engineer, of Camden T. 


RINTING pR 
wie ESS, nigde 














ESIDES other disadvantages of 

the commun Printing Press, the 
following may be briefly stated:—1st, 
the difficulty of ascertaining when a 
proper degree of pressure is given: 2d, 
the irregular manner of pulling the lever, 
whereby the same sheet receives different 
degrees of pressure: 3d, the manual la- 
bour and bodily exertion, which is not 
only excessive, but attended with fatal 
consequences to the initiating workman, 
as the shocks which the breast sustains in 
pulling the lever, frequently produce 
pulmonary ailments: 4th, The nice at- 
tention and accuracy requisite in haviug 
the types exactly under the centre of the 
pressing surface before bringing it down: 
Sth, ‘The same operation being necessary 
for the smallest card as for a whole sheet ; 
wad small work must always be placed 

2 











on the same part—thus weariitg that 
part out soorica, and making it defective 
for executing larger work. © 

The most important heap 
in the printing press was bronght lor. 
ward some years ago by the - 
Stanhope. His press differed rom 
others, by being made wholly of 7 
and, by the introduction ofa crank, 
tached to the lever for taking down 
upper sufface, and pressing it upon 4 
types—thus affording a co 
power sufficient for printing the st . 
of a sheef. The principal object 
this method is, the immense force 
erted against the centre of Aid 
part of the frame that confines the 
sure: as it has been a aig } 
introduction of an addiuona es 
two of paper, and the won vin 
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drawing the lever, till the periphery of 


he crank came in a line with the ful- 
rong the press could be instantly 
aa It has been attempted to apply 
this method of producing pressure ina 
wooden frame, but the yielding of the 
arts shew the impropriety and impossi- 
Pity of making it effective, Another 
disadvantage is the waut of space while 
passing the types and tympans under the 
platen, which renders it extremely liable 
to blur. j : 
With these considerations in view 
Mr. Ruthven commenced his improve- 
ments: Ist, By having a stationary 
tablet for the types: 2d, By making the 


platen, or upper surface, sufficiently 


large to cover the whole sheet; and 
fixing a strong bar of metal along the 
upper side of if, making cach end rest 
ontwo wheels, or rollers, for carrying the 
platen on two rail-rods, placed parallel 
with each end of the tablet, and pro- 


jecting sufficiently over to allow the 


platen to stand clear of the types, and 
the sheet of paper to be placed on them 
in the usual way. After the types are 
inked, aud the paper put on them, the 
platen is drawn over, and unites at each 
end with levers under the tablet, which 
is then so forcibly, but at the same time 
so easily drawn down, by turning a han- 
die, or lever, about one fourth of a yer- 
tical semicircle, that the impression on 
the whole surface of the sheet is prp- 
duced at once, and with very little exer- 
tion to the workman. 

Farther, the advantages derived from 
adopting printing presses constructed 
on these principles, miay be stated as fol- 
lows: Ist, The types remain stationary : 
2d, The platen, or pressing surface, is 
the size of the whole sheet: 3d, A saving 
of time is gained by the platen being 
brought on trom the side: 4th, Nearly 
halt-an-inch of space between the tym- 
pans and platen while passing Over the 
types: Sth, Any degree of pressure may 
be correctly and uniformly given: 6th, 
The platen being taken down, at each 
end, and the resistance sustained against 
the under surface of the tablet, affords 
the most complete security to all the 
parts: 7th, 'The large press will take off 
al impression from a small piece of 
Wow, although placed at one end, and 
Without requiring any block to bear up 
the other—of course, it is not necessary, 
ta this press, tp place the form of types 
i the ceutre of the tablet: 8th, ‘The two 
surfaces being pressed together without 
“"Y Connexion with the frame of the 
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press, tt requires no levelling, or staying ; 
and a press for a demy or royal sheet 
oecupices ouly about 42 inches square! 
9th, ‘The accustomed motions of the ex- 
perienced pressman are so completely re- 
tained in this invention, as to enable him, 
in the course of one or two hours’ prac- 
tice, to work with equal facility as at the 
common press: 10th, ‘The principles 
and coustruction are equally applicable 
for presses not larger than one cubie 
foot ; and which are capable of printing 
off an octavo or quarto page with greater 
celerity than a large press; and may be 
worked on a table, without being fixed, 
This not: only relieves the large pres¢ 
from doing such work as tends to injure 
the tympans, but will also furnish an in- 
teresting amusement to those who are 
desirous of becoming acquainted with the 
useful art of printing. 

The patent presses are also peculiarly 
adapted for printing from wood engra- 
vings, or blocks with colours; and it is 
well known that the abilities of artists 
in this line can only be discovered by the 
impression produced, ‘The quarto presses 
are found to excel in taking copies 
from manuscripts, either in single letters 
or in a book; and are so well calculated 
fer this purpose, that they are made for 
letter-copying without the printing ap- 
paratus ; the pressure is produced in an in- 
stant, and without requiring the press 
to be fixed. ; 

As there aré now a considerable num- 
ber of Mr. Ruthven’s Presses at work, 
an opportunity may be had of examining 
them, which will convey a better idea of 
their merit than any thing more we could 
state respecting them; we shall there- 
fore conclude with giving the dimensions 
of the various sizes that are at preseut 
manufactured, viz:— 

Size of the Space required 
Upper Surface. for a Press. 
Super royal 213 by 27} inch. 44 inch. sq. 
Royal or 20 by 26 ditto. 42 ditto, 
os 

oolsca 
: or half 14 by 16} ditto. So ditto, 
Revd dan Ok by 10} ditto. 16 by 18, 
Ditto 8vo.--5f by 74 ditto. 12 inch, sq, 

Ourown observation on one of Mr. Ruth- 
ven’s presses leads us to describe it as one 
of the most simple and perieet engincs 
that we have scen in any manufactory. 
It performs its work with precision, 
ease, and dispatch, and docs not appear 
likely to be soon put out of order. For all 
job-work, for cards, an octavo or a quarto 
page, for slips and proofs, and tor the 
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cabinets of amateur printers, it will bear 
comparison with the best piece of mecha- 
nism in the shops of our mathematical 
instrument makers. 3 





Other Patents lutely granted, of which we 
solicit the Specifications. 

Wms. Manton, of South-street, Gros- 
venor-square, coach-maker; for certain 
improvements in the application of springs 
for wheel-carriages, which he conceivés 
will be of great public utility.—Jan. 20. 

JosEPH DE CAVAILLON, of Sambrook- 
court, Basinghiall-street ; for certain im- 
provements in the preparing, clarifying, 
and refining of sugar, and other vegetable, 
animal, and mineral substances, and in 
the machinery and utensils used therein.— 
Jan, 23. 
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Rost. Dickinson, of G Lom ‘ 
street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; for he 
improved method of Preparing or a 
streets and roads for horses and canian’ 
so as to render the parts or pav 
when so done, more durable pee 
mately less expensive, than those in ; 
mon use, and presenting other inten 
advantages.—Jan. 23. 

DANiEL WiLson, of Dublin; for eg 
tain improvements in the process of boil 
ing and refining sngar.—Jan, 23, 

GeoRGE Montacue Hiceinsox of 
Bovery Tracy, Chudleigh ; for certain im. 
provements in locks.—Feb. 1, 

Wm. WALL, of Wandsworth, Sarrey ; for 
his new or improved horizontal escapes 
ment for watches,—Feb, 1, 
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GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
HE following queries have been 
proposed by the London Geologi- 
cal Society, in order to facilitate, and in 
some measure to direct, general re- 
search, with the view of collecting geo- 
logical facts, so that mineralogical maps 
of districts, which are now so much 
wanting, may be supplied; that the no- 
menclature of the science may be gra- 
dually amended by the selection of the 
most correct and significant terms ; that 
theoretical opinions may be compared 
with the appearances of nature; and, 
above all, a fund of practical information 
obtained, applicable to purposes of pub- 
lic improvement and utility. 
I. CONCERNING MOUNTAINS AND HILLS. 

Are they solitary or in groups, or do 

they formachain? — 
; If Selitary, 

The general figure—as conical, pyra- 
midal, &c,; more particularly of the 
summits ? 

The height above their base, and above 
the level of the sea? 

The length, breadth, and general form, 
of a horizontal section passing through the 
base, or the ground plan ; and the points of 
the compass between which the long dia- 
meter lies? 

The degree of declivity on every side 
with regard to the circumjacent plain ? 

Do they present on any side abrupt 
craggy faces; and to what points of the 
compass are these opposed ? 

Do these precipices extend to the foot 
of the momntain, or are there at their bot- 
tom sloping banks of loose fragments ? 

Is the surface smooth or rugged? 
dry or marshy? 

To what height does vegetation ascend, 
and what are the prevailing plants in diffee 
vent parts of the ascent? | 








The springs, streams, lakes, hollows, 
gullies, caverns? 

Whether any loose blocks of stone are 
found on the surface different from those 
of which the mountain is composed? 


In additien to the preceding inqui- 


ries,— 
If in a Group, 
Are the component mountains of nearly 
the same height ? 


Which are highest, the central or exter: 


nal ones ? 
If in a Chain, 

The outline of the chain? 

Its highest point? 

Its length? 

Whether straight or curved, and ex 
tended between what points of the 
compass ? 

Whether any lateral ridges proceed from 
the main chain? 


II, CONCERNING VALLIES. 


Their geographical boundaries? 

Their length, breadth, depth? 

Are they occasionally dilated and con- 
tracted, or do their sides preserve all ul 
form parallelism ? 

Is the bottom or floor even or rugged! 
—nearly level or much inclined? If in 
clined, whether regularly or interruptedly, 
and in what direction smut, 

Are the slopes that form their sides 
smooth and gentle, or rugged and pre , 
cipitous? : 

Do the opposite sides consist of the 
same kind of rock, avd do they * 
in the inclination of their beds or stra - 

Are there on their sides ae 
water-worn and rounded Pooight de 
loose or compacted, and to what 
they reach? , 

p i the detached fragments, by wih 
the bottom is overspread, ane rock i 
rounded? of the same species compost 
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composes the sides of the valley, or dif- 
, ? 

Of what deseription is the solid rock or 
hase upon which these rest? 

Are they open or closed at one or both 

ities ? 
a oes subordinate lateral valleys open 
into the main one, and what remarkable 
circumstances occur at their junction? 

De streams rise in, or flow through, 
tem, and in what direction ? 

11, CONCERNING PLAINS, 

Their shape and extent—with the na- 
ture, beight, and general appearance, of the 
hills or mountains by which they may be 
bounded ? 22a a 

The degree and direction of their incli- 

ion or slope ? 
~~ matt and character of the different 
soils by which they are covered? 

Whether dry, or abounding in springs 
and standing waters? | 

If traversed by streams, in what direc- 
tion do they flow ? 

Are the beds of rounded pebbles (if 
such occur) composed of minerals, similar 
to those which form the surrounding 
mountains ? 

Have any opportunities presented them- 
selves, in sinking shafts or wells, cutting 
canals, excavating docks and quarries, and 
digging foundations, of examining the sub. 
jacent strata; and what are the results of 
such observations ? 

IV, CONCERNING RIVERS. 

Their source, their mouth ? 

The direction and length of their course, 
and whether these are the same bow as 
formerly ? 

Their breadth, depth, and rapidity ? 

What is the rate of their descent or fall? 
is it uniform or interrupted? 

The amount of their periodical increase 
or decrease ? 

_The colour, temperature, and other pro- 
perties, of the water ? 

Whether any part of their course is sub- 
terranean ? 

Do they run-in. the same -direetion as 
the strata, or cross them, and at what 
angle ? ; 

The nature of the bed, whether rock, 
mud, sand, or gravel?—Are the pebbles of 
the same rock as that of the adjacent 
country ? 

¥. CONCERNING LAKES, SPRINGS, AND 

WELLs. 
1. Lakes. 

The extent, depth, temperature, and 

properties of the water? 
periods and amount of their greatest 

annual increase and decrease 2 
Pe. ther supplied by springs or streams, 
Whether any streams flow out of them? 

Of what is the basin composed? __ 
Fen there aby appearances that indicate 

extent to have, formerly. different 


from what it is at present; ard does this. 
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alteration scem to have been gradual or 
sudden? 
_ Are there shoals of gravel and low lands 
in those parts where streams tlow in; aud 
do these increase from year to year? 

2. Springs. 

The physical and chemical propertics of 
the water—the nature of its deposit? 

The quantity discharged ia a given time, 
and the degree to which this is atlected by 
dry or wet seasons ? 

_ The kind of rock from which the water 
issues ! 
3. Wells, 

Their depth ? 

The number, thickness, and species of 
Strata, pierced through in Sinking, and the 
order of their position? 

_ Whether all the wells of a district de- 
rive their water from the same stratum? 

Whether, when the water tirst flows, it 
rises rapidly, and accompanied by sand? 

Is the water liable to periodical increase 
or decrease ? 

VI. CONCERNING SHORES AND COASTS. 

If the shore is flat, to what extent? and 
whence are the sand and pebbles derived? 
Are they part of the adjacent cliffs, or 
brought down by rivers, or deposited by 
the sea ?—in what quantity, and of what 
description ? 

If the coast is precipitous, the form and 
elevation of the cliffs, with the nature and 
disposition of the rocks which compose 
them? 

VII, CONCERNING THE SEA, 

Its depth, tides, currents, inlets, natare 
of the bottom, &c. ? 

The height to which it rises? 

What effects has it produced on the ad- 
jacent rocks, &c.? 

Are there any indicaticns of its having 
formerly had a different level? 

VIIl, CONCERNING ROCKS. 

Their horizontal outline ? 

Are they separated trom each other by 
thin bands of clay, or other extraneous 
substances? or slizhtly joined to one ano- 
ther? or firmly welded together ? 

When two rocks of different species 
come in contact, is any difference in co- 
lour, hardness, &c. observable between the 
adjacent surfaees, and other portions of the 
same rock ? 

When a rock terminates at the surface 
of the earth, are any fragments of it to be 
traced in the form of gravel, &c.? Does it 
re-appear after such interruption, aud 
what is the nature of the intervening 
substance? 

The form of their broken ends? ; 

Are any rocks observed to termimate 
constantly together, and what are they? 

if Stratified, P 

Is the stratification distinct or indis- 


t? 
a is the number and thickness of 


the strata, and the order of ae 
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Do they alternate or recur at regular 
intervals ? 

Do they, whether straight or waved, 
preserve their parallelism throughout, or 
are they cuneiform, &c. 

When vertical, what points of the com- 
pass are opposed to their sides, and what to 
their edges? 

What is the amonnt of their dip, or the 
angle which they form with the horizon, 
and is it the same throughout their whole 
extent? 

To what point of the compass do they 
decline ? 

Where several strata of the same species 
are incumbeut on each other, do they dif- 
fer in thickness or consolidation? 

Where veins, dykes, or fissures, oceur, 
are the strata depressed, elevated, con- 
turted, or altered in any other way? 

How far does the external form of the 
mountain correspoad with the position of 
the strata? 

.1f the stratum cogtains broad and thin 
distinct particles (such as mica), do these 
all lie in the same direction? 

Note—Care must be taken in examining 
strata, not to be deceived by distance of 
perspectivé, or by mistaking fissures for 
stratification, and fallen strata for strata in 
their natural position; and it should be 
kept in mind, that, before the inclination 
of a stratum can be determined with cer- 
tainty, it is necessary that it should be 
seen on two of its adjacent sides, 


If Unstratificd, 

Are they amorphous, columnar, or in 
globular concretions? 

Do they split with the same ease in all 
directions, or have they what is called a 
grain ? 

Do they abound in fissures, and what is 
the direction and extent of these? 


IX. CONCERNING THE MATERIALS OF 
ROCKS. 

Are they composed of one mineral sub- 
stance, or of more? In the latter case, 
which has impressed the other ? 

Are they composed of parts cemented 
together, or adhering to each other with- 
out a cement? 

Are they granular, slaty, porphyritic, 
amygdalvidal, or any compound of these ? 
If Breccia, are the included nodules large 
or small, entire or broken, &c. ? 

Do they contain fragments of other 
rocks, and of what description? Sand? 
Shells? Corals? Vegetable impressions, 
or any thing that appears to belong to a 
different formation ¢ 

Are there hollow nodules, and in what 
manner are taey lined? 

Is there any character, by which snb- 
stances found in one stratum can be dis- 
tinguished from similar substances found 
in another? or by which, what have been 
called primary strata, may be distinguished 
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from secondary strata, and strata of 


traysition ? 

What minerals are found to 
concomitants of others ? ny ye 

How are the several species 
the combined action of ale ata 
Where large fragments have been torn 
torrents from known rocks, what is the 
progress of their decomposition, and is 
there any re-aggregation ? : 

What are the characteristic forms of 
each species of rock—in mountains? 
in detached blocks? 

How are they affected by peat-moss ly. 
ing on them? ‘ 

What are the plants, the presen 
absence of which indicates tll ow of 
the soil? 

By what local denominations are the 
different rocks distinguished, and to what 
eeonomical purposes are they applied? 

X. CONCERNING VEINS, 

Are they of the same materials as the 
rock in which they occur, or of any con- 
tigaous rack ? 

What is their direetion with regard to 
the points of the compass, and the inclina- 
tion of the adjacent strata? 

Are they vertical, horizontal, or in- 
clined, and at what angle? 

What are their several dimensions ? 

Are they nearly of the same thickness at 
different depths? Do they terminate ina 
wedge, and this at the top or bottem of 
the vein? 

Is their longitudinal course straight or 
curved ? 

Is it of uniform breadth, or does it en 
large and diminish ? 

Do they ramify, and in what direction? 
Do the branches re-unite ? 

In what order are minerals arranged, 
of which the vein is composed? 

Are there any fragments of other rocks, 
any pebbles, any organic remains among 
them ? 

When a vein comes in contact with a 
different species of rock from that in which 
it was first observed, is the yein abruptly 
cut off, raised, depressed, turned aside, or 
are its materials altered ? } 

If a vein is cut off, or shifted by the in- 
terposition of a stratum or mass of rock, 
does it re-appear or recover its direetion 
on the other side of the interposed body! 

Is it shifted or cut off without any @pp* 
rent cause? f 

Are neighbouring veins composed 0 
the same materials? 14 

Have veins, consisting of similar mate- 
rials, the same direction? ins 

What proportion do the several v¢ ; 
bear to the rock in which they are fout 

Do they run parallel to each oer: 

Do they tend toa common centre: 

Do they cross each other, and ¥ 
phenomena occur under these © 
stances? Witt 
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What is the nature of their floor, sides, 
ane veins seem to have produced any 
ghange on the adjacent part of the con- 
taining rock, as indurating it, disturbing 
the regularity of its stratification, &c.? 

Can they be traced to beds composed 
of the same materials as themselves ? 

x1. CONCERNING ORGANIC REMAINS, 

To what class, and species, do they be 

? 
Do they conform to the direction of the 
strata in which they occur ? 

Do particular shells, &c, affect par- 
ticular strata? 

What change have they undergone? 
Are the vegetables compressed, carbo- 
nized, bitumenized, silicified, or peue- 
trated with pyrites in whole or in part? 
Do the shells retain their enamel? The 
bones their phosphoric acid ? &e. 
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Do the shells, or other organic remains 
appear perforated or werm-eaten? 

What is the nature of the rock or bed in 
which they are found ? 

Are the bones disposed in entire skele- 
tons? are those of different animals ming- 
led together ? 

Are the shells worn, broken, crushed, 
or thrown out of their natural position? 
Are the different species confusedly in- 
termixed ? 

Does this nfixture extend not merely to 
species and tribes, but even to classes? 
that is, are the remains of fish and sea- 
shells accompanied by those of land-ani- 
mals and vegetables? 

Are any analogous living species now 
found, or known to have been formerly 
found, in their vicinity or elsewhere ? 

Among the various organic remains, can 
any traces be observed of the existence of 
man. 








REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Pozarts' farorite Air, “ Fin ch'han dal vino,” 
with an mtrodustion and varietions for the 
Piano-forte ; composed, and dedicated to 
Miss Liebenrood, by J. B. Cramer. 4s. 
T is not long since this charming 

little air was reproduced with varia- 
tions; and we are not sorry to sce it again 
brought forward by so able a band as 
thatof Mr. Cramer. ‘I'he introductory 
bwovement is concordant and classical ; 
and the variations carry with them con- 
stant proofs of that impression which 
sould ever pervade the minds of com- 
posers, who undertake to form rondos 
uid varicgated pieces from the move- 
ments of others. Such a task is, or 
should be, but an enlarging, or expatia- 
ting upon, the subject by him who is 
engaged in it; and, if not executed with 
an undeviating attention to the style and 

manner of the original theme, is as im- 

proper as erratic, wanders as much from 

what should constitute its true merit, as 
from the professed model of imitation. 

Ur. C. has at once avoided this anomaly, 

tnd given much additional beauty to a 

melody with which, in common with all 

lovers of charming composition, we have 
always been delighied. 


a va ¥ Air, “ God save the King,” 
€ Fuano-forte; compos y D. 
Pegler, 95, a Coke oe 

_ these variations, eight in number, ex- 
ibit, perhaps, as much play of the ima- 
Rliation as such a task would admit. 
be fifth, in the minor, is scientific and 
‘Schious, and affords a relief to the pre- 


edly portions of the composition, The 


composer, as we understand, is very 
young, but his production is far from be- 
traying his juvenility; it wears the case 
and freedom of a master, and offers the 
fairest promise of future excellence. 


The celebrated and fashionable Dance, “ La 
Batteuse,” with the various Figures cor- 
rectly explained, or danced at Puris, and 


at the Author’s Assemblies; arranged for the- 


Piano-forte or Violin, by Thomas Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson is by protession a dancing- 
master, and announces himself to have 
been one of the corps of the King’s 
Theatre. The chief featurein the present 
publication is, its diagrammatic illus- 
trations, showing the various move- 
ments of whick the action consists. 
With Mr. W.’s reasons for this species 
of explanation we perfectly agree, and 
shall offer them to our readers in his own. 
words :— 

“The great celebrity. this dance has 
acquired, renders it necessary that every 
teacher of fashionable dancing should 


become properly acquainted with it; it. 


has, however, suffered many alterations, 
tending to pervert the true nature of its 


composition.” “To obviate,” adds Mr.. 


Wilson, “as much as possible, any 


further innovations, is the author’s ob-. 


ject in laying down the correct method. 
of its performance, by giving the proper 
music, pointing opt where the steps and, 
beating should be introduced, the quan- 
tity of music required for each, and exhi- 
bijing, by diagrams, the form of the 
dance, and the ¢xact manner of its per 
formayce.” 
fo A favourite 
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A favourite Movement, selected from Stei- 
belt’s Bullet, “ Le Retour de Zephyr,” ar- 
ranged asa Duett for two Performers on 
the Piuno fortes dedicated to the Miss 
Birt and Lister, by D. Bruguier. Ss. 6d. 
The principal merit to be claimed by 

Mr. Bruguier, from the present little pub- 

lication, is the production of the first or 

leading movement, which appears to be 
the effort of his own music. With the 
subject-matter of the pages the public 
has long becn acquainted, and to its 
beauties has long awarded its praise. 

We pay uo slight compliment to the ta- 

ents and science of Mr. B., in saying, 

that his introductory composition ae- 
cords with, and well prepares, the suc- 
cecding movement. 


The Hussar and Tyrolian, two favourite 
Airs, with variations for the Piano-forte, 
with an Accompaniment for the Flute ; 
composed, and dedicated to Dr. Gibbins, 
ef Cork, by T. Latour, Pianist to. the 
Prince Regint. 4s. 

An idea, much more whimsical than 
admirable, forms the basis upon which 
these airs are constructed. What 
mighty merit is exhibited by the com- 
poser, or what extraordinary gratification 
to the auditor, by the circumstance, that 
both pieces may be performed simul- 
taneously, without discrepancy, we pro- 
fess ourselves unable to discover. ‘This is 
a new conception, or whim, we are free 
to admit; and are sorry that its novelty 
is all the praise to which we can allow 
its claim. Looking at the whole publi- 
cation, we find both foundation and su- 
perstructure perfectly simple, in more 
senses than one; and are4oo much the 
friends of Mr. Latour’s professional 
reputation to wish that he should repeat 
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the like inefficient and Profitless cont;;, 


vance, 


“ Arthur the Brave,” 
Pyne at the Lyceum ‘Theor, rae te 
composed by John Parry. 15, 64, ” 
The melody of this song, produced ; 

praise of the Duke of Wellin + 

sesses so much merit, that, had the ob. 

ject of the words been the exaltation of 
some champion of human liberty, we 
could not have perused it but with con. 
siderable pleasure. Mr. Parry, how- 
ever, in his second verse, tells Us that 
the duke has ay 2 in Freedon's 


cause ;” he means kingly leoitimary 
but, thanks to the a mip 
aud political illumination, mankind do 
not at present receive those expressions 
as synonymous, 


An Adagio and March ; composed by F.W, 
Southwell. 9s. : 

The present movements are profess- 
edly written in the Turkish style, and 
do, certainly, form very faithful imita- 
tions of the Eastern music. ‘The cha- 
racter of the melody is not less agreeable 
than truc; and it is but just to say, 
that some of the harmonic transitious 
are ingenious, novel, and striking. 

The much-admired Castanet Dance, intro- 
duced in the favorite Bailet of Don 
Quichotte ; composed by F. Venwa, anil 
arranged asa Rondo by F. Lanza. 2. 
The melody upon which this publica- 

tion is founded does not, perhaps, fur- 
nish a specimen of any very beautiful and 
striking character; but Mr. Lanza has 
performed his own part with taste and 
judgment, and, in the form the composi- 
tion here assumes, it presents a pleasing 
aud improving exercise for the finger. 











BRITISH LEGISLATION. 
—__— , 
ACTS PASSED in the 57th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or tn the 
FIFTH SESSION of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
—— 


AP. X. To regulate the Vessels 

/ carrying Passengers from the 
United Kingdom to certain of his Majes- 
ty’s Colomes in North America.— 
March 17. 

From and after the passing of this act no 
Ship or vessel shall sail with passengers 
from any port or place in the United 
Kingdom to any port or place in Upper or 
Lowes Canada, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Cape Breton, or Prince Edward’s 
Island, unless the master or other person 
baving or taking the charge or command of 
every such ship or vessel, and the owner or 
owners thereof, shall, before the sailing of 


such ship or vessel from any port or place 
as aforesaid, enter into security by bond 
to his Majesty, his heirs, and successors, m 
the penalty of five hundred pounds, with 
condition that there shall not be taken on 
board any such ship or vessel any more 
such passengers than are hereinafter per 
mitted and allowed; and that every pa 
senger, if alive, shall be landed at the pert 
or place to which such passenger shall have 
contracted to be conveyed ; and the master 
or other person having or taking the charge 
or command of such ship or vessel a 
vious to his leaving the said port, shall said 
is hereby requircd to deliver to the 
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tor and comptroller or other princi- 
aj officer of his Majesty’s customs at the 
pa t, a list pagers’ | the number of 
7 e with their names, ages, 
te eription, snd the places to which 
theyare to be respectively conveyed ; and, 
the arrival of such ship or vesselat 
either of the aforesaid colonies, the said 
master or other person having or taking the 
charge or command of such ship or vessel 
shall deliver the aforesaid copy of the list 
to the governor of such place or other per- 
son acting for him, or to the naval officer 
or chief officer of the customs at the port 
of arrival, or to the nearest justice of the 
, who shall be required to examine 
the passengers within twenty-four hours 
after their arrival. | 

Penalty on taking more passengers than 
the number allowed, 501. 

Passengers to be apportioned according 
to the tonnage of the vessel in the proportion 
of one adult person, or of three children 
under fourteen years of age, for every one 
ton and a-half of the burthen of such ship 
or vessel. 

Every such ship or vessel shall be fur- 
nished at the time of her departure to 
commence the voyage with at least twelve 
weeks’ supply of good and wholesome 
water, so as to furnish a supply of five pints 
of water per day for every such passenger 
exclusive of the crew; and the said sup- 
ply of water shall be stowed below the 
deck; and every such ship or vessel shall 
alo be furnished with such a supply of 
provisions as will afford an allowance for 
every such passenger, exclusive of the 
ciew, during the said period of twelve 
weeks, of one pound of bread or biscuit, 
and one pound of beef, or three quarters of 
a pound of pork per day, and also two 
pounds of flour, three pounds of oatmeal, 
or three pounds of peas or pear! barley, 
aud half a pound of butter weekly; the 
weekly allowance to commence on the day 
the vessel puts to sea. 

‘he master or other person having or 
taking the charge or command of any ship 
or vessel failing to give out the allowance 
of provisions and water herein before 
specified shall forfeit the sum of ten pounds 

lawful money for each and every such 

tand omission. 


Stract of Act to be exposed in the 
Yesel, on penalty of 101. 


ll penalties and forfeitures to be in- 


‘urred under this act shall and may be re- 
in a summary way on the oath of 
more witness or witnesses before 
any one or more of his Majesty’s justice or 
Co the peace. 
¥ Bu: XL To facilitate the Progress 
H ~me8y in the Court of King’s Bench 
I “minster Hall.— March 17. 
all and may be lawful for any one 


yj Jasges of the Court of King’s Bench 
*NTHLY Mac, No, 298, 


one or 
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at Westminster, when occasion shall so re~ 
quire, to sit apart from the other judges of 
the same Court, in some place in or near 
to Westminster Hall, for the business of 
adding and justifying special bail in causes 
depending in the same Court, whilst others 
of the judges of the same Court are at the 
same time proceeding in tle dispatch of 
the other business of the same Court in 
bank, in its usual place of sitting, 


Cap. XII. For punishing Mutiny 
and Desertion ; and for the better Pay- 
ment of the Army and their Quarters.— 
March 21. 

The number of forces are to be 121,035. 
—Deserters may be transported ; and re- 
turning before nr og mer of the term 
limited he shall sutfer death.—A deserter 
enlisted for-a limited term may be sen- 
tenced to serve for life, &c. and be 
adjudged to other forfeitures.—Persons 
receiving enlisting money deemed to be 
enlisted. — But, when and as often as 
any person or persons shall be enlisted as 
a soldier or soldiers in his Majesty’s land 
service, he or they shall, within four days, 
but not sooner than twenty-four hours, 
after such enlisting respectively, be car- 
ried or go with some officer, non-commis- 
sioned officer, or private soldier belonging 
to the recruiting party by which he shall 
be enlisted, or with the person employed 
on the recruiting service with whom he 
shall have enlisted, before some justice of 
the peace of any county, riding, city, or 
place, or chief magistrate of any city or 
town corporate residing or being next to 
or in the vicinity of the place and acting 
for the division or district where such per- 
son or persons shall have been enlisted, 
and not being an officer in the army, and 
before such justice or chief magistrate he 
or they shall be at liberty, to declare his 
or their dissent to such enlisting; and, upon 
such declaration, and returning the en- 
listing money, and also each person so dis- 
senting paying the sum of twenty shillings 
for the charges expended or laid out 
upon him, together with such full rate al- 


‘lowed by law for the sabsistence or diet 


_and—small beer furnished to such recroit 


subsequent to the period of his having been 
enlisted, such person or persons so enlisting 
shall be forthwith discharged and sct at 
liberty in the presence of such justice or 
chief magistrate. 

Cap. XIII. For theregulating of his 
Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces while on 
Shore.—March 21. 

Cap. XIV. To indemnify such Per- 
sons in the United a oy as have 
omitted to qualify themselves for Offices 
and ap yt ~ for extending the 
Time limited for those purposes respec- 
tively, until the — day a wns 

it ersons in Tie 
and to perm ~~ ss —_ 
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iain as have omitied to make and file A ffi- 
davits of the Execution of Indentures of 
Clerks to Attornies and Solicitors to make 
pry the sume on or before the first day 
of lary Term 1818.—March 21. 

Cap. XV. To continue, until the 5th 
Day of July, 1818, an Act of the 46th 
Year of his present Majesty, for granting 
an additional Bounty.on the Exportation 
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of the Silk Manufactures 
tain.—March 21. 


Eighteen Millions, by 
for the Service of the 
March 29, 





[June 1, 
of Great Bri. 


Cap. XVI. For raising the Stan 
Exchequer Bil, 


The Bank of England ma 
12,000,0001. on the credit of this ian 
withstanding the Act 5 and 6 Gul and 
Marie. 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign, ; 


—_— 


S a circumstance deeply affecting 

the interests of jiterature and the 
progress of knowledge, we feel it our 
duty to call the attention of our readers, 
and particularly of the BOOKSELLERS 
aud PRINTERS of Great Britain, to the 
new practices and doctrines on the sub- 
ject of the Law of Libel. Down to the 
present time, questions of libel have been 
determined before solemn tribunals—by 
two juries of the country; and, as the 
progress and well-being of society de- 
pend on the freedom with which ALL 
opinions and hypotheses are discussed, 
so no judicial duty has been deemed 
more delicate and important, and no 
privilege of freemen has been more scru- 
pulously guarded. ‘Till lately, the right 
of free discussion and inquiry has en- 
joyed, in this country, the best security 
ef which it was susceptible, consistently 
with the necessity which is admitted to 
exist of repressing falsehood. No man 
in England could lawfully be convicted 
of publishing a malignant libel, except 
on the presentment of a Grand Jury, 
and on the criminating verdict of a 
Petit Jury. Both juries are, in their 
judgments, to be satisfied that the writ- 
ing charged is a malignant libel, and in 
their consciences convinced that it was 
published with a criminal intention, for 
no act is criminal unless a criminal 
mind is proved to exist in the party ac- 
cused; and in this case, as the vending 
' of books is a lawful and meritorious 
employment, other proofs than the in- 
nocent act of mere veuding is of course 
necessary to substantiate guilt. The 
legislation of the press has, however, not 
been without difficulties, because the 
admitted and necessary right of free 
discussion is liable to be abused by 
knaves of all parties; but it appears to 
us that the law, as left by Mr. Fox, 
served as the best security that could 
be contrived for the governors and the 
governed. To confer a discretionary 
power on justices of the peace, or on infor- 


mors, in regard to the delicate questions 
connected with libels, appears, there- 
fore, to be as unconstitutional as jt 
would be dangerous and vexatious, 
Many justices, who may be well qua- 
lified to administer and enforce the let- 
ter of the Statute-Law, are neither qua- 
lified by habit nor education to judge of 
the limits of free inquiry, or the bearings 
of any abstract discussion. In such 
hands, the Elements of Geometry, a 
Treatise on Algebra, Gulliver's Travels, 
Locke on Government, Burke’s works, 
or Paince’s works, might alike be deemed 
dangerous or seditious. Our sciences, 
our theology, and all intellectual im- 
provements, would be on a par with 
those of Turkey or Morocco, and we 
should retrograde in civilization, instead 
of advancing.» Who would vend books 
if he were hable to be annoyed, seized, 
judged, and lield to bail in the caprice 
of a malignant informer, or in the dis- 
cretion of an illiberal, time-serving, and 
narrow-souled justice of the peace? Dog- 
berry and Varges were no imaginary 
characters, and their counterparts may 
be found, perhaps, in every county, and 
in most of the close corporations of the 
kingdom. ‘To what a state then of de- 
gradation must the science and litera- 
ture of this great and enlightened nation 
be reduced, if it should be placed under 
the coutrol of such authorities, and 
bounded by such intellects. Shakes 
peare himself would soon be prohibited, 
as an offensive and intolerable muror, 
tending to bring magistracy itself into 
contempt. An action for damages, 
it would lie, would be inadequate q 
tisfaction to an insulted or injured book 
scller or printer; but to what a et 
domestic warfare, and into what . 
chaos would such a system re cues 
It is trhe, we are told by the eines 
of State, that the power which youn 
conferred on justices generally, ~ pant 
to be exercised only against itt 


venders; but, if justices are 1 earl 
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in this power, we see no legal 
‘nit to its application but in their own 
a tion, and in that discretion lies 
oe danaet and the grievance. It be- 
hoves, therefore, all booksellers and 
nters, and all friends of literature, 
philosophy, and civilization, to consider 
of the situation in which the press, and 
the importaut trade in books, are placed 
by this novel regulation; and, if they 
feel with us, that the exercise of these 
important branches of industry are there- 
by not only shackled, but placed at the 
mercy of incompetent, corrupt, fallible, 
or capricious authorities, then we sub- 
mit to them whether it is not their duty, 
if they find that the new doctrine is to 
be maintained as law, to petition the 
legislature that such power, In single jus- 
tices, of holding to bail, may, according 
tothe declared intention of the Secretary 
of State, be restricted, by law, to itine- 
rant venders, whose place of abode is 
unknown, Without.some such enact- 
ment, a bookseller will be able to carry 
on his trade only by the connivance of 
every magistrate in his district; and he 
will be in a worse situation than a li- 
censed victualler, because, though ma- 
gistrates ingeneral are better acquainted 
with the economy of public-houses than 
with the various interests of literature, 
yet even a public-house is not placed in 
the discretion of a single magistrate. 
The ExHIBITION of the distinguished 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours is 
not less pleasing in the present year than 
heretofore. It consists of 305 subjects, 
some of which, however, are in oil, The 
Landscapes by Rogson are the most 
splendid specimens of drawing in water- 
colours that we ever beheld ; and, as far 
a satisfaction can be conveyed to the 
mind by graphic representations of na- 
ture, we consider these productions of 
Mr. Rogson as inferior to no pictures 
of any age or of whatever materials. A 
Bull and some Goats, all of the size of 
life, by GLover, indicate extraordinary 
powers in that artist, ‘which few besides 
artists can conceive. ‘There is a defi- 
cleucy of those rich interiors which dis- 
tiuguished some former exhibitions of 
is Society ; but there are various ini- 
mitable pieces hy GLOVER, FIELDING, 
WINS, SMITH, Barrett, CRrISTALL, 
ARLEY, Pugin, Hits; and the Crim- 
tg Drawing-Room of Carlton-House, 
Y WiLD, which, as a drawing, cannot 
‘too highly praised. 
FORTY-NINTH Exhibition of the 
"yal: Academy was opened at the 


usual period this year, with a brilliant 
attraction of superior pictures and sculp- 
tures. The total number of subjects 
is 1077, and there are fewer portraits 
and more fancy-subjects than in any late 
exhibition. We fear this has arisen 
rather from the defect than from the im- 
proved character of patronage. Fewer 
persons could afford, within the last year, 
to have their portraits painted; and 
hence there are more fancy-pieces in- 
dicative, we are sorry to say, of the lei- 
sure of the artists. We should rejoice 
if the cause were a better directed pa- 
tronage ; but we are sorry to be obliged 
to state, that, except in painting the 
liveried heroes who have returned from 
the wars, the artists have lately had no 
employment. At the same time, such 
a school as the British never before ex- 
isted in any single age of the world ; and, 
compared with other schools, a fourth 
of the thousand subjects exhibited in 
the current exhibition are master-pieces. 
Of course, however, this great school 
must henceforward sink under the ad- 
verse policy of the government which, 
by exhausting the wealth, resources, 
and energies of the country, in projects 
of foreign wars, has deprived the arts, 
fine and useful, of that extent of patro- 
nage which constitutes the life’s blood 
of all improvement. ‘The present ex- 
hibition introduces Mr. Har.ow into 
the first class of rising painters in three 
subjects—the Kemble family in Henry 
the Eighth; and portraits of the Presi- 
dent, and the Professor of Painting, who, 
in sitting to the young artist, kindly 
testified their sense of his merits. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence has some exquisite 
portraits ; the President, three pictures 
in his solid manner; TURN=R, but one 
subject, less happy in design and co- 
louring than usual; Fusitt, four, in his 
unhappy style; Sir W. BEEcHey, several 
fine portraits; COLLINS, some exquisite 
landscapes and domestic pieces of rare 
beauty ; the DaNniELS, some grand ori- 
ental subjects, sufficient of themselves 
to form an exhibition ; REINAGLE, some 
highly finished landscapes; Cooper, 
some fine character pictures; Lons- 
DALE, some portraits, of which it is im- 
possible to speak too highly; and Suee, 
Puitiirs, Owen, Dawe, Howarp, 
Nortucore, ARTAUD, WaTSoN, Drum- 
MOND, and GeppEs, each several por- 
traits, distinguished by their usual mas- 
terly execution. WILkte has but one 
icture, the Breakfast-table, less ela- 
borated in design than usual, but exqui- 
—6« $L2 sitely 
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sitely finished, and such as no other 


living artist could produce. But it is 
in the sculptures in which this exhibition 
excels all former ones, and chiefly in 
two wonders of art by Canova, a Hebe 
and Terpsichore ; and in several pieces 
by CHANTREY, particularly a monument 
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Mr. Buttock, of the Great Museum 
in Piccadilly, which on various accounts 
is one of the wonders of the British me- 
tropolis, has, with his accustomed taste 
and good fortune, assembled a curious 
and costly variety of imperial reliques 
from the palaces of NAPOLEON le Grand. 
It is impossible for us to describe all 
these superior productions of mechanism 
and art; but they prove, beyond the 
possibility of doubt, that, however much 
that distinguished man was forced to 
reap laurels in the field by the persever- 
ing malignity of the enemies of France, 
his soul was devoted to the arts which 
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of two children for Litchfield Ca 
which is not inferior tox any work o 
sculpture ever produced by any Bri < 
artist. For the gratification of our di 

tant readers, we lay before them “a 


rough sketches of the beautif 
of Canova, — 
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civilise life and confer distinction on pé- 
riods of peace; or, in other words, that 
he was rather the Pericles than the 
Alexander of modern Europe. ‘The ee 
lebration of every thing that related to 
the arts and pursuits of social life appeat 
to have formed the favourite ar gee 
his private apartments; though one fine 
picture, of the sun rising on the ; 
tous morning of the battle 7 
Moskwa, appears to have been aie 
from its containing portraits of a _ 
Ney, the faithful Beauharnots, , 
other great Marshals. Mr. 


continues, in adjoining apart 
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+40n of Napoleen’s cabinet chariot, 
ei been shewn in many great 
poe of the empire, and has been en- 
tered by no less than four hundred thou- 
aud persons since Mr. Bullock bought 
it of Lord Bathurst for 3000 guineas, 

A History of British India is in pre- 

aration, by JAMES MILL, esq. in three 
rome 4to. The author, in his Pro- 
spectus, states that the British dominion 
now embraces nearly the whole of that 
sast region Which extends from Cape 
Comorin to the mountains of Tibet, and 
from the nouths of the Brahmapootra to 
the sources of the Indus. ‘To collect, 
rom its numerous and scattered sources, 
the information necessary to give clear 
and accurate ideas of this great empire, 
and of the transactions through which it 
has been acquired, is (says he) the ob- 
ject of the present undertaking. 

A Committee of the House of Com- 
mons is sitting to receive evidence on 
the security of the Steam-engives used 
in Stcam-boats ; and the interesting Re- 
port will merit a place in our next 
number. 

The Athenian Sculptures brought to 
England by Lord Ee1n have been for 
some weeks open to the public. 

Dr. JACKSON, is preparing for publica- 
tion, a Sketch of the History and Cure 
of Febrile Diseases ; more particularly 
the febrile diseases of the West Indies, 
as they appear among the soldiers of the 
British army. 

Mr. BaKeWELL is engaged in de- 
lvering a series of Lessons in Geology 
at the Argyle-rooms, illustrated by nu- 
merous original drawings, geological 
specimens, and experiments. In a sci- 
ence which presents new and interesting 
objects of inquiry at every step, the plan 
of instruction proposed will be found 
o possess many advantages, which the 
formality of public lectures will not ad- 
mit of, as it will allow of questions~and 
eeaetions on the subjects of each 

cture, 

A translation is printing ‘in London, 
from the Chinese, of the Sacred Edict; 
containing sixteen maxims of the Em- 
vor Kang Hi, amplified by his son the 
ved Yoong-Ching ; together with 
rhe pe on the whole by a Man- 

it. tbe translation from the Chinese 
“ag is illustrated by Notes, by the 
ry hibegmts E, protestant missionary 
= Nicko.as will publish, in the 
Vore the month, a Journal of a 

/4g¢ to New Zealand, in company 
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with the Rey, Samuel Marsden, with an 


account of the state of that country, and 
its productions, the character of its inhae 
bitants, their manners, &c. 

A work on the Ruins of Gour is 
announced, which will be represented in 
eighteen Views, with a topographical 
Map: the whole compiled from the ma- 
nuscripts and drawings of the late N, 
CREIGHTON, esq. 

Dr. SPURZHEIM is printing a volume 
of Observations on the diseased Mani- 
festations of the Mind, or Insanity, 

The Rev. 'THo. Moret, author of 
“Studies in History,” has in the press 
an additional volume of that work, , 
which will contain the History of Eng- 
land, from its earliest period to the death 
of Elizabeth. The concluding volume 
of the series, in which the history of 
England will be brought down to the 
present period, will follow as quickly as 
possible. 

A Picturesque Tour will shortly be 
published, through France, Switzer- 


Jand, on the banks of the Rhine, and part 


of the Netherlands, 

Observations on the Canonical Scrip- 
tures, by Mary CoRNWALLIS, are print- 
ing in four volumes 8vo. 

. The ninth volume of the Poetical Re- 

gister, containing above three hundred 
original and fugitive poems, and nume- 
rous Criticisms on poetic and dramatic 
works, will appear early next month. 
The tenth volume is in preparation. 

There are at present in the university 
of Cambridge 1359 members of the se-~ 
nate, and 3275 members on the boards, 
being the largest number on record ; the 
number in 1804 being but 2122, and in 
1748 but 1500. ‘Trinity and St. John’s 
include half the university. 

M. Hatcuette, formerly professor of 
Mathematics in the Polytechnic School, 
is engaged on an extensive series of ex- 
periments on the discharge of liquids of 
different degrees of viscocity, &c. from 
orifices of different shapes in the bottom 
and sides of vessels. The experiments 
already made tend to call in question 
some of the results of M. Bossut, Dr. 
Matthew Young, and Professor Vince. 

M. Biot (now in England) is pre- 
paring for publication an abridgment 
of his excellent 7raité de Physique. It 
is to be comprised in two octavo vo- 
lumes; and is to contain the narration 
of facts, principles, and discoveries, se- 
parated, as far as may ‘be, from the ma- 


thematical investigations contained in — 


work, 
the larger - The 
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The Lady’s Receipt-Book, containing 
a collection of valuable miscellaneous 
veceipts and choice secrets, in useful, 
elegant, and ornamental cuts, by WM. 
Pysus, author of a Mannal of useful 
Knowledge, &e. will speedily appear. 

Lectures on Scripture Doctrines are 
preparing by Dr. Wm. Benco Cot- 
LYER. 

‘The Hon. Wu. Hersert has nearly 
ready for publication, a new and cor- 
rected edition of the Muse Etonensis, 
with additional pieces. 

Dr. Montucct hes in the press, an 
Account of the Rev. Robert Morrison’s 
Chinese Dictionary, and of his own. It 
will form a quarto volume, containing 
about 200 pages, on superfine vellum 
paper, with abeve a thousand engraved 
Chinese characters. 

The Rev. T. F. Dirpin’s Bibliogra- 
phical Decameron, which has been de- 


fayed by the great increase of matter, Is- 


expected to appear in July. 

The first volume of the Elgin Marbles, 
with an historical and topographical ac- 
count of Athens, illustrated by about 
forty plates, will soon appear. 

Capt. C. CLarkt, of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, has in the press, a Summary of 
the State of Spain at the Restoration of 
Verdinand VII. 

On the interesting subject of LitHo- 
GRAPHIC PRINTING, and on thie article 
in our last number, we have received 
from a correspondent the following com- 
munication :—“ I was much pleased,” 
says he, “at seeing an article relative to 
lithographic printing; and, as I had oc- 
casion to depart for Paris the next day, 
¥ put the number of your Magazine 
into my pocket, and, on my arrival at 
Paris, presented it to Count de Lasteyrie. 
He was much gratified on observing the 
taterest which this curious and useful 
artsyas likely to excite in England; and, 
for the information of the admirers of 
the same, I have the satisfaction to 
assure them that an arrangement is near- 
ly completed for its introduction in 
London, on the count’s process, and un- 
der his immediate auspices. As the 
count had informed me, when I was 
previously in Paris, that’it had been sug- 
gested to him that the Bath-stone was 
proper for lithographic printing, I took 
with me a specimen of the finest sort, as 
well specimens of other British and 
some factitious stone. My stay in Paris 


being very short, I had not an opportu- 
nity of receiving the count’s report on 
the whole of the specimens ; 


but the 





(June 
Bath-stone he pronounced on j ' 
tion, to be totally unfit for the -_— 
as being both too soft and 4 — 
00 

Stone has recently been found in F 
which is likely to supersede the ubaen 
of sending to Germany for it, as hen 
tofore. ‘The count was trying the exte t 
of its capacity, which promised the best 
result : he presented me with an j ; 
sion of animals, &c. which closely im. 
tated a beautiful stroke-engraving ; and 
although there had been 1200 impres, 
ae Seas struck off, the one he 
avoured me with was unquestj 
better than any of the frst 1602 

The Rey. Incram Costin, A.M. an. 
thor of the “ French Preacher,” has in 
the press, in one volume, 12mo, “Phi- 
lanthropy, and other Poems,” 

Mr. SAMUEL SPURRELL has in the 
press an essay, entitled, Vice Tri. 
umphant; the remedy proposed casy and 
effectua!, with the statement of a new 
hypothesis to explain accountableness, 

A Theological Enquiry into the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism, and the nature of Bap- 
tismal Regeneration, in five discourses, 


. preached before the University of Cam- 


bridge, in April 1817, is printing by the 
Rev. C. Benson, A.M. 

Mr. GeorGe Océ, of Plymouth, has 
read to the Plymouth Institution, on the 
Prevention and Cure of Dry-rot in Ships 
of War. 

Speedily will be published, in French 
and English, Memoirs of the Marquis of 
Dangeau, written by himself; containing 
a vast number of unknown faets and 
anecdotes relative to Louis XIV., his 
court, &c. now first published from the 
original manuscript journal, with histo- 
rical and critical notes, by MADAME DE 
GENLIS. . 

A spirited and free translation of a 
French work, from the pen of a lady of 
eminent literary talent and connexion, 
entitled, the Hero, or the Adventures of 
a Night, in two volumes, is printing i 
London. - " 

Ray’s Proverbs, elegantly printed mn 
one thick volame, 12mo. verbatim from 
the best edition of 1768, will make “ 
appearance in the course of the presea 
month. ; 

The Rev. Joun Evans, of Islington, 
has in the press, a Deseription of Win 
sor, interspersed with historical 4 
graphical anecdotes, for the ich 
inent of the rising generation ; to ¥ ‘> 
will be annexed, a Journal of i 
Paris, by way of Brussels and a 
loo, by John Evans, jus. Mr. 
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18i7-J 
\fr, THOMAS RICK MAN, architect and 


mber of the Literary and Philoso- 

ical Societies of Liverpool and Ches- 
fer, bas in the press, ail Essay on Ar- 
chitecture, adapted to the use of Schools 

i regular Students in Architecture: 
the work will comprise an account of 
the Grecian and Roman orders, and a 
discriminative view of the styles of En- 
lish ecclesiastical architecture, from 
the Conquest to the Reformation ; and is 
to be printed in octavo, with about four- 

i tes. 

a ENDRE has refuted the objec- 
tion of Proiessor Leslie to his beautiful 
auatysis of the relations of t iavgles. 
The sum of the three angles of a triangle 
being a determinate quantity, the sum 
of two known angles necessarily deter- 
mines the third—not so the sides, the 
sum of which are not a determined 
quantity; consequently the sum of two 
being known does not determine any 
thing in regard to the third. We wish 
Professor Leslie had expunged his ob- 
jection from the new edition of his Ele- 
ments of Geometry, for the honour of a 
geometrical mind. 

From experiments on the strength of 
diferent kinds of wood, made by Col. 
Beaufoy, it appears that the pitch-pine is 
the strongest wood; next to that the 
Englishoak, with straight and even fibres; 
then the English oak, irregular and cross 
grained; fourthly, the Riga fir; and 
fifthly the Dantzic oak. If the strength 
of the pitch pine be called 1000, the 
strength of the English oak will be, from 
the mean of two experiments, 923; of 
= -_ fir, 782; of the Dantzic 
oak, 663. ' 

The fourth part of the Annals of the 
ee Arts will be published early ia 

une, 

Those of our readers whose curiosity 
has been directed towards lithographic 
lnc by the notices in -our- last 
‘umber, will be gratified to learn that 
the art is a in great perfection 
by Mr. D. RepMan, of W ilsted-street, 
Somers’-Town, ‘The expense of taking 
impressiqns is nearly the same per 100 
4s copper-plates, but the 20,000th im- 
Pression is as good as the first! It is 
ai art capable of peculiar application 
’s follows: if a person has written 
aly work which he desires to circu- 
fiend a limited number among -his 
a he may, for the mere expense of 
im. it on the stones, have 25 or 100 

Pressions taken at a trifling expense; 

may even write it himself, on 
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prepared paper, and then all the impres- 
sions will be fac-similes ef his own ma- 
nuscript; and, as one stone will serve 
many times, the expense of 30 or 40 
quarto pages would be but 2J, or 32. 

To give additional strength to iron and 
steel, Mr. DaNigLL proposes to twist the 
metal in the same manner as strength 
se compactness are given to hemp and 

aX. 

‘The annual revemues of the parochial 
clergy of England and Wales have been 
stated at 2,557,000. But it must be 
remembered, that these revenues arise 
as well from glebe and augmentation 
lands, with surplice-fees, as from tithes 


‘in kind or by composition, which, on 


each parish, can scarcely be estimated 
on the average under 40/. per annum, 
which, according to the number of 
10,649 parochial benefices, will amount 
to nearly 526,000/.; which, being <de- 
ducted from the gross revenue of the 
parochial clergy, will leave 2,031,CO0L 
as the actual receipt from the tithes in 
their possession, The impropriations 
are usually estiinated at 3,845 in num- 
ber ; and of these, about one-third be 

to the bishops, dignified clergy, aud two 
Universities, and the other two-thirds 
to the lay-impropriators: and the laity 
are also lessees of the one-third belong- 
ing to the superior clergy and Univer- 
sit.es. ‘The collective income ef which 
impropriations from tithes alone, at 
this time, may be taken at 15538,0002. 
per annum. It appears, then, that 
the total reccipt from the tithes in the 
possession of the parochial clergy and 
impropriators, whether paid in kind or 
accounted for by composition, amounts 
to 3,569,000. per annum: which, ia 
proportion to that part of the agricul- 
tural lands in the kingdom, sub- 
ject to the payment of tithes, namely, 
28,000,000 of acres, and valued or rented » 
at—lis., 20s., or 25s., per statute acre, 
will be under 3s. 5d. in the pound at 
15s. per acre, a little above 2s. Gd. 
in the pound at 20s. per acre, and @ 
little above 2s. in the pound at 259, 
per acre. 

Mr. Cummine is preparing for the 
press, a second edition of the “ Resolves, 
divine, moral, and politleal,” of Owen 
Felltham; as revised by him in the year 
1806. 

RUSSBA. : 

Capt. GALOWNIN, of the Russian navy, 

has published an account of his adven- 


tures in Japan in 1811, 12, and 13, 


where he was detained a prisoner. 
yo? Kotzesur 
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Korzesue has arrived at Kamschat- 
ka, on his voyage round the world, after 
discovering several new islands, 

Seventy-seven and a-half million rou- 
bles’ worth of goods were exported from 
Petersburg last year, and five and a-half 
millions from Odessa, chiefly in corn. 

FRANCE. 

™M. Rocuon and M. Messier, both 
astronomers of the Marine and members 
of the Institute, died within a few days 
of each other,—the one on the 5th and 
the other on the 12th of April. M. Girard 
and M. Delambre pronounced dis- 
courses over their graves, which ‘we 
shall give in an early number. 


The picture gallery of the Louvre was. 


epened some time before the statues. 
The connoisseur, the man of worth 
and honorable feeling, of whatever 
country, could not fail to be struck 
with rapturous surprize at beholding this 
magnificent gallery—the pride of the 
world; late a lumber-room of empty 
picture-frames, risen, as it were, from 
its ashes; and, if it do not boast of a score 
of chefs-dceuvres, which it became the 
fashion for even ignorance to admire, it 
is equal, or perhaps superior, in general 
beauty: and, to the visitor who has not 
already made up his mind to condemn 
works of which he was unacquainted, 
we hesitate not to pronounce, that the 
gallery of the Louvre possesses now as 
many charms as it ever did. The 
same cannot be said of the statues; 
with all our recollections abont us, the 
heart sickens at the contrast; undoubt- 
edly there are many statues, busts, and 
bas-reliefs of exquisite merit ; but where 
are the great master-pieces—the Apollo 
—the Venus—the Laocoon, &c., and 
what can re-place them? ‘The French 
government would have done wisely 
to have shut up half the rooms, and 
placed all the antiques in the other half; 
we could bear to go through fewer 
rooms, but we do not like to see wretched 
nakedness where all was _ profusion. 
There are, however, 355 pieces of art, 
all of which possess interest; and they 
have found a most admirable historian 
in the Chevalier Visconti, who has drawn 
up the catalogue with that learning, 
taste, and precision, which he displayed 
in the’catalogue of the Elgin marbles. 
M. Clement, a French chemist, has 
lately invented an apparatus for the dis- 
tillation of sea-water, which produces 


~ six pounds of good fresh water by the 


burning of one pound of common coal. 
A single still will supply five hundred 
pints of water daily, and the distillation 






[Tune 1 
may be performed duri ' 
weather: hence it revalis: ‘hgh 
loading of vessels, six tons of Water 
be obtained by one ton of coal mer 
sixths of the space usually econ ied by 
water-casks may be saved by the saber. 
tution of a substance, which does “ 
spoil like water, and which is not lable 
to be lost by leaking. Persons who hay 
tasted this water affirm, that, though it 
retains somewhat of an empyreumatic 
flavour, which is always contracted |) 
a ote Hee in the still, ret 

1ey had never drank better 
been a fortnight at sea. Be 
A new census has been taken of the 
population of Paris, which has been found 
to excced 860,000, being 20,000 more 
than London within the bills of mor- 

tality. 
NETHERLANDS, 


An ingenious mechanic in Holland in- 
vented sume years ago, a machine for 
deepening and scouring canals, rivers, 
docks, ports, &c. which, at the depth of 
12 or 20 feet, cuts up all sand, mud, or 
hard clay, with the greatest ease. This 
machine can fill a mud-boat, containing 
432 cubic fect, in the space of six or 
seven minutes with five to eight men, or 
with one horse-power. It equally works 
at the borders or edges of rivers, the 
same as in the decp middle stream, 
clearing all away or deepening as re- 
quired. Also a mill for draining marshes, 
overflowed lands, &c. which it performs 
with such celerity, that, for example, in 
1770 acres, there are 77,101,200 square 
fect, which multiplied by four, the depth 
given, contains 308,404,800 cubic Eng- 
lish feet, for the mass of water to be 
drained : this can be done with ease by 
one mill in 359 days, whatever the wind 
may be; and an instance has been known 
of its emptying the amazing quantity of 
520 tous per minute. 


ITALY. 


A fragment of the Consular —_ 


was found at Rome, on the 
March, inthe rains of the Temple of 
Castor. It corresponds with the one 
that were found some time before, a0 
deposited in the Capitol. They coe 
the names of eight of the Decemvits,¥ 
were the authors of the law of the twelve 
tables, ‘ 
A few months siuce we a ” 
the Monthly Magazine, an : 
the snaecerigle wiih had been disco” 
vered and published hy M. Mat, & 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, - of 
copies of which were in possess! ihe 
1 ) 
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the correspondent who favoured us with for excursions. The old ground of Lord 
particulars. ‘They were part of a Macartney’s journey was one over, but 
conventual library at Bosto, in the we also trod a considerable portion of 
ines, which had been purchased new ground, or, more properly speaking, 
in the seventeenth century, and brought water, The chief novelty was our navi- 
io Milan. ‘The following is Professor gation for six weeks, partly of that noble 
Mai’s own account of his discovery:— river, the Yang-tse-Kiang, and partly 
«Amongst the Bobian MSS.” says he, across that great inland sca, the Po-yang 
«| fonnd one, which contains the works lake to Nan-tchang-foo, during which 
of the Christian poet Sedulius ; and, whilel we had an opportunity of visiting Nan- 
was examining it very closely —‘‘ O im- king, and the Lui-shan, a mountain re- 
pr fiots, On rE Aond Chet markable for its picturesque scenery. 
behold the light of Roman eloquence bu- pe ane aoe . a wre we “ 
Me : ! -orni : ’ 
rao cohen of Tally? I sisceobel bas anak i dhavt @ldtaiinn ‘Biden “provid =r 
the los ; : which port the ambassador was con- 


eloquence Mowing with godlike force from 
these fountains, abounding with sonorous ducted by a processiun of boats; but the 


words and noble sentiments.” By degrees Canton Chinese were very sulky, and 
the titles also of the works disclosed them- neither saluted the embassy nor tarned 
selves in the margin of the MS. Judge outa single soldicr, We were lodged 
vith what rapture I was filled, when I de- in a temple among the gods of the 
tected large unpublished tlagments of~ heathens, which has been fitted up ina 
three orations of Cicero, to wit, pro Scuuro, very comfortable manner.” 

pro Tullio, and pro Flacco. ‘They are wiit- AFRICA. 
manure and beni characters each Yt appears by the reports ofthe latest 
The oration pro Scauro, is surrounded with ps at that the sandy a one 
elegant scholia, of which some are written 8" ually closing in upon the fertile 
: districts. It seems certain, that the 


V o ‘ 
want aaa i pps iy ony Big m= habitable breadth of the Barbary coast, 
ancient, and, as it appears, from thesame 1 Its whole extent from Eyypt to Mo- 
author, The writer of these scholia I sus- rocco, has been greatly narrowed from 
pect to have been Asconius Pedianus. this cause, within the last fifteen or 
For the.style and complexion, and kind of twenty centuries. ‘The modern accounts 
writing, seem to point him out. ‘The MS. -we have obtained of ‘Tripoli, ‘Tunis 
y " ape gt en Keer Ne ee trans- and Algiers, oblige us to suppose that 
ibers of Seduliu : a. a oat hare takeat nian 
leaves. The slaraatee of the Sedutius is ar ee r: ve 0 a cm ee 
ofa very ancient form, but very different nn ian — ~— . . aol r 1 
from that of the Cicero. Itis the opinion capability of this coast, since the perior 
of several antiquaries, that the former of the Carthaginian empire, and the 
y establishment of the seven flourishing 


hay be referred to the eighth century of ; ; ; 
the Christian ara; and the latter “4 the provinces, into which the Roman power 
second or third. The four books of Sedu- Was divided in this part of Africa. l'rom 


lius are mentioned in the ancient cata- the same cause, it appears certain thaf 
legue published dy Muratori, and this the limits of fertility in Egypt have been 
Codex continues them, though in a muti- progressively contracted; and a similar 
—. change has been taking place along some 
CHINA. ews arts of the western coast, betwecu 
ro AMHERST and his suite arrived Cape Spartel and Sierra Leone, The 
: Canton, lrom Pekin, on new year’s vast desert of Sahara, forming a broad 
ay. “One of the gentlemen composing belt across the African Continent, Is 
i — . tates San sevel Notwithstand- doubtless the source of these moving 
sat oe rupt dismissal from the court, sands; and we may readily conceive 
er. Iimey towards Canton was not how the winds, passing over this waste, 
Y attended by all the usual honours should take them up, and diffuse them 
on —. of respect and attention thus widely over the circumjacent 
wale oreign embassies, but was countries. oa tial 
Seater de personally agreeable by a At Cairo the meytir ered oo pre- 
tujoved cs of liberty than was ever sents a deplorable spectacie. the “ 
“4 a hina by any foreign em- groes are huddled together in sma 
joruey . . vucommon duration of the pens, like those of Smithfield, in a Me 
Wers in : 7 h, from the lowness of the of the utmost filthiness, ome e 
y oe (cularspots, extended tofour prutal surveyors, OF purchasers, to W - 
On orded unusual opportunities ehance may eonsigu them. Cairo is sti 
THLY Mac, No, 298, 3M the 
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the principal mart of negro slaves for 
the East; the annual caravans bringing 
them down in great numbers from the 
interior of Africa! 

Two brothers of Radam, chief of Ova, 
accompanied by several representatives 
of the principal tribes of the coast of 
Madagascar, were landed from the na- 
tional ship Tyne, Capt. Curran, at the 
Island of Mauritius, in September last, 
to receive their education there. This 
may be considered as a primary step to- 
wards the civilization of that large and 
fertile island, by the introduction of 
European arts and industry. 

UNITED STATES, 

One thousand one hundred and nine- 
ty-two American and foreign vessels ar- 
rived at New York last year, bringing 
to that port only 7122 passengers. , 

The attempts which have been in 
England made to prevent the migration 
of improved machinery in the different 
departments of the cotton, woollen, and 
ether manufactures, have been unavail- 
ing. These improvements have found 
their way across the Atlantic, and Ame- 
rican genius has been at work, and 
overleaped the European improvements. 
Mr. G. Brewster has built.a machine 
for spinning wool by water-power, which 
exceeds any thing of the kind known in 
Europe, and is now in complete ope- 
ration at the woollen factory of Messrs. 
William Young, Son, and Co. on the 
Brandywine—it produces yarn of a su- 


perior quality, from 80 to ti . 
ity, from 
pound ; and the owners we be on 
that with their finest quality = o 
produce 100 cuts from the aaed a 
wool. At the same Place, E. Hovey’ 
(an American) machine, by water-power, 
shears their superfine merino Cassi : 
equal to any thing executed by hand. 
shears, Another artist is exerting his 
faculties in constructing a loom to work 
by machinery. 

The following account of distance 
fare, expense, and time of travelling 
from Philadelphia to Quebee, exemply 
fies the state of travelling in the United 


States. 
From Philadelphia toNew. ” M** 


York, by steam-boats and 

stage, oi se OO. oR 
From New-York to Albany, 

by steam-boat, . °. 
From Albany to Whitehall, 

by stages, fare 5s, exe 

penses 3s. . ° 8 12 70 
From Whitehall toSt. Johns, 

by steam-boat, . . 9 9% 150 
From St. John’s to Montreal, 3 4 37 
From Montreal to Quebec, 

by steam-boats, » 10 24 186 

S47 103 699 

Thus a person may travel seven hun- 
dred miles, in a little more than four 
days, at an expense of fifty dollars, ot 
about seven cents per mile, and sleep 
comfortably on the ways 


7 24 160 








NEW PUBLICATIONS IN MAY, 


With an HisTORICAL and CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 
— 


We have to congratulate our readers on 
the appearance of Mr. Moore’s long- 
promised poem of “ Lalla Rookh,*” and 
to assure them that the expectations 
which its first announcement excited 
will in no degree be disappointed. It is 
appropriately entitled an oriental ro- 
mmance, and the costume, scenery, and 
characters of the East are preserved 
throughout with uncommon felicity. Mr, 
Moore's genius had dazzled as yet in 
bright but minute sparks—stars that shone 
indeed with their own unborrowed lus- 
tre, but which were constantly liable to 
suffer eclipse whenever an orb of greater 
magnitude, although perhaps of inferior 
brightness, appeared in the poetical he- 
misphere. We have now to hail the 
rising of a sun which, we yenture to 
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-_ * Tulip-cheek, 


* 


predict, will never set. Lalla Rookh 
possesses all those characteristic excel- 
lencies with which Mr. Moore has so 
often fascinated his readers—intensily 0 
feeling, delicacy of taste, and,-above all, 
that command of imagery, in which we 
do not believe he has any equal. This 
poem also discovers a new feature of his 
genius, a feature which the very nature 
of his former productions kept concea 7 
—discrimination of character: we ies 
have been perfectly contented if he - 
only equalled his past efforts, but 10 r 
respect he has surpassed even ceed 
Another peculiarity too is, the st ihe 
tender melanclioly that: pervades : 

work: Mr. Moore’s earlier wrtn® 
were remarkable for their hilar! 
although severer strains it we 
mingled in the song, they we the ke i 
may use the expression) form pot 
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ote. Even the “Irish Melodies” were 


‘ot mournful; but there was imthem.a 


mixture of gaiety and feeling, 
<u heart could refuse its sym- 
a In Lalla Rookh all is sadness 
and | ity ; all is gloomy but the scenery, 
whose luxuriant beauty forms a magical 
contrast to the sufferings of those whoin 
it surrounds. Of the tales (for there are 
four of them) which form the work, our 
jimits will not allow us to give even a 
meagre sketch; and, in regard to extracts, 
we cannot select without doing Mr. 
Moore injustice. .We have, however, 
chosen a few passages, not that they are 
superior to the general tone of the poem, 
but because they can be qaoted with the 
least injury to the connexion. The si- 
mile with which this passage concludes 
js uncommonly delicate— _ 
« Oh grief, beyond all other griefs, when fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and desolate, 
In the wide world without that only tie 
For which it loved to live, or. feared to die: 
Lorn as the hung-up lute which ne’er hath 

spoken 

Since the sad day its master-chord was broken.” 


The lines which follow are even more 


beautiful— 
“ Fond maid! the sorrow of her soul was such 
Even reason sunk, blighted beneath its touch, 
And, tho’ ere long her sanguine spirit rose 
Above the first dead pressure of its woes, 
Tho’ health and bloom returned, the delicate 
chain 
Of thought, once tangled, never cleared again, 
Warm, lively, soft, as in youth’s happiest day, 
The mind was still all there, but turned 
astray ;— 
A wand’ring bark upon whose pathway shone 
All stars of heaven, except the guiding one ! 
Again she smiled, nay much and brightly 
Smiled, ; 
But ’twas a lustre strange, unreal, wild; 
And when she sung to her lute’s touching 
strain, 
'Twas like the notes, half ecstasy, half-pain, 
The bulbul* utters ere her soul’ depart, 
hen ranglished by some minstrel’s pow- 
ea er ae | 
She dies upon the lute whose sweetness broke 


her heart. 
* *# © @ & «& 


In every glance there broke without controul, 
flashes of a bright, but troubled soul, 
‘here sensibility still wildly played, 
ike lightning, round the ruins it had made.” 


The following passage displays the 

pe ae observation of Nature, as well 
ligh poetic fancy ; it is replete with 

eling :— 
*¢ that sigh 
at pass us by 
4 World’s crowd, too lovely to remain, 
ures of light we never see again,’ 


Sey i 
eral beautiful songs are inter- 


W. . . 
In nonetimes give to forms th 





* The nightingale, 
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spersed througheut the volume, with one 
of which we conclude our extracts— 


“*There’s a bower of roses by Bendemeer’s 
stream, 


And the nightingale sings round it all the 
day long, 


In the time of my childhood, ’twas like a 
Sweet dream, 


To sit in the roses, and hear the birds’ song 3 
That bower and its music I never forget, 
But oft, when alone, in the bloom of the year, 
I think, is the nightingale singing there yet > 
Are the or stull bright by the calm Bende- 
meer ? . 


No, the roses soon wither’d that hung o’er the 
wave, 


But some blossoms were gather’d, while 
freshly they shone, 
And a dew was distill’d from their flowers, 
‘that gave 


All the fragrance of summer, when summer 
was gone: 
Thus Memory draws from delight ere it dies, 
An essence that breathes of it many a year ; 
Thus bright to my soul, as *twasthento my eyes, 
Is that bower on the banks of the calm Ben- 
demeer,’? 


“ Odin,” a poem; by Sir Wa. Drum- 
MOND, is also a masterly composition. 
Founded upon an hypothesis that will 
not endure historical examination, its 
subject is, nevertheless, well conceived, 
and admirably developed. The foun- 
‘dation of a mighty kingdom in the 
North, by the son of Mithridates, King 
of Pontus, after the subjection of his 
realm by all-conquering Rome, a king- 
dom where was deposited and nursed 
the germ of Rome’s destruetion, pre- 
sented a theme at once classic and ro- 
mantic. The superstitions of the Eas 
and the gloomy rites of the North, af- 
forded, in their junction, the richest 
materials to a poet capable of eliciting 

‘their graced and gorgeous creations. 
Sir William has seized the spirit befitting 
his subject, and the Runic traditions have 
received from bis Muse a splendour and 
sublimity of which we scarcely deemed. 

‘them capable. The opening of the 
poem will afford our readers a correct 
specimen of Sir William’s poetical 

owers. ; 
Of groves and gardens once I loved tosing, 
And sylvan scenes, all rural imagery ; 
But now in this dark valiey, by the stream 
Of Gotha, shunning still the noisy world, 
Alone I meditate a nobler song. 
Declare, O Muse, whose Runic lyre of old, 


_ In Swedeland, and the wooded isles of Dan, 


Harmonious sounded to our Gothic sires, 
The triumphs of that stranger, whom the 
North, 
From farthest Thule, to the frozen Rha, : 
Confess’d as king, as conqueror, and God! 
The commencement of the third book 


ently discusses the subject of a fu- 
eloquently “yh se 
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ture existence, and states the question 

thus— 

That there is life, beyond this mortal life, 

The willing world believes, and well be- 
lieves. 

Annihilation! At that awful sound 

I start, and shudder. Can it be, that man, 

With all his mental energies, may die 

For ever? Shail the tomb enclose alike 

The frame corporeal, and the thinking 
power, 

That lifts the sou] to seience, and to God? 

Shall we have seen this living world in vain ; 

Have idly caught a glimpse of love divine, 

And wisdom infinite ; have counted links, 

But for no good, in truth’s eternal chain ? 

Calm reason whispers hope, and answers— 
‘no.’ 


The first part only, containing the first’ 


four books, has appeared, and we re- 
¢ommend it to public attention as a 
superior and standard production. 

We have derived much pleasure from 
Miss Epcewortu’s “Comic Dramas.” 
"The peculiar fidelity and raciness of this 
celebrated lady’s exhibition of Irish 
manners and fashionable life, Lave long 
rendered her compositions standard 
favourites with the public. We are not 
quite certain whether her ‘ Comic 
Liramas” would suit the meridian of a 
public stage; but, as condensed repre- 
scutations of Hibernian character, and 
the heartless follies of what is denomi- 
nated high life, they are entitled to un- 
mixed commendation. 

Mr. Suiew’s new tragedy, “ The Apos- 
fate,” possesses no inconsiderable claims 
to our approbation. ‘The characters are 
made tu express themselves with great 
force and beauty of language, and the 
brilliant thoughts and metaphors with 
which it is thickly strewed, bespeak a 
powerful imagination. But the length 
and declamatory tone of the speeches, 
together with the intricacy, yet flatness, 
of the plot, render it fitter for the closet 
than the stage. 

Lhe first volume of a work, entitled, 
“the Annual Biography and Obituary,” 
has appeared. This will be found ‘an 
interesting book: its main object is to 
present the British public with faithfal 


portraits of the distinguished characters > 


snatched away from the admiration of 
their country and friends, within the pe- 
riod of its commemoration. ‘The pre- 
sent volume, however, comprises a 


Bpace of two years, as in the commence-- 


ment of his undertaking the author found 
it expedient to take a wider survey of 
our intellectual losses than will be ne- 
eessary in its prosecution, The lives of 


Di. Roxburgh, Mr. Whitbread, Mz. 
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Sherid Earl § as 
Sheridan, Ea tanhope, 
Ferguson, and Mr, ines ee 
Cardiganshire, cannot fail deeply to j 
terest the lovers of science, the admirer 
of genius and political virtue, and the 
friends of literature. A. section of the 
work is devoted to the Commemoration 
of foreign illustrious characters, under 


the head of Neglected Bi 
this we find mihibis Pt oo 


press Josephine, and the Prince 
Moskwa. The life of the heen 
Josephine contains many interesting ad. 
ventures, while that of Sir Wm. Jones, 
inserted in the Appendix, is enriched 
with some original letters, and several 
anecdotes hitherto either unknown, or 
unnoticed, in print. We learn from 
the preface, that Sir S. Egerton Brydges, 
bart. the Rev. W. Shepherd, and several 
other literary gentlemen, have liberally 
contributed their assistance on the pre 
sent occasion; and that Sir John Mac. 
pherson, bart. the learned Mr. Hargrave, 
&e. have supplied the editor with ava 
riety of valuable documents. The style 
of the work is simple, and generally de. 
void of embellishment; it is, however, 
distinguished by an attic neatness, and 
an animation which, if it seldom aspires 
to eloquence, is always elegant and 
perspicuous, 

Mr. BentHam’s admirable work on 
Parliamentary Reform affords a theore- 
tical panacea for the worn-out frame of 
our Constitution—theoretical, we say, 
inasmuch as it is our confirmed opinion 
that no plan, however just, and adapted 
to our political exigencies—no sagges 
tions from the pages of either deceased 
or living genius—no, not even the voice 
of Heaven itself, speaking in the silent, 
but dreadful, language of universal mi- 
sery—would incline to repentance the 
men whose baneful inflnence has brought 
upon a deluded, and then insulted, peo 
ple, the worst of evils in the worst of 
shapes. Mr. Bentham’s plan embraces 
Universal Suffrage and Annual Parla 
ments ; he would admit even the female 
population to the right of voting: he ‘ 
a decided enemy to palliating, and t 
ardent friend of radical, Reform; 
wishes to sce completely put down, 
and every of the monstrous innovations 
with which the cunning of corruption 
has deformed the freest of once 
constitutions. ‘That the members 
British Parliament should be men of ¢ 
tive talent and integrity—that no aw 
placeman be admitted within the 2° 
walls of the Senate, and no placemas 


permitted to hold a seat by elec 
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at the publication of the speeches be 


‘authentic, and prompt—that the 
eee of members be punctual and 
saath: such form the principal topics 

a plan for our political regeneration, 
which has at length met with a powerful 
advocate In one of the soundest, as well 
as most original, geniuses that England 
has ever produced. 

The author of Headlong-Hall has 
produced a satirical novel, under the 
‘itle of Melincourt, which happily ex- 
poses fashionable vices, theories, and 
opinions, and embodies empiricism and 
folly in several well known characters, 
This writer proves himself in this novel 
not merely a wit, but a philosopher, 
a patriot, and a man of taste; and 
we can recommend his work as the best 
of its class that has for some years met 
our notice. Jt has had two recent imi- 
tators in the Six Weeks at Long’s, and 
the Three Weeks at Filadong’s; but 
these, like all imitations, do but faintly 
approximate the merit of their original. 
The author of Melincourt finishes his 
portraits like Hogatth, while the por- 
traits in these latter are mere sign-posts 
or coarse caricatures. 

A curious publication having appear- 
el in the German papers, under the 
title of “the Journal of a Foreign Tra- 
veller,” purporting to be an account of 
he peregrinations of the Princess of 
Wales—a wretched translation, or ra- 
ther mistrans!ation, of it has appeared 
in London, in one of those catch-pennies 
with which the press abounds. A ge- 
nine copy of her Royal Highness’s work 
may be soon expected to appear. 

— 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
CATALOGUE of new and second- 
hand Books, in all Languages and 

Classes, for the year 1817; by C. 

Town, @s, 

A Catalogue of Books in the arts and 
oo eeceeeninn, biography, history, 
ithe ‘ing lamentary papers, theology, 
Marval vs voyages, &c.; by A. 

_ACatalogue of a Miscellaneous Collec- 
tion of scarce and valuable Books, new 
= second-hand, for 1817, on sale; by 
aad Arthar,Arch, Cornhill. 2s. 


; BIOGRAPHY. 

a lemoirs of John Philip Kemble, esq. 
th a Critique on his Performances; by 
ohn Ambrose Williams. 5s. 6d. 

Memoirs and Remains of the late Rev. 

. les Buck ; containing copions extracts 
om his Di 

a. friends: interspersed with various Ob- 

valions, illustrative of his Character aud 
orks 5 by J, Styles, D,D. 5s, 


ary, and interesting letters to | 
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The British Plutarch ; by FrancisWrang- 

— ~ BS vols. 8vo, 31 3s. re 
nnual Biography and Obituary, wi 

Silhouette Portraits, Vol. I. ag Sa 

Lite'of Haydn, in a Series of Letters, 
written from Vienna by a Friend of that 
celebrated Composer ; translated from the 
French by the Author of Sacred Melodies. 
8vo. 12s. \ 

Memoirs of George Buchanan ; by D. 
Irving. 8yo. 14s. 

BOTANY. 

Pomona Britannica; by G. Brookshaw, 
esq. Part XII. royal 4to. 11. 1s, 

Conversations on Botany ; illustrated by 
twenty engravings. 

CHRONOLOGY. 
The Annual Register for 1816. 16s. 


CLASSICS, 
Q. Horatii. Flacci Opera, ad Exemplar 
Recensionis Bentleianz plerumque emen- 


data, et brevibus Notis instructa; edidit | 


Thomas Kidd, A.M:E. Coll. S.8. Tria. 
12mo. 15s.—18mo. 7s. 6d. 


DRAMA. 

The Apostate, a Tragedy, in five Acts; 
by Richard Shiel, esq. 8vo. 3s, 

Germanicus : Tragedie en cing Actes, et 
en Vers; par A. V. Arnault. 8vo. 3s. 

A Translation of the above in blank 
Verse ; by Geo. Bernel. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

Comic Dramas, in three Acts ; by Maria 
Edgeworth, author of “Tales of Fashion- 
able Life.” 12s. 

The Touchstone, or the World as it 
goes; by J. Kenny. 3s. 

Elphi Bey, or the Arab’s Faith; a ma. 
sical Drama, in three Acts. 4s. 6d. 

A brief Dramatic Chronology of Actors, 
&c. on the London Stage, from the intro- 
duction of Theatrical Entertainments into 
England to the present Time; by R. We- 
witzer. 

EDUCATION. 

The French Part, or Key to the Book 
of Versions; which may serve also as a 
Book of elegant Extracts from the best 
French Classics. 38. 6d, 

Academic Errors, or Recollections of 


“Youth. 5s. 6d. 


Classical Reading Lessons for every Day 
in the Year, selected chiefly from modern 
English Writers of the Reign of ay 
the Third ; by the Rev. W. Sharpe. 5s. 


FINE ARTS, 

A Tescription of the Pictures in the 
Royal Museum at the Louvre, with Bio- 
graphical Notices of the different Painters : 
to which is added, a Description of the 
Mnseum of Sculpture in the Lower Gal- 
lery ; a small pocket volume. 3s, 

Picturesque Voyage round Great Bri- 
tain ; by W. Daniell, A.R.A. No. XXXIIT, 
ids. 6d. 

A new Drawing-book, for the Use of 
Beginners ; by Samael Prout; consisting 
of fragments of ancient buildings, &e. 
etched in imitation of chalk, No. - - ; 

er 
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Albert Durer’s Prayer-book : consisting 
of forty-five designs of exquisitely tasteful 
ornaments, and a Portrait of that cele- 
brated Artist, copied on Stone; from an 
edition published two years ago at Munich, 
No, I. 10s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPRY. 

A Geographical Sketch of the principal 
Mountains thronghout the World; exhi- 
biting at one view their comparative eleva- 
tions, and grouped according to their re- 
spective chains; founded upon the most 
exact geographical and barometrical ad. 
measurcments. 8s. 

HISTORY. 

The History of the British Revolution 
of 1688-9, recording all the events con- 
nected with that transaction in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, down to the capi- 
tulation of Limerick in 1691; by George 
Moore, esq. 14s. 

LAW. 

The Speeches of Charles Phillips, esq. 
delivered at the Bar, and on various Pub- 
lic Occasions, in Ireland and England, 7s. 

Reports of Cases upon Appeals and 
Writs of Error in the House ot Lords, du- 
ring the Sessions of Parliament, 1813 to 
1816; by P. Dow, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, 
barrister-at-law. 4 vols. royal 8vo. 

A divested Index to the Crown Law, 
comprelicnding all the points relating to 
criminal matters contained in the Reports 
of Blackstone, Burrow, Cowper, Douglas, 
Leacl’s Crown Law, Raymond, Salkeld. 
Strange, Wilson, and the Term Reports; 
by. H. N. Tomlins, of the Inner Temple, 
royal 8vo. 

Practical Instructions for suing out and 
prosecuting a Commission of Bankrupt, 
with the best modern precedents now in 
use, and a digest of supplemental cases ; 
by Edw. Christian, esq. barrister, &c. 8vo. 


A Practical Treatise on Copyhold Te-, 


nure and Court-keeping ; by John Scriven, 
esq. of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, 

The Case of Colebrooke against Taaffe, 
instituted before the Court of Session in 
Scotland, for the purpose of removing the 
two minor children of the late G. Cole- 
breoke from the guardianship of their 
Mother. 

Thoughts on the Laws relating to Salt, 


as they affect the Fisheries, Agriculture, © 


and Manufactures of the Kingdom; by 
Samuel Parkes, F.L.S. M.R.I. member 


‘of the Geological Society. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Jurisdiction of Justices of the 
Peace, and Authority of Parish Officers, in 
all matters relating to Parochial Law, 


‘with practical forms of all necessary pro- 


ceedings, the adjudged cases to Michael- 

mas ‘Term 1815, and the statutes of the 

last Sessions of Parliament, 1816; by ‘T. 

W.\Williams, esq. of the Inner Temple, bar- 

rister-at-law. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 21. 12s, 6d. 
MEDICINE. 

An Essay on the Mode by which Con. 


stituti 1 Di ene, 
itutional Disease is produc 
paar ee Morbid ph gd C 
ait, member of the Royal C ; : 
geons, 4s, yal College of Sy. 
The New London Ph 
rectly translated from the last Lati 
edition; by R. J. Th > 
18mo. 4s. 6d. oraton, “M.D, 
Gerboux on the Teeth. 19mo, 6s, 


MILITARY. SCIENCE, 
A Military Catechism, for the Use of 
Young Officers, and NOn-Commissione| 
Officers of Cavalry ; by Col. Dalbiac, 9s 


oer Bete 
1e Art of Correspondence ; consistip 
of Letters in French and English; nec 
pocket volume, 5s. whet 
A Series of Incidents of English 
Bravery, during the late Campaigns on 
the Continent ; by A. Atkinson. No, I. gs, 
The Dance of Life; consisting of twenty. 
four-designs, by Mr. Rowlandson; with 
illustrations in verse, by the Anthor 
of “ the ‘Tour of Doctor Syntax.” No, I. 
2s. 6d. 
The Costume of the Netherlands; illus. 


trated by thirty coloured Engravings, after 
‘Drawings by Miss Semple; with deserip- 


tive Letter-press, in English and French. 


In three Parts, 4to. 15s. each, or 2l. 88. 


Jolm Bull’s Bible, or Memoirs of the 
Stewardships and Stewards of John Bull's 
Manor of Great Albion, from the earliest 
times to the present; by Democritus 
Poplicola, 2 vols. 8vo. 

7 ag or Select Passages from the 
Works of Owen; arranged by Arthur 
Young, esq. F.R.S. 12mo. 4s, 6d. 

An Authentic Narrative of the won- 
derful and extraordinary J. A. Miller, the 
German Prophet; sanctioned by the Em 
peror of Russia and King of Prussia. 4d. 

Report relative to a Line of Canal upon 
one Level, between the Cities of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, to form a Junction with the 
Firth aud Clyde Caual, at Lock No. 20, 
and also with the Port of Leith and the 
Broomie-law at Glasgow; by R. Ste- 
venson. 3s. 

A Tribute of Sympathy, addressed 
to Mourners; by W. Newnham, ¢s4. 
12mo. 5s. 

Remarks on the first Chapter of the 
Bishop of Llandaff’s Hore Peles J 

Eucyclopedia Edinensis; conducted by J: 
Millar, M.D. Part IV. 8s. atilinal 

The Transactions of the Horticalte 
Society of London. Part V. Vol. 2. 40 
il. iis.6d. : ds, 

Observations on the West-India - 
Medical, Political, and Misc 
by John Williamson, M.D, 8V0 ey 

A Letter relative to the new Consp Ol 
against the Jesuits ; including ead: 
servations on the Disturbances at 7 RC 
addressed to Charles Butter, ¢3q 5 "0° 


Dallas,esq. 3s. A Descriptio 


armacopeeia, Cor. 
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pescription of the Safety-lamp in- 
ented by G. Stephenson, now in use m 
Killingworth Colliery. 8Vv0. 35. 
Observations on the Laws and Ordi- 
pances, which exist m Foreign States, 
Jative to the religious Concerns of their 
Romad Subjects; by the Rev. J. Lingard, 
Tie Present Peerage of the United 
Kingdom ; with the Arms of the Peers and 
tS. 
Mite to William Smith, esq. Member 
for Norwich; by Robert Southey. s. 
The Official Navy List for May. 12mo, 
ge from Mrs. Elizabeth Carter to 
Mis. Montagu, between the Years 1755 
and 1500, chiefly upon Literary and Moral 
Subjects; from the originals in the posses- 
sion of the Rev. Montagu Pennington, 


2 


M.A. her nephew and executor. 3 vols, 
gvo. il. 78. ’ 

The Statistical Account, or Parochial 
survey of Ireland; by William Shaw Ma- 
son, esq. M.R.LLA. with Maps and Plans 
Vol. Il, 8vo. 1). 15. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Family Annals, or the Sisters; by Mary 
Hays. 53. 

Tiree Weeks at Fladong’s. 3 vols, 
i2mo. 20s. 

The Absent Man, a Narrative; edited 
by Sir Peter Plastic, knight of the Order 
ofthe Tower and the Sword. 12mo. 4s. 

The Vicar of Wakefield; an elegant edi- 
tion; illustrated by twenty-four coloured 
engravings, by Mr. Rowlandson. Royal 
8vo. il, 1s. 

Correspondence between a Mother and 
her Daueliter at School. 

Rachel, a Tale, with a beautiful frontis- 
piece, 8vo. 5s. 

POETRY. 

The late Session of the House of Com- 
nous, or the Great Moral Session ; a prac- 
tical Epistle to Lord Castlereagh ; by an 

glishman. 

Pg a Poem; by Sir W. Drammond. 

W. 10S. 

Padilla, a Tale of Palestine, a Poem; by 
J. Taafe,esq. 10s.'6d. 

Modern Greece, a Poem. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Phrosyne, a Grecian Tale : Alashtar, an 
Arabian Tale, by H. Gally Knight, esq. 
$¥0. 53. 6d. 

Actors and Editors, a Poem; by an 

uder-graduate, 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Sey Speech of the Right Hon, Robert 

*e, On the Catholic Question. 
wn my for reducing the present Poor- 
nufact y employing the Poor in the Ma- 

Sy of Flax and Hemp, by a new 
roth ‘, Without water-steeping and dew- 

ng; by S. Hill, esq. 1s. 
provest ecification of a Plan for the im- 
nent of Agriculture, by a regulation 


Hi the Mode of collecting Tythes ; humbly 
: 7? . 
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<a to the consideration of the 
Cgisiature of the United King : 
William Cole, en 

A View of the Nature and Operation of 
Bank Currency, as connected with the 
Distvesses of the Country ; by W. T. 
Comber. ae 

Letters onthe Exportation of Cotton. 
yams ; by J. B. Sharp. 2s, 6d. 

A Pictnre of the Present State of the 
Royal College of Physicians of Londos, 
Containing Memoirs, biographical, critical, 
and literary, 

True State of British Commerce clearly 


, pourtrayed ; and new, eligible, and extra- 


ordinary plans proposed; by J. H. Reds 
dell, esq. 

Remarks on the Means of Arresting the 
Progress of National Calamity; by Sir 
J. Sinclair, 1s, 

POLITICS, 

Plan of Parliamentary Reform, in the 
form of a Catechism, with reasons for each 
article; by Jeremy Bentham, esq. 8s. 

A Letter to an English Nobleman, con 
taining an Analysis of the British Consti- 
tution, and a view of the Catholic Ques« 
tion, as it relates to Ireland; by Libe. 
rator. 8vo. 

A Summary View of the State of Spain 
at the Restoration of Ferdinand VII. ; by 
Captain Christopher Clarke, 

The Patriot’s Portfolio. 2s. 

Letters on the Revolutionary War; de- 
dicated to W. Wilberforce, esy. 8v0. 8s. 6d, 

Observations on the State of the Country 
since the Peace; with a supplementary 
Section on the Poor Laws; by Lieutenant. 
general Crawford. 

Remarks on the Essentials of a Free 
Government, and on the Genuine Con- 
stitution of the British Honse of Com- 
mons; by the Rev. D. M. Peacock, 
A.M. 92s. 

A Word in Season to my beloved 
Country. 8vo. 13, 

THEOLOGY. 

A Sermon, preached at Liverpool 
April 8,1817; by J. Wright. 1s. 6d. 

A Peep at the Clergy, Tithes, and Re- 
ligion ; shewing the necessity of abolishing 


“thé present system of Tithing in England, 


and substituting an equitable provision 
for the clergy in lieu thereof. 2s, 

Fifty-two Lectures on the Catechism 
of the Church of England: to which are 
added, three introductory discourses on 
the subject, addressed to the inhabitants 
of the parish of Hinxworth, Herts.; by 
the Rev. Sir Adam Gordon, bart. M.A. 
3 vols. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. Ais song ooee os 

The Clergyman’s Companion in Visiting 
the Sick; by W. Paley, D.D. arclideacon 
of Carlisle. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Baker’s Sermons extracted from the 
Lectures of Bishop Porteus. 8v0. 9s. 


li Sermen, preached to the 
A Farewell | » p Cougpiallal 
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Congregation of St. James’s church, Bath, 
on Sunday the 23d of March, 1817; by 
the Rev. R. Warner. 2s. 

Parochial Instruction; or, Sermons de- 
livered from the Pulpit, at differcnt times, 
in the course of thirty years; by James 
Bean, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Series of Pastoral Letters on Non- 
conformity, from 4 Dissenting Minister to 
a Youth in his Congregation. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Practical Discourses; by the Rev. 
Joshua Gilpin. 

A Selection of Sermons and Charges; 
by the late Rev. Edward Williams, D.D. 
Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Guide to all the Watering and Sea- 
Bathing Places in England and Wales, for 
2617; by the editor of the Picture of Lon- 


don: illustrated with fift Une, 
: ith 
16s. boards, or 17s. in ted and View, 
VOYAGES AND TRAYrR 

The Traveller’s Guide ts Bie 
the Netherlands; containing the ya sm 
modes and expences of travelling in those 
Fat san 18me. 4s, 

oyages and Discoveries j 

Sea or Pacific Ocean; fifth oh ara 
volume: by J. Burney, esq, * 

Narrative of the Loss of the Americay 
Brig, Commerce, wrecked on the Western 
Coast of Affica in 1815; with an account 
of the sufferings of her surviving offices 
and crew, who were enslaved by the 
wandering Arabs on the Great African 
Desert; and observations made during the 
travels of the author, while a slave to the 
Arabs; by James Riley. 11, 15s, - 
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ree in some of the poorer parts cf this district has been frequent and very 
fatal ; itis lamentable that this disease should still be permitted to exert its banefil 
influence, when nothing is wanting to its extermination but the general practice of 
vaccination, which is accessible to the poorest individual. 1 have reason, however, to 
believe, that the prejudices on this subject are fast losing ground; and, doubtless, the 
time is not far distant, when they will be as effectually dispelled as have been the cla- 
mours once as universally prevalent even against the variolous inoculation. Ou enquiring 
from the parents of three children, who have suffered from the disease, I learn, that 
their neglect to vaccinate did not arise from any objection to the practice, but from 
ag. am The only mode of counteracting this disposition would be, by legis- 
lative enactment, to make it imperative on the parents, or the accoucheur, to inoculate 
m the first month of infancy. 

Measles and hooping-cough have continued ; these with catarth and acute rheumatism 
formed the leading features of our catalogue for the first three weeks of the period w- 
cluded in this Report. 4 

About the 18th of May, the weather which had before been dry and tolerably fine, 
became wet, and on some days rain fell in large quantities, almost without intermission j 
a manifest change was immediately perceived in the character of the reigning acule 
diseases. I observed a sudden and remarkable increase of scarlet fever, which more 
generally partook of the nature of the ulcerated sore-throat. Several patients were 
attacked with typhus, and some cases of cholic and diarrhea were evidently ascribable 
to the same source. , 

I have continued to use the stramonium with great advantage in chronic rheumatism ; 
I am informed that others have been less successful with this remedy, but it 1s not 
mmpossible that it may have been administered improperly, and without suffreient at- 
tention having been paid to the distinction between the chronic and acute forms of the 
disease. The limits between them are not always distinctly marked, and medical prac 
titioners are frequently deceived, in this respect: the term chronic, literalty implies 
Jong continuance ; under this appellation, therefore, are frequently classed cases 
rheumatism which belong to the acute or inflammatory species—an error, the more t0 
be regretted, as the treatment of the one is opposite to that of the other. In the acute 
or inflammatory, bleeding is often indispensible ; but, on the contrary, ™ the pure 
chronic complaint, itis highly improper. It is not a little remarkable, that, althou: 
chronic rheumatism must have existed from the earliest ages, I am not aware that any 
description of it exists upon which implicit reliance can be placed. Cullen defines 1 
to be a disease consequent upon the acute species, and describes it in these w * 
“when there isno feverishness remaining, when the pained joints are without redo 


when they are cold and stiff, when they cannot be made easily to perspire, oF oe 
while @ tree and warm sweat is brought out on the rest of the body, it is only clammy ed 
cold on the joints affected ; and when, especially, pain is increased by cold and a 
by heat, the case is to be considered as purely chronic rhenmatism.” From my ° 

observation, T shonid say, that a great proportion of cases consequent on 


; “an 0 
monly known by the term Rheumatic fever, are to be cured by some ge er 
thes? 


the treatment applicable to the acute stage. And F should often expect, 
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cireumsfances, stramonium, or any heating medicines, would often be iInjurions s 
it js therefore incumbent on the practitioner who is inclined to employ the remedy, 
to be well informed as to the nature of the disease for which he administers it. 

11, Nort h Crescent, Bedford Square. . J. Want, 
Late Surgeon to the Northern Dispensarys 
LANG SEaNNENRNNRSNOENEanamaon , 
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noressoR LesLig, of Edinburgh, in a letter on bis new frigorific powder, made by 
ulverizing and drying the thivery fragments of porphyritic trap, says that it will 
apsorb one-fifth of its own weight of water. He couceives that two quarts of it, spread 
ina large dish, would in a few minutes freeze, in au exhausted receiver, half or three 
quarters of a pound of water in a.cup of porous earthenware, . After each-process, its 
power would be restored by drying it before a fire, or in the sun; Consequently ice may 
always be procured from it in hot climates.—Professor Leslie has subsequently tried 
the same experiment with oatmeal, with equal results; and his oatmeal-experiment has 
been repeated with success at the Royal Institution in London. 

An attempt having been nade by a party of chemists to claim the discovery of the 
atomic theory, Dr. Hrceins, of Dublin, has loudly, and, as we think, most justly, proved 
that the principles of that theory were first developed and published by himself in 17289 

Anew Philosophical Society has been formed at Bath, a city whose beauty claims 
for it the title of Fagland’s Athens ; 2nd the primary meetings of the society afford the 
promise of considerable fame and viility. ; 

Mr, DanieLt has thrown much new light upon the structure of solid bodies. 
Ifa lump of alum, borax, or nitre, be immersed in water for three or four weeks, 
the solution will be found to have goue on equally. The uppermost portion will be 
found most wasted, and the undermost least; so that the undissolved part will have 
assumed a conical form. ‘The lower part will be found embossed over with anmerous 
erystalline forms. These in alu are octahedrons, or figures formed by different sec- 
tions of the aluminous octahedron. In borax they are fragments of eight-sided prisms, 
andsoon, Hence it follows that all these masses are, in reality, composed of crystals, 
though such a structure cannot be distinguished by the eye previous to this natural dis- 
section. The same crystalline structure was developed when carbonate of lime, carbos 
nate of strontian, and carbonate of barytes, were slowly acted on by vinegar. Bismuth, 
antimony, and nickel, treated with very dilute nitric acid, likewise exhibited a crystals 
lized structure. 

Gay-Lussac has published a new table of the specific gravity of the gases, ag 
under :— 

Gasevus Bodies, Sp. Gr. Gaseous Bodies. Sp. Gr, 
Ait vecereeesececececscecesers 1.0000 | Muriatic acid -+++secesseeceeeee 1.247% 
Vapour of hydriodic ether++++++++ 5.4749 { Sulphnretted hydrogen «+ ++++++++ 1.1919 
Vapour of oil of turpentine «+++++ 5.0130 | Oxygen «ees seceseceeseecees 1.1036 
Hydriodic acid gas -+eeeeeesees 4.4430 | Nitrous gaseeeseeeeerereseeeese 1.0588 
Fluosilicie acid Gas veseeesceess S.5735 | Olefiant gaseceerseresesveceeess O.978K 
Vapour of sulpharet of carbon-+++ 2.6447 | Azote sesesecececeecseeseeeees 0.969 
Vapour of sulphuric ether-+++++++ 2.5860 | Oxide of carbon-+++++eeess+ee+2 0.9569 
Chlorine *:..cccsccccceccccccess 2.4700 Hydro-cyanic vapour+++e++eeeees 0.9476 
Finoboric gas ++ ++eee-eeeeseeess 2,3709 | Phosphuretted hydrogen -+++++++ 0.870 
Vapour of muriatic ether o+se++e+ 2.919 | Steam ceeecesccsccersecceveess 0.6235 
Suphurous acid LAS ceseasrecere 2.1930 AMMONIA eeerceseeaverevevess 0.5967 
Cyanogen we vecsccccecessecess 41,8064 | Carburetted hydrogen .+++++++++ 0.5550 
Vapour of absolute alcoho! +++«++- 1.6133 | Arseniated hydrogen++++++++++++ 0.5290 
Nitrous OXide +e+eeeeeseescecees 1.5904] Hydrogen «erserereressesscecs 0.0732 
Carbonic acid.+sscccccccsevcsece 1.5196 | 


TT 


MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


. 
HE quantity of tea consumed in England amounted in 1814 to 24,640,000Ibs. ; the 
Custom Honse duty, in the course of that year, upon tea sold for internal. caus 


secccccccccsces cess £20,000 


ie amounted— 
{6 per cent. to something about +--+ 
And the excise duty, at 90 per cent, to «++eeerreeseeeee se # 3,880,090 
eS pl 


ne 4,130,000 
he internal consumption of tlie last year did not exceed 20,480,000Ib. of tea—less by 


‘ . one-sixth than the consumption of 1814; while the revenue collected in the year 
~ONTHLY Mag. No, 293, an -_ 
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21916, amounted to somewhat less than 3,000,0000/., a decline, during only 
years, of above four millions of Ibs. or one-sixth in the weight consumed, and wae 
1,100,0001., or more than a fourth in the ad valorem duties. ’ 

The quantity of foreign linens imported last year amounts to 220,799 ells, whereof 
about a half has been warehoused. Of Silesia and Dutch damask and diaper aboy, 
28,454, whereof 16,000 have been warehonsed ; of French cambrics and 


F Some 1, 


38,576, whereof 35,000 have been warehoused. lawns about 
Quantity of Foreign Linen Yarn imported into Great Britain between , qrs. Ibs, 
Jan, 5, 1816, and Jan. 5, 1817, ccccccccoccccvesccccs eeeeesceces 9,694 ei % 
Quantity of Irish Linen Yarn (including the produce of the Isle of Man 
” imported into Great Britain, between Jan, 5, 1815,*and Jan. 6, 1817, 11,151 @ 


The following duties have been paid to government by the twelve principal ring 
OFFICES, from Jan. 5, 1816, to Jan. 5, 1817 :— 


Sun eeesewesaceseesesee0118,076 16 S 
Phenix sseseeesscoeeces 78,747 5 


Royal Exchange--++++++++ 52,0298 8 


County-+«- eeeeeoeeeeeoese 95,851 5 4 


British «++ eeee- cesseseces 18,700 19 0 


| Albion ++++++eeeee eeenee 17,545 10 9 
Amperial «++++++++sseeeee 37,926 7 Eagle SECC OOS CHP ASSESSES 17,508 17 11 


J 
3 
4 
2 
Norwich Union «-+++++++e+ 36,210 17 6 | Hope -+ersseeeecccceeee 16,718 6 8 
Globe seer eeetoseeeeerses 30,585 15 0 4 Westminster eeeeeeseosese 14,185 19 3 
(9) 
3 
0 
5 
2 
( 
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Cocoa, W.I.common 218 O to 15 0 218 0 to 315 0 perewt. 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinaryS 6 0 — 0 0 $3 7 0 — 310 O ditto 
» Mocha ° 5 00— 10 0 5 0 0 — 510 0 ditto, 
Cotton, W.I.common. 0 1 7— 0 1 9 017— 01 9 perlb 
»Demerara. . 0 19— O 2 O 019— O 2 O ditto 
Currants ..2« «+ 5O00— 5 4 0 5 0 0 — 5 4 Opercwt. 
Figs, Turkey , 3 50— 45 0 3 5 0—-4 5 O ditto, 
Flax,Riga . - 6 0 0O— G7 O ODO 65 0 O — 67 O Operton 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 422 0 0— 0 0 0 42 0 0 — 0 O O ditto, 
Hops, new, Pockets 1313 0 — 15316 0 14 i4 O — 18 18 Opercwt, 
»——,; Bags .« 1212 0 —1313 0 10 0 0 — 14 0 O ditto, 
Irou, British, Bars . 1010 0 —12 uv O 1010 0 — 12 0 O per ton, 
’ » Pigs ». 70 0— 9 VU O 7 0 6— 9 O O ditto, 
Oil,sallad . ..,. 15 00-—16 0 0 15 0 0 —16 O Operjar. 
—,Galipoli . . 98 0 0 —100 0 0 98 0 0 —100 O 0 per ton, 
Rags . . .« -216 O— 00 0 217 0 — 0 O Q percwt 
Raisins, bloom orjar,new 510 0 — O O O 416 0 — 5 0 O ditto, 
Rice, Carolina,new . 117 0 — 118 0 119 O— 2 1 Q ditto, 
~——, East India >» 110 O0O— 00 0 110 O— 0 O O ditto. 
Silk, Chima . ° 107-1 641 10 7 — 110 5 perlb. 
——, Bengal, skein . 012 4— 018 0 014 8 — 0 18 11 ditto, 
Spices,Cinnamon , O11 9 — O11 11 011 8 — O 12 10 ditto, 
» Cloves «et 3 T= & 8 it 03 7— 0 38 B ditto. 
, Nutmegs . 0 5 B— O 510 05 7— 0 5 Y ditto 
» Pepper, black 0 0 72— 0 0 74 0 0 7}— 0 0 7} ditto, 
? , white 0 010 — O O11 0010 — 0 Olt ditto, 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogniac 0 0 0 — 0 0 0 0 6 8 — O 6 10pergul 
~——-—, Geneva Hollands 0 $3 3 — 0 3 9 03 3—0 3 9 aie 
»Rum, Jamaica O 3 1— 0 4 0 0 210— 0 4 0 ditto. 
Sugar, Jamaica, brown $12 0 — 314 O~ 3 8 0 — 312 Operchl. 
—, ,fme . 410—'¢ 8:0" 4£10— 460. 
-——, East India . 110 0 — 115 O 410 0 — 115 0 ditto 
——,lump,fme . 5 9 O— 514 0 5 8 O— 514 0 dite 
Tallow, town-melted 214 6— 00 0 214 6— 00900 ditto. 
, Russia, yellow 214 0 — 214 6 214 0— 0 00 dite 
Tea, Bohea . . O & 6— 0 g 7 o27—-027P 
—, Hysou, bet . 05 6— 0 5 9 os 6— 65 32- 
Wine, Madeira,old , 90 0 0 —120 UW O 90 0 0120 0 open 
—,Port,old . 120 0 0—195 0 0 120 0 0—12 00 

e——, Sherry 110 0 O—190 0 0 110 0 O—120 0 OPE 


Premiums of Insurance.—Guernsey or Jersey, 15s. 9d.—Cork, Dublim, q Belfast, 
#0s.—-Hambro’, 12s. 6d. a 15s,—Madeira, 20s. a 25s.—Jamaica, 405.— re 
Gut and home, 3} gniveas. ii 
Pais se of Exchungc, May 23.—Amsterdam, 38 4 B 2 U.—Hamburghy ts va 
aris, 2470.—Leghorn, 48.—Lisben, 58.—Dublin, 113 percent. ction 
-At Messrs, Wolfe and Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Ailey, Covabill; Grand J: 


Candy 
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Alphabetical List of Bankrupletes. 


shares sell for 1801.—Grand Union, 221.—Leicestershire and Northam nshire 
“9 95),—Lancaster, 181.— Worcester aud Birmingham, 16!.—Leeds ar tea 

9301,—London Dock, 591. per share.—West India, 180].—KEast India, 1401.— 
thwark BRIDGE, 501. 10s.—Strand, 151.—Vauxhall, 311. 10s.—East London Wa- 


459 


vex-WORKS, 631.—West Middlesex, 241.—London Institution, 451.—Surry, 101,— 
Russell, 151. 15s.—Imperial INsuRANcE OFFice, 571.—Albion, '321—Gas Licnur 


Company, 48 


Gold in bars 3l. 18s. 6d. per 0z.—New donbloons 3}. 15s. 6¢.—Silver in bars 5s. 1 
The 3 per cent. reduced, on the 24th, were 72; 3 per cent, cons. 723 ; the 5 per cent 


pavy, 1045. 


—_ 


gupnabeTicaL List of Bankruptcies and Divipenns, announced between the 
20th of A pril and the 20th of May, 1817, extracted from the London Gazettes, 





BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 198.] 


{The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses.) 


LDER St. J. and J- Liverpool. merchants. [Rattye, Le 
A Athiey W. Sriftol, wheelwright. (Clarke and co. Le 
adie F. Armitage, Staffordthire, auctioneer. [ Phillips, L. 
Alexander d: Upper Hurkbourne, Hampthire, victualler. 

rofiey, jondon ‘ : 
wut and A. Paterfon, Pinnerthall, O)d Broad ftreet, 
merchants. (Poole ' 
Baker W. Leeds, dyer. [Richardfon and co. L. 
Barke C. Stratfora on Avon, coach proprictor, (Chefter, L. 
Brough J. Wefton upon Trent, Staffordthire, tailor, (An- 
fice and co, london , 
Butt E. Rotherhithe wail, plumber. [Lox'ey and Son, Le 
Bradhaw, Poltern row, Tower hill, woollen drapere 
Fatren 
outa jun. and G. “lfop, Manchefter, dealers in twit 
and weft. [Adlington and co. L. 
Burridge 5. G. Butt lane, Deptford, vidtualler. (Eldred, L. 
Bedford J. Bath, pa@try cook. (Dax, Son, and co-L. 
Beale E. Tolldown houfe, Gloucefterfhire, innhelder. 
(Potts, london 
Biggs M. Maiden lane, hofier, (Robinfon and co. 
Bower W. Wilmflow, Chethire, cotton (pinover. 
and co. london 
Buh J, Thatcham, Berks, innkeeper. [Rigge and co. Le 
Bolworth Jj. Old Court, Herefordthire, dealer in eattie, 
(Taylor, london 
Burghart C. Rofemary lane, fugar refiner. (Holt 
Booth W. Hall Bridge, Yorkfhire, merchant. [Lambert 
and co. london 
Bourn E. Burilem, manufaturer of earthenware. 
(Berridge ‘ 
Barnes A. Cirencefter, linen draper. (Nix, L- 
Barber W. St. John reer, Smithheld, grocer. (Humphreys 
Bilad W. Welt Markham, Neottinghambhire, farmer. 
[Blackftock, london 
Bark R. Northowram, Yorkthire, corn factor. { Beckeft, L. 
Barlow T. Appleton, Chefhire, wheelwright. (| Rowljofon 
Browell W. and R. Brewiter, Newcaftle upon Tyne, mer- 
chants. Atkinfon andco, L. 
Bradley M. Huddersfield, ironmongere [ Walker, L. 
Baron J. Turdebig, Warwickthire, innkeeper. [ Platt, L. 
Collet = Bithopigate ftreet within, merchant. [Gregtuons 
and Cs 
Collins W. Ellen ftreet, Ste George’s in the Eatt, {cavenger. 
(Hamilton 
ett H. Hamptor in Arden, Warwickfhire, farmer. 
yer london 
- P. Liverpool, cooper. Chefter, L, 
Calpar E. High treet, Aldgate, watch maker. 
W. New @reet, City road, corn deater. 
coat Js Stockport, grocers | (Parker, L. 
. Athford, Kent, victuailer. { Mott, Le 
]+ Hotwells, Clifton, tavern keeper, (Clarke and 


{ Willis 


{ Poole 
(Carpenter 


, 0 london 
W. Liverpool, and J. Harris, jun, Beaumaris, 
merchants, . (Windle, L, — 


Certuther D. Liverpool, merchant. 
De T. Stanhope, Durham, grocer.  (Heilis, Le 
wehty J. Briftol, vidtualler. [Dax and co. Le 
Dick Hg R. Stockport, innkeeper. (Makinfon 
— gE, Eyrsford, Kent. thopkeeper. (Watfon, Le 
~y -paboag-sien — (Battye, Ly 
; ree i . 
1 a — t, Brunfwick fquare, painter 


Duma J. London ftreet, Crutched Friars, merchant, 


ichings 
f Hurft 


ele 7 a. yg | Sever, tallow chandler. 
Meymott, london a 
( Goodall 


Baty §. P, Gerard tree : 

Entwi reet, drugeift. 
a - Manchefter, fuftiau manufacturer. 

oo co. london 


(Miloe 
eld Ww, andj. B a - 
Diyy "et Lorene es Norwichs bombafine manufac 
and fon anteroury, momey ferivener.  (Dyne 
Tlam E teen 
Farendce ym arch, fle of Ely, grocer. Hodgfon, L 
Prafer we t Chichetter, timber merchant. c | Sawton, # 
0 J. De Breet, haberdather, (Lawrence, Le 
Partington po QaveNttys draper, (Collet and cUs Le 
Freeboay W. proud Kreety filk manufacturer. — (James 
Ceday &, B asdf Fine merchant. (Hamilton, L. 
(Whitaker, fandom? putons Stafford thise, bankers, 


(Lowe and co. Le 


Fowler D, and A. Anftie, Graceefiurch ftreet 
Glay C. Alon, Warwickthire, coach maker. 
_. and Ca. london 

Gill C. shoreditch, thue maker. (Suter. Greenwich 

Gaunt J. Batley, Yorkthire, merchant, (Tottie and co. Le 

Garaner B. Princes’ treet, Rotherhithe, matter mariner, 
(Pafmore, london 

Gar‘om T. Epfom, taylor. (Dixon, L. 

Greenwood R. Tedmorden and Walfen, Lancathire, cortoa 
manufacturer. (Hurd ana co. L. 

Graves J. Liverpool, cotton broker, Chefter, L. 

Griffiths J. Liverpool, auctioneer, [Cheiter, L. 

meee I. aiwan, Poplar, Romanecement manufacturer, 

ranch, L. 

Gover Jj. late of Lower Brook ftreet, wine merchant. 
(Thompfon 

Grieg T. Plymouth, tea dealer. (Alexander, L. 

Grant §- Gracechurch Greet, umbrella maker. (Huts 
chinfon 

Graham J. Hilthoufey Cumberiand, butter dealer 
( Young, london 


(Clarke 


Horder J. Haydon fyuare,mufic feller. (Poole 
Heynes S, Cheitenhamy Wine merchant. (Pearfon, L. 
Harling T. Wek Cowes, merchant, (Donnelion, L. 


Homan W. Barking, fmack owner. (Allifton and co, Le 
Harvey W. Wymoncham., Norfolk, manufeGurer. (Baxter 
and co. london 
Hawkins W. Bicknell, Warwickthire, farmer. (Windle, Le 
Hoimes T. Long Acre, coach maker. (£manuel 
HKopkinfon J. Liverpool. merchant. (Griffith and co, 
Kick J. Hillhoufe, Huddersfield, dryfalter. (Wike 
and co. london 
Hunt J. Bithop’s Sutton, Hampthire, maltter and bakers 
(Cude, london 
Henry H. Liverpool, tailor. (Meddowcroft, L. 
Hazard W. Yarmouth, mat maker. (Francis, L. 
Holmes Zu }. Harris, and J. D. English, coach makers. 
(Allea 
a W. B, Cleveland ftreet, Fitzroy ftrest, furgeons 
Paf{more 
Hewens W. Huckley, Leicefterthire, mercer. (Adlingtos 
and co, london 
Hardern D. Macclesfield, filk and twift manufacturer. 
(Hurd and co. london 
Herbert J). avd 4H. Abingdon, timber merchant. 
(James, london 
Hamblin W. and J. C. Wotton under Edge, Gloucetterthirey 
clothiers. (Lamberts and co. L, 
Humphreys |. Hammerfmith, builder. (Hunt, Le 
Hobfon ). Sheffield, merchant. _—_( Tilfon and ¢ae L. 
Holding W. Mark lane, flour faftor. (Poole 
Jenkins Fo Judd ftrect, Brunfwick fyuare, merchant, 
(Kearfey - 
ackfon R. Stockport, druggif@.- _( Longdill and co. L. 
festive As Marthficld, Gloucefterfhire, chemifs. ( Potts, L# 
ames R. Hampftead, broker. (Chippendail, L. 
Jackfun 8. Water lane Gate, wear Cariifle, and }. Graham 
jun. Carlifle, cotton fpinners. fay L. 
ames E. Briftol, t'mber merchant. Bridges and co. Le 
_ Jarman J. Tything of sheet, Hamphhire, tanner. (Allen, L. 
Jones W. Portpool lane, Holborns fFavenger. (Harman 


and Son 

Johnfon P. Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe, merchante 
Howard 

Jackin J» Micdleton, Norfolk, merchant, (ankice 
and co. london F 

King W. Milborne Port, Somerfetthire, hofier. (Pearfon. L. 

Kingscott D. Walcot, Bath, bread and bifcuit baker, 
Soy tga london nie adtniihinie. 

Kennett 8. Maidftone, carpenter. 

Lilley E. Birminghan, gilt toy maker. (Roffer and Son, Le 


Lawton W. Wilmflow, Cheibire, thopkeeper, (Milne 
and Co. london 


Lewins E. Manfell treet, watch maker. (Annefley 
and CO, 
. Hortham, Suffex, grocer. (Weft, L. 
ome Tien h Warwickthire, butcher, (Hicks 


and Coe london ; 
LaneW.Hitchin, Hertfurdthire, patten maker. ( Berridge,l. 
Lees S- Hurft, Lancathire, dealer. ( Willis and COs be, 
Longmire G. Appleby, Weftmoreland. dealere ‘ Young, Le 
Mann B. Bifhopigate ttreet, upholfteret- (Pope 
Mucford N. jun. Strand, umbrella manufacturer, (Leigh 
Mann J. jun. Templefowerby, Wetmoreland 


Martin J. and M. Horbury Bridge, Yorkhire, carpenters. 


(Knowles cus de 
Monatt J. Camomile treet, merchant. ppen - .. 
Morgen Ac Carmarthen, millingre (Bourdilion 

SN 2 Mores 
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460 Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies and Disidends, 


Mores P. Great Pulteney ftreet, Golden fquare, grocer. 
{Rice and Son 


_ Merac uM aa ortes Old Jewry, broker. (Milne and co, Te 


Metcal Great Driflieid, Yorkfhire, merchant. 
(Knowles, london 

Mackenzie K. C-.Cornhill, merchant. (Flunt and co. 

Mouficy W. Barton under Netc wood, Stafiordthire, grocer. 
( Berridge, london t 

Murray C. Bath, flationcr. (Highmoor, L. 

Morris C. and T. Lambert, Leeds, merchants. (Cootes 

Muggericse R. Kington upon Thames, corn merchant. 
(Cobb, Jondon 

Newboid D. Birmingham, tin plate worker, ( Alexander, Le 

Neale J. Wapping, anchor tmith. (Bowden 

Newman A. Newgate flreet, printer. ( Younger 

Nichols J. Leeds, bookfelier. _( Atkinfon and co. Le 

O'Neal J. Walfalil, grocet. [Hunt, L. " 

Napper E. Frome se!wood, Somerfethire, furgeon. 
(Bridges and co. london 

Nattall O. Nicholas lane, Lombard ftreet, merchant, 
var , 

Norrifon Jj. Rudfen, Yorkfhire, common brewer. 
{ <ampbell, london ; 

Oldman S. Bury St. Edmund’s, innkeeper. [Bromlcy, L. 

Phillips J. Liangattuck Vibon Avel, Monmouthhhire, time 
ber merchant. (Berkeley, Le 

Pullen R. Leeds, merchant, (Few and co. Le 

Purday T. Margate, fationer. (King, L. 

Yettman W. Ham, Kent, nurficryman, 
and co. london 

Peet T. jun. Bradmore, Nottinghamfhire, miajltfer. 
(Hurd and co, 

Polack B. Sheffield, jeweller, [Spike, L. 

Pickford J. Landulph, Cornwall, miller. [ Burfoot, L. 

Pulling J. Chudleigh, Devonthire, merchant.( Fairbank, Le 

Peraluna W. Heitton, Cornwall, printer. (Follett, Ly 

Reilly J. Manchefter, merchant. {Clark and co. L. 

Roads W. oxford, grocer, [Edmunds and co. L. 

Roberts J. Stoney Stratford, farmer. (Gale and co. L. 

Rattenbury H. Newport, Munmouthihire, carpenter and 
builder. [Bridges and co. L. 

Rhodes ). Stockport, cotton manufaéturer. [Windle 

Rofe T, Bridport, common brewer. (Stevens, L. 

Robertfon A. Grofvenor piace, Pimlico, and D. Robertfon, 
Bolton row, May fair, builders. [Pinkerton 

Richards W. Chatham, blackimith, [CNelfon 

Robinfon J. Dorking, baker, (Weft,L. 

Roads W. Oxfurd, grocer. [Amory and co. L. 

Riddett P. Ryde, grocer. (Collingwood, london 

Rickard }. Plymouth Dock, flopfelier. CAlexander 
and co. london 

Roberts J, brugain, Montgomeryfhire, farmer, (Prefland 


aud COs london 
(Webfter and Son 


{ Montrion 


Reed W. Fiect firect, law bookfellere 


[June 1, 
kney, london 


flordthire, fiddler 
Robinfon W, Newcaftie upon Tyne, brewer 
Steward T. Prandon, Suffolk. grocer, (More. 


Raven Oss Burton upon Trent, Sta 





Steel J, Sheftield, grocer, (Bigs, Tong 2tave and ca ;° sie 
Solomon Hy Charing Crofs, filverfmith Sm 
i (see ANd jeweller, su 
aw J, Bond freet. carpet manuf; $) 
Stinton P, Brifol, vidtualier. (fosennl (Harvey $i! 
a Bath, broker.  ( "ingate > $n 
ayer T, Hunthham. Devonhhire, time . - 
Stewardion j, Southwark, habercaher et (Pearfe, 1, a 
Sidebotham, Whaley bridge, Derbythire vidual 
P and co. london . lets (Lowe 
toncham J, Beckford row, W 
€ Riy, on, london » Walworth, Cheeferonger, 
mith C, S, Clare ftreet, falesman. (Ru 
Syers Ww, Liverpool, merchant, (Cheer ae 
Sinith Ny L, Hathorn, Leicetterthire, dealer.” (Brean) S 
Smith J, Milton, rope maker. Lowe and co. L ty, Ly | 
Swinverton W, Fillengle Staffordihi = 
{Conftable, loncon " hire, Wheelwright, D 
Stanley H, and T, Wefton, Lower 
>... j (Fitz:eraid bry — irae al 
Stone T. Gibralter Waik, Bethnal Gr i 
{ Howells , Sen Cabinet maker, Md 
Turley T. Eatt Grinfted, Suffex, farmer. (Ellis, t ~ 
Tuefley W, H, High ftrect, Southwar ohn. \, 
[Oana and co. london. piusiirsisrome ¥ 
Tanner W. Strand, umbrella ma “s 
ander and co. Ms nufaCurer, [Are rl 
Till ‘I, Whitgreave, Staffordthire, de 
[Collins and co. Stafford » FT O08 egmes, b 
Tetley M, Lerds, woole apler, (Lake. london fi 
Vencerhaim Gy W, White’s Yard, Rofemar 
refiner. {Gatty ard co, ; Y Janey four fe 
Vaughan W, Pall Mall, tailor, [Hurd and co, s| 
wil berley J, Manchefter, draper. LChetter, Jondon ' 
Williams J, M, Dowgate hill, merchant, [ Williams 
Wilton J, Sydney &reet, Gofwell ftreet road, merchant, } 
_ | Blunt and co, 
White J, Exeter, vererinary furgeon. [ Brutton, london t| 
Wond 5S, Birmingham, coalfmith, (Hutchifon, london 
Watkins T, Caraiff, dealer, { King, jondon € 


Willmott C, Cheltenham, . houfe builder, [Poole ana 
Greenfieid, london © 

Webb T, Salisbury, broker, [Millett. london 

Walker J, Portfea, blackfmith, [Milletr 

Wilcock E, Huddersfield, carpenter. {| Battye, Jondon 

Wheeldon G. Bonfall, Derbythire, colour mapufadurer, 
{ Philpott and co. london 

Whittle J, Liverpool, woollen draper, (Windle, london, 

Wefton D, Weftmeon, Hamphhire, tanner, (Chapman, L. 

Wifedill B, Profpect Place, southwark, jeweller. |Lucket 


Anderfon A, Philpot Jane 
Alcock W, Fazeley, Staffordthire 
Athbey J, Boxftead, Hertforvihire 
Alder W, Seward ftreet, Gufwell treet 
Atkins T, Nottingham 
Alien W, South Milford, Yorkshire 
Anderfon D, Gray’s Inn lane 
D’Arville G, Oxtord 
Altham W, Tokenhoufe yard 
Brown W, Wigan 
Behenna R, London 
Blagden J, Chichefter 
Bentley W, Denton Helme Head, 
Carlifle 
Bilyard R, New Cavendith fireet 
Bury J, Kinfare, Shropthire 
St, barbe K, Cock hill, Ratcliffe 
Brame T, Loweftoft 
Bricger J, Briftol 
arnes W, Salisbury 
echer H, Powoneli’s terrace, Kenning: 
ton road 
Bramley wh, Lioyd’s Coffee Houfe 
Blow W, Whittlesford, Cambridgeth, 
Birch Wy; Walbrook 
Brifcall R, Liverpool 
Du Bois J, Brixton 
Bell W, Southampton ftreet, Covent 
earden 7 
Blackmore, Caroline ftreet, Bedford 
fquare 
Bradicy W, Reading 
Brunfden J, Fore ftreet, Lambeth 
Beaficy R, é, Aufttin Friars 
Crammer J, Royzl Spa gardens, Bete 
monudfey 
ade J, ano J. Stevens, Garlick hill 
aplin W, Liberty of Woocley, Berks 
Clarke W, Water lane, Tower ftreet 
Le Cheminant Ny and J.V; Kerckhore, 
Fenchurch ftreet 
Calvert A,$ydenham, Kent 
&a laway T, B, Bath 
y mien W, Bolton in the Moors 
ockram P, #athwick, somerfetthire 
Sets J, Gravel lane 
echases, J: Tottenham Cuurt Nevr 


roa 
Coburn T, Newland, Oxfordihire 
Cooke J, Qebec, Maachefter 
franiton }, Upper Thames greet 
Cooke J, Colton, Shropfhire 


Cumbderi 
a = J, George yard, Lombard 


DIVIDENDS. 


Conftant L, H, H, G. Weliciofe fyuare 
Deconchy L, L, New Bond ftreet 
Downer H, Flect ftreet 

Dixon 8, Portfea 

Dinmore C, Norwich 

Dudley R, Dudley, Worcefterfhire 
Davis J, Brittal 

Dowdall J, Dartmouth freet 

Dyke J, Gioucefter 

Etgar W. Maidiftune 

Eley J, Blackfriars road 

ates R, Morgan’s court, Tooley 


eet 

Eftill J, Rowland’s row, Stepney 
Green 

Fowler J, Birchin !ane 

Fowler F, M, Briftol 

Fortter W, St. Martin’s Jane 

Fourdrinier §, and W, Sale, Charing 
Crofs 

Fox J, and W. Pavement, Finsbury 

Ford W, Manchefer 

Fowler D, and Ay Anftie, Gracechurch 
ftreet 

Franks G, Red Crofs ftreet 

Fither W, Chelrennam 

Falkner M. Manchefter 

Fither J, New Sleaford, Lincolnthire 

Graham J, Maddix ftreet, Hanover 
fyuare 

Grob J, E, College hill 

Gray G, Gracechurch ftreet 

Gale W, fen. aud W. jun, Bradford, 
Wilts 

Grafton J, Denthaw, Yorkthire, and 
Js Grafton, Manchefter 

Grey J. V. Sandwich 

Goldfmith C, Bridge treet, Blackfriars 

Humphries H. St. sennett’s bill 

Halliday T, Old South sea houfe 

Hind J, Whitechapel 

Hargrave J, Manchefter, P. Anftie, 
and J. Smith, London, and We 
Hall, Morfey, Lancathire 

Hooper B, Old treet 

Harding R, and J, Trowbridge 

Howell E, and j, ’Change Aliey 

Hooper B, Doctor’s Commons 

Hyman S, Plymouth Dock 

Hood J, and A, Great Marlow 

Hanford S, Portfea 

Irwin J, Church ftreet, Clement’s 


lane 
Jacob B, Bartbolumew clofe 


‘ 


Jackfon W, Clement’s lane 
Jones J, Liverpool 
udin F, Hatton garden 
eys T, and C, P, Wyatt, Langbourt 
Chambers 
Kington W. Trowbridge 
Key T, Newcaftle under Line . 
Kiug E. Bateman’s row, Shoreditch 
Livefey J, Blackburn, Lancathire 
Little C,H, and T, Carlifle 
Lyon W. W, Barton Turn, ‘tafe 
fordthire 
Licker H, Walton, Surrey 
Live C, Old Bona treet 
Loe J, Northampton 
Macpherfon W, Union ftreet, Southe 


war 
Macleod J, C, Huntley Hotel, Leicefter 
fields 
Martin F. Throgmorton freet 
Macknight J, Parliament ftrect 
Mafon W,$, Colchefter — 
Monteith J. and J, Sequeira, Graces 
church ftreet 
Marfh Ce, Le Dean, R. Wefbrock, 
fen. and Hy B. i ean, Reacing 
Mallinfon J, Birdfedge, Yorkshire, 
and A. Gs avd J. Mallinios, 


npn a ww nT 


nme hae ee 6 — wate 


Huddersfield 
Marfhall T, Blackwater, Hampiire 
Machell R, Re tant 
Newman J, Hanw 
N ten A Berkeley Greet Clerkea> 


we 
Oldring H, Silton, Suffolk | 
Oake G, Re Circus, Minories 
Osborn J. York places Ke 
Piatt J» Lg hers 
Phillips r 
Pfeil ee “a and E- As Van Yoort, 
Bifhopfgate ftreet 
Piftor H. a 
Proctor arm, : 
bhai Bilton, Glouceterihi 
Poul J. Alpha cottage, ae < 
Radford J, H, Little Baton, y 
Rufteli A, and J, Penrith 
Ritchie W, Finsbury fyuare 
Rothwell &, Penseaem “ 

i . fi y 
Foner J. Robert greet, Chri chure® 
Ryley W, Worcefter auf 
Richards J» Sy Montague plats 


fell fguare Baincock 
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Harlow, EMtez Seaton J., J+ F. Seaton, R. Seaton, Wright J. King ftreet, Cheapfide 











Raincock G, fa pave and T. Foker, Vontefract Wryghte W, Fenchur 
bathed Ja es ginone Focher 5 ++ a mill, Durham Webb W, sdeuthessas: tae. 
Seat ee ene enon! Pucker J, Long Acre * Walker Aliticky Wore 
sieeit i Li emundham Teece J. Newton Baichurch, Shropth, Waid I Banbury F Sone 
sat? . 4. Gusalming : Turnbull J.. 1. Forbes, R.A, Crawe Waiters W, Hermitage, Wapping 
— 1, Belpour, verbythire ford, and D, skene Wheeldon T. Derby 
Sees Js Queenhithe Tyre j. BickerRaff, Lancathire White £, Githopflate without 
-_. and J. Wilfon, Liverpool Thompfon C. Bithopigate Greet Watkins J.. F. Meblure, and £4 
aaa & Kendall, Weitmorciand withia Hincxsmany New Bond treet. ” 
git J, Liverpool 
CE i ORM 
7 : ’ ‘ 
MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
—— 


aA TEVER was there a more favourable-change in the weather than that which hag 
LN lately taken place, or likely to be attended with more important consequences, 
During the uncommon drought of last month, the very season in which yenial showers 
are indispensable to the prosperity of the crops, vegetation languished universally: the 
crass had made no spring progress, all the lenten crops and seeds were at a stand, 
wearilg a yellow and sickly appearance ; and the whicats, excepting those upon the best 
wils, were visibly declining. Some wheats, upon cold infertile soils, have entirely pe- 
rised ; others are stated as thinly planted; on the contrary, much of the best, pro. 
hably from thick sowing, which has prevailed universally during the present season 
fram suspicion of the seed, has proved so Juxuriant as to be supposed in need of beng 
fed down with sheep and lambs ; a practice which has also been resorted to as a sub- 
stitute for spring grass. ‘Tillage of the turnip-fallows has, however, been given with 
the greatest success, and all lands have worked weil, with the exception of the most 
harsh and stubborn clays, the masses of which would neither give way to tle roller or 
the cladding-beetle of the West. Upon much of such soil, the seed-process could not be 
conducted, and was necessarily left for a change of weather, The beans and peas 
have suffered considerably. ‘The want of Swedish turnips again reported, whence the 
sheep have been detained in the meadows and pastures, when they ought to have been 
shut up for the crop. Many instances of sheep being. withdrawn from the bare pas- 
tares, back to the farm-yards, and there fed, most expensively, upon hay and oats, 
Hay very scarce. Of the growing crop of hops nothing particular reported, the stock 
in hand very ordinary and dull of sale. The fruit, in particular places, injnred by 
frost; in general, of considerable promise. Effects of the wire-worm upon ciover-ley 
and bean-etch wheats still visible. In the north, the oat crop seems to have suffered 
most. The scarcity of water has been severely felt. The rains which have so oppor- 
tuoely fallen have penetrated to the root, and have reduced the coarse lands to a triable 
siate, assuring a fine tilth for the seed which remains to be sown, and tor potatoe plant- 
ing, which is carried on most extensively in the present season. Indeed, ali crops are 
upon the great seale, and may yet, wheat more especiaily, yield a vast aggregate pro- 
duce, from a most irregular and unprecedented sowing. ‘The stock of bread-corn 
greatly reduced in the country, to be made up from the foreign supply, which wiil be 
abundant. Store cattle have been low and dull of sale, but likely to impyvove with 
the increase of keep. Good horses and milch cows sell well. Distress stili continues 
in the country, especially in the manufacturing districts. : 

Smithfield: Beef Ss. $d. to 4s. 8s.—Mutton 3s. 8d. to 4s, 4d.— Veal 5s. to 68.— 
Pork 3s, 8d. to 5s.—Lamb 5s. to 6s. 6d.—Bacon 4s. 6d.—Bath ditto 5s, 4«l.—Fat 3s. 2d. 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 63s. to 138s.—Cape of Good Hope, white wheat 140s.— 
Barley 24s. to 54s.—Oats 16s. to 47s.—The Quartern-loaf in London, 41b, 5402, from 15d. 
(0 18:d.—Hay 31. to 61. 15s. per load.—Clover do. froin 3I. to 71. 10s.—straw 1), 10s, 
to zl. 5s.— Potatoes 61. to 81. per ton.—Onions 21s. per bushel. 

Coals in the pool 34s. 6d. to 40s. 6d. per chaldron. 

Middlesex ; May 19. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


—__— 
Meteorological Results of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Evaporation, 
Rain, Wind, and Clouds ; deduced from Diurnat Observations, made ut Manchester in 
the Mouth of January, 1817, by ‘THomAs HANSON, Surgeon. 
Latitude 53° 25’ North—Longitude 2° 10’ West of London. 


M EAN monthly pressure, 29.85—maximum, 30.62—miaimum, 28.64—range, 1.98 
inches. ae aii 
Mean monthly temperature, 40°.1—maximum, 56°—minimum, 24°—range 52". 
reatest variation of pressure in 24 hours, .56 of an inch, which was ou the 15th. 
<_ “alest variation of temperature in 24 Rours, 15° ditto, which was on the 16th and 2d. 
“paces described by the curve, formed from the mean daily pressure, 6.09 mches, 
Real number of changes 1°. 


‘paces described by the barometical surface, 8°30 inches, number of —, >. 
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State of Public Affairs in May; 


Water evaporated from the surface of water exposed to the air and wind 
Fall of ram, &c, 1.220 inches—rainy days, 16—foggy, 3—snowy, S—haily, 5, 
’ 


[June F 
» 903 of anj 


Wind. 
N. N.E, E. S.E. 8S. S.W. W. N.W. Variable, Calm, 
$e Boge QO Rena ae 6 5 0 
Number of brisk winds, 3—bvisterous, 1. : 
Clouds. 
Cirrus. Cumulus. Stratus. Cirro-Cumulus, Cirro-Stratus. Cumulo-Stratns, Nimb 
0 19 0 10 0 Uh, 


0 
Character of the period mild, but cloudy: most of the rain fell before A 
attended occasionally with hail and snow; barometer was much agitated throughout 
the month, 
Results for February, 1817. 

Mean monthly pressure, 299.95—maximum, 50.70—minimum, 29.38—range, 1.32 inches, 
Mean mouthly temperature, 43°.89—maximum, 55°—minimum, 33°—ran , 229, 
Greatest variation of pressure in 24 hours, .80 of an inch, which was on the 4th, 

Greatest variation of temperature in 24 hours, 15°, which was on the 6th and 13th, 

Spaces described by the curve formed from the mean daily pressure, 4 inches; number 

of changes, 8, 
Real spaces described by the barometical snrface, 7.6 inches—changes, 18, 
Water evaporated from a surface of water exposed to air and wind, 1.125 inches, 
Fall of rain, &c. 4.095 inches—rainy days, 22—foggy, O—snowy, 2—haily, 6. 


Wind. 
N. N.E. E. S.E. S. S.W. W. N.W. Variable. Calm. 
Q 1 0 O 0 7 11 8 1 0 
Number of brisk winds, 9—boisterous, 6. 
Clouds. 
Cirrns. Cumulus. Stratus. Cirro-Caumulus. Cirro-Stratus, Cumulo-Stratus, Nimbus, 
” 17 e 0 10 1 0 0 


Fifteen days of this month were attended with strong and boisterous winds from 
the north-west and West; the barometer fluctuating generally above a mean elevation; 
temperature even and mild; the minimum a degree above freezing. On the night of 
the 26th the wind blew most violently from the N.W. attended with bail, snow, and 
lightning ; violent gusts of wind immediately followed each flash: much damage was 
done to buildings, &c. 

*.* March, April, and May, in our next. - 
eee - 
POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN MAY. 


Containing official Papers and Authentic Documents. 
—~< 














N our last we gave a copy of a mcst 
extraordinary circular letter, sent by 
Lord Sidmouth to the Lords Lien- 
tenants, authorizing justices of the peace 
to hold persons to bail on charges of 
Libel. This doctrine,which would confer 
on a justice, or rather on an informant 
making oath, the powers of two jurics, is 
founded on a recent opinion of the 
Attorney General (Garrow), and Solicitor 
General (Shepherd); but, on the 12th, 
the subject was brought before the House 
of Lords by EARL Grey, who, in one of 
the ablest and most eloquent speeches 
ever delivered in Parliament, shewed 
that this new power of justices was as 
inconsistent with the doctrines of Haw- 
kins, Coke, Hale, Holt, Blackstone, and 
Camden, as it was contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the Libel Law, and absurd and 
oppressive in its practice. Earl Grey 
was ably supported by Lorp Erskine, 
Who stated that such a doctrine or prac- 
tice was never heard of while he was at 


the bar, and was as dangerous as uncon 
stitutional. Lords ELLENBOROUGH and 
Epon, on the other side, contended 
that justices have power to commit for 
all offences cognizable at sessions, and 
that the limited power of justices t 
commit only for treasons, felonies, and 
offences under statutes, ought therefore 
to be enlarged. On the 13th, however, 
Lorp ErsKINE gave notice of a ve 
motion on the subject, and declared tha 
justices must not be allowed to exercise 
the power of two juries. ihe 

Notwithstanding the sense of . 
country has been so unequivocally vod 
pressed on the subject of the pre 4 
and unprecedented military est 


ment, ministers persist in keeping UP 


. . 93 
a standing army, in peace, of 1%, 
men, besides 17,000 officers, ata - 
nearly seven millions, including it 
&c.; being double the number, of the 
a million more, than the ret i 
whole peace establishment 10 





ee eee 
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ot of Mr. CaLcraFt’s, to reduce the 
suber 10,000 men, was lost on the 13th 
in the Commons, by 56 to 144. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
continues to press on the legislature his 
absurd plan of lending a million and 
three quarters of Exchequer Bills to 
those who will borrow them. Indeed 
this is the only plan which ministers 
have brought forward for the professed 

arpose of relieving the country. Pro- 
ductive labour, and the means of inde- 
pendent subsistence on the land, are 
wanted—and, for want of these, the or- 
dinary capital of the country is lying 
idle, or is badly employed—yet, as a re- 
lief, the ministry strangely propose to in- 
crease the capital, without productive 
jabour; and, without productive labour, 
they expect the parties borrowing to 
repay. The plan of mortgaging the 
poor-rates as a security is an unitation, 
ouasmall scale, of the mortgage of the 
public property for war-debts, under the 
ruinous effects of which system the na- 
tion isnow suffering. We are more and 
more convinced that, in spite of all tricks 
and shifts of the monopolists, there is no 
remedy, but so to levy the poor-rates on 
large FARMS as that it shall be unpro- 
fitable to hold them; and then to lend 
four or five millions of Exchequer Bills 
to landlords to enable them te multiply 
furm-houses, and to stock small farms, 
Poverty and distress would then vanish, 

On the 20th, Sir F. Burdett moved for 
a committee on the state of tiie represen- 
tation: he was supported by Mr. Brand, 
lord Cochrane. Mr. Curwen, Sir S. 
Romilly, and Mr. Tierney, when the 
House divided—A yes 77—Noes 265, 

Minority that voted for this Motion, 

A. Atherley, Sir J. Aubrey, J. E. 
Tr. ile, C. Barclay, J. Barnett, Hon. H. 
G. Bennett, J. Birch, Sir J. F. Boughey, 
Hon. T, Brand, H. Brougham, Sir Win. 
Burroughs, D. Browne, Joseph Butter- 


worth, Geo. Byng, John Calcraft; Chas.-- 


ada N. Calvert, John Carter, Lord 
chrane, J. C. Curwen, Charles Dan das, 
ou. L, Dundas, Viscount Ebrington, 


Hon, N. Fellowes, Sir R. C. Ferguson, - 


Right Hon. M. Fitzgerald, B, Gaskell, R. 
ordon, Rt. Ron. H. Grattan, Sir W. B. 
use, Lord A, Hamilton, Sir G. Heath- 


Cote, Sir R, Heron, E. Hornby, H. | 


joworth, W. L. Hughes, G. P. J ervoise, 
Pe Lambton, W. Gore Langton, R. 
Sit yp, W. Leader, C. Shaw Lefevre, 
ry Pahang Hon. W. H. Lyttelton, W. 

. uM. oeks, J, Martin, Hon. M. Mathew, 
ae _ Hon. R. Neville, R. W. New- 
P, nf en. Lord Ossulton, Sir R. 
Bitte’: Peirse, G. Phillips, Hon. F. A. 

tue, Lord Rancliffe, W. Rasbleigh, Sir 
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M. Ridley, Sir S. Romilly, Sir W. Rowley, 
R. P. Scudamore, Sir J. Sebright, Earl of 
Sefton, R. Sharp, J. Smith, J. H. Smyth, 
A. Spiers, Lord Stanley, R. W. Talbot, 
Marq. of Tavistock, J. Teed, Rt. Hon. G. 
Tierney, Hon. W. Waldegrave, E. Webb, 
Sir G. Webster, J. Wharton.—Tellers, 
Sir F. Burdett and W. Smith. 

Paired off—H. Martin, Sir C. Monck. 
Sir J. Mackintosh, Sir J. Newport, Lord 
F. Osborne, W. Plumer, Sir A. Piggott, 
C, C. Western. 


On the subject of NApoLeon, relative. 


to whom, and to M. Santini’s publica- 
tion, we had not room to comment in 
our Jast, we are perfectly aware of the 
deep-rooted feelings which exist among 
many of our countrymen, who are toa 
amiable to imagine that artifices have 
been practised on them for the purpose 
of rendering even their virtacs instru- 
mental in gratifying the basest of pas- 
sions. We should be ylad, however, to 
see the followiug questions impartially, 
candidiy, and fairly argued, on the evi- 
dence of I’acts. 

Did Napoleon make war on Englapd, 
or England on him? 

If be made war on England, where 
and how did he commence hostilities ? 

if England made war on him, was the 
war provoked by any act of his of com- 
mensurate enormity, or by any culpa- 
ble act whatever—and when, where, and 
how, was it committed? 

After the war had been commenced, 
did he, or did England, make overtures, 
and seek opportunities of restoring peace? 

What were the instances on cither 
side, and by whom was peace refuSed, 
and why? 

Did Napoleon make war on Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia; or those powers on 
him? 

What were the alleged grounds on 
either side? 

Did Napoleon ever break any treaty 
with any power with whom he had made 
peaw:? 

What treaty—with what power— 
when—where—and how? 

Did the other powers respect all their 
treaties with him ?* 

What acts of wanton tyranny, as 





* Since writing the above, it appears, im 
the public trial of MauBrevit for robbmg 
the Queen of Westphalia of her jewels, 
that the said Maubreuil was hired by the 
agents of some of the legitimates, and pro- 
vided with a force to assassinate NAPO- 
Leon after his resignation at Fontainbleau ; 
but Maubreuil declares, be accepted the 
commission to defeat the iniquitous de- 
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consul or emperor, does it appear that he 
committed on the French people, war- 
ranting the interference of foreign na- 
tions? When did they take place, and 
how, and under what cireumsiances of 
aggravation or extcnuation? 

Did he rale with or without laws—if 
with laws, what was their character— 
and were they well or ill administered ? 

Did bis internal administration im- 
prove or injure France—did he encourage 
or discourage the arts and philosophy ? 

Was he beloved or hated by the 
French people—and what sigus have 
been afforded of their love or hatred? 

Far be it from us to presume to an- 
ticipate or insinuate the several an- 
swers which ought to be given to these 
very important questions: but it deeply 
behoves the British people to answer 
them truly and conscientiously, not on 
surmise or assertion, but on the evi- 
dence of facts, before they determine 
another momentous question—viz. whe- 
ther England is likely to acquire honour 
or dishoneur, glory or infamy, from be- 
coming his gaoler, and from treating 
him with harshness and severity? For, 
the glory, and the greatness, and the re- 
nown of nations depend on their love 
of justice, and on their practising justice 
to the whole world. What was Car- 
thage in the eyes of all men after her 
government had acted so ignobly and 
revengefully towards ReGutus? Let 
the people of England beware, there- 
fore, that they are not commitied, by a 
blind and senseless fury, to all nations 
and to posterity, even as Carthage was. 
Let them beware, while they are dis- 
puting about imposts, and privileges, and 
trade, and matters of pelf, that the glory 
of their country is net irretrievably cxtin- 
guished at St. Helena! But perhaps 
truth, justice, and glory, are discovered, 
in these days of great discovery, to be 

hantoms of superstition—and perhaps 
also it may be believed by some af the 
rulers of our destinies, that the fluence 
of such herees o: romance as truth, jus- 
tice, and glory, may be superseded by 
the authority of an Act ef Parliament ! 


Net Produce of the Revenue of Great 
Britain in the Years ending April 
6, 1815, 1816, and 1817. 


Consolidated Pund++++++++++£45,097,526 


War Taxes @eereeere e208 21,509,549 
Dutics annually granted----++ 3,093,911 
£43 per cent. eeeeeteeeseces 25,020 





-_—~ 


Total in. 1815¢¢++69,518,107 
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Consolidated Fund 
War Taxes-eeceeccssvccccese, 
Duties annually granted ...... 
AF per Cnt. sere cece cecreee 
South-Sea Duty CeCe Oe gevces 
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Consolidated Fund POC eeee 
War Taxeseoscccssccesecs. 
Duties annually ¢ 
£4k per cent,esce-.... *seeses 
South-Sea Dutys.eeeeesseeee, 


ranted see... 3 


[June l, 
£46,443 2.9 
* + 21,094.97; 
092,567 

19,959 

8,697 


Total in 1816... 70,619,919 


Ae es 
2,515.41 
10,405,603 
3,090,857 
26,659 
5,803 


ee 


Total in 1817... 56,042,503 
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unredeemed on the 1st of February 
an each Year. 
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GREAT BRITAIN IRELAND, 
Debt funded 
Debt in Gt. Britain 
Unredeemed. |Unredeemed, 
7 f. 
238,251,248 bdanall 
237,368,498 cadigle 
256,111,598 one 
234,605,248 jee 
233,046,398 eau 
251,458,898 onlines 
229,951,798 neee 
227,989,148 aien 
952,064,743 ieee 
244,936,323 a 
293,558,566 Saale 
$46,113,465 | —— 
564,767,880 9,909,596 
394,612,323 6,813,066 
$94,275,752 11,932,861 
415,038,977 14,839,521 
459,067,991 18,922,545 
480,572,476 |} 21,224,589 
484,162 622 23,952,329 F 
493,127,726 | 31,562,0% 
517,280,561 35,484,092 
533,075,343 | 37,996,659 
556,776,026 | 42,510,699 
535,741,052 44,513,611 
541,057,854 | 47,100,004 
545,662,698 .| 53,544,568 
556,264,819 | 52,188,222 
575,211,392 58,276,791 
644,168,169 66,678,517 
649,074,235 72,208,0"9 
699,315,516 85,452 
682,769,314 | 83,945 
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Net Produce of the Consolidated Fund in the Years ending April 5, 1816, and April 5, 1817. 
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DEFICIENCY.* 
£ 
1,249,970 


: 10th October 5th January . Year ending 
Sth July, 1815. 1815. 1816.) | Sth April, 1816. | it Abril, 1816. 


& 8. y 
1,458,948 5 1,128,120 
4,292,302 10 4,526,139 
1,686,515 15 1,520,340 

387 ,000 $54,000 
564,394 51) 2,591,343 
140,455 i} 373,840 
219,269 15 568,503 
1,103,698 1 916,115 
781,762 614,035 
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: 8. 
Customs «++«eese++ | 1,016,376 16 
Excise +++++sseeee+ | 4,486,150 0 
Stamps «esesssees | 1,383,944 8 
Post Office...+-++-+- 396,000 0O 
Assessed Taxes --++ | 2,514,391 19 
Land Taxes-+ «+++. 431,451 13 
Miscellaneous Duties 319,030 3 
Interest from Ireland| 878,822 19 
War Taxes «++secee 614,035 17 
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Great Britam. 
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ro L : t t - 8. 
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The total ways and means of LAST 
YEAR, including about ten millions of 
loans, were 75,376,885/., from which 
the charges, drawbacks, and factitious 
Irish sums being deducted, the Net 
AMOUNT applicable to the public service 
was 60,836,853/. ; but the NET EXPENDI- 
PURE of the same year was 80,185,8292., 
consequently tlrere Was a DEFICIENCY 
amounting to 19,348,8762. 

In other views of the subject, the 
details of which have not been published, 
Mr. Tierney describes thie deficiency 
of 1816 aS no more than sixteen mil- 
lions; and the continued rise of the 
funds, the 3 per cent. consols being now 
at 73, seems to indicate that the clai- 
mants of WAR-DEBTS still calculate on the 
due payment of their interest and 
principal ! 

By the Irish finance accounts, it 
appears, that the uct revenue is but 
6,380,7661.; whereas, the expenditure 
is 14,612,5601., causing a Dedeloned of 
$,31,7941.; whieh, by a late Act to in- 
corporate the two Exchequers, is to be 
added to the deficiency in Great Britain, 
making, by our account, a total defi- 
ciency for 1816 of 27,660,6701. ; or, ac- 
eording to another account, of above 33 
millions. 

For the current year 1817, above 
40 millions will “be to be supplied by 
loans and other factitions means; the 
interest and charges on the funded and 
unfunded debts alone, amounting, on the 
Sth of January last, to 47,241,0671., 
being from two to three millions more 
than the public revenues, without the 
expiring war-taxes. 

The official account states the quan- 
tity of grain used in the distilleries in 
Ireland, from the 29th Sept. 1816, to the 
Sth Feb. 1817, being the latest period to 
which returns have been made, at 
335,347 barrels of grain, of 12 stone to 
the barrel. 

FRANCE. 

Every account proves that some 
changes may soon be expected in this 
country. The representatives of the 
legitimates continue, however, their con- 
ferences, and lately published a most 
extraordinary document, forbidding that 
great and good man, Lucien Bona- 
PARTE, to goto the United Siates, and 
putting him and his son Charles under 
their high surveillance! His presence 
in Rome, or on any of the coasts, is 
deemed dangerous ! 

old __—sSPAEN. 

The legitimate government of Spain 
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becomes m d Cure 
S more and more o : 

the patriots of that devotea st 
Plots have been discovered Which in. 


volve the commanders and whole 


accounts are to be depen 
beloved Ferdinand has ye shen 
capital, in consequence of the rath 
of patriotic armies. If this be true 
there may be fresh employment for th, 
ployn or the 
Waterloo heroes, who, in restoring this 
legitimate to his desirin subjects, may 
thus be enabled to double their existing 
laurels and glories. 
SOUTH AMERICA, 

Since our last, the most cheering and 
glorious intelligence has reached Europe 
from this part of the world. The pa 
triot Spanish- general, Bolivar, and his 
comrades, have defeated, near Barce. 
lona, the agent of Ferdinand—the bloody 
Morales; and, thereby, emancipated 
the provinces of Venezuela and Cumana, 
—an event which must lead to the rapid 
expulsion of the Spanish authorities 
from New Grenada, Terra Firma, and 
Mexico. 

But what is still more interesting, 
and equally important, the northem 
provinces of the Brazils have revolted 
against the Portuguese legitimate, and 
proclaimed a Republic under a form of 
government like that of the United 
States. Pernambuco, a large town near 
the most eastern point of the Brazils, has 
been the centre of the. insurrection, 
which has spread from thence to Salvador 
in the South, and to the Amazons on 
the North, a district of country above 
a thousand miles square. : 

The Portuguese troops were, it seems, 
employed in the impolitic expedition 
against Monte Video, the attack ox 
which seems likely to embroil Portugal 
in a war with Spain. It is whimsica 
that a Manifesto of the European legi- 
timates, threatening, at the instance 
Spain, to put Portagal ander their ban, 
and the interesting account of seyret 
eipation of the Braails, appeared, in 
public prints, on the same day. orld 

Chili, the finest country 30 the wor mM 
bas been emancipated by the patrol 
of Buenos Ayres, after a glorio \ 
tory on the 12th of February, gained by 
General St. Martin. , 

Peru was to be the next alge # 
attack, and probably, before this i 
that vast province may be am 
peudant state. What an ea : 
commerce} What a triamph =, 
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ENTS, MARRIAGES, anv DEATHS, tn AND NzaR LONDON: 
ape Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 
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CHRONOLOGY of THe MONTH. 


PRIL 29.—News was received that 
whole vidages in Arragon and Cata- 
jonia had been abaudoned from the want 
of water, owing to the late dry season. 
¢,-—Patrick Ryan was executed in 
front of the Debtors’ Door, Newgate, for 
a highway robbery; and, on THE SAME 
worninG, at the London Sessions,—pre- 
sent Sir JOHN SYLVESTER, Recorder, Sir 
Wn. Domvitte, Alderman ATKINS, ard 
Alderman Cox,—Mary Ryan, the unforta- 
nate wife of the very man who had just 
been executed, was arraigned for retin 
endeavoured to procure, aud to aid an 
abet, the escape of her husband from New- 
gate, The prisoner, as might well be 
supposed, exhibited the most horrible ap- 
rance! She was convulsed with agony, 
and had an orphan infant at her breast. 
She had no counsel, but Mr. Barry kindly 
volunteered to plead for her. Sir Jobn 
Sylvester having summed up the evidence, 
the jury pronounced a verdict of guilty, 
but the foreman strongly recommended 
the prisoner to mercy. ‘The Recorder, 
however, proceeded to pass sentence, 
and ordered her to be confined in New- 
gate FOR ONECALENDAR MONTH! The 
prisoner (ina flood of tears) begged the 
Conrt would snffer her “to go io the wake 
of her husband (he being an Irishman and a 
Roman Catholic), and see the last of him ;” 
but the Court said it was not in their 
power to grant such request. She was 
then conveyed in custody frem the Court ; 
the jury, however, and almost every spec- 
tator, shedding tears, and giving her mo- 
ney. The feelings excited by this dismal 
occurrence, led on the following day to 
a representation of the case to the 
Regent, who humanely and promptly sn- 
perseded the sentence, by granting the 
Wretched woman a free pardon, Subse- 
quently the affair was agitated by Sir Jas. 
ACKINTOSH in the House of Commons ; 
and generous sentiments were expressed 


on the subject by Sir Samuel Romilly, and 


by Mr. B. Bathurst, Mr. H. Ad- 
dington, and even by Lord Castlereagh. 
May 5,—Mr. Hone, the bookseller, was 
€n up on three processes of Mr. Attor- 
ney-general Garrow, for publishing three 
Parodies on ceitain writings of Catholic 
= Protestant divines. He declined to 
aa to the said processes, but was com- 
Bench on them hy the Court of King’s 


Same day.—Mr. Wooler, printer and 
pd of the “ Black Dwarf” a paper of 

““asive circulation, was arraigned on 

_- snilar processes ; and, subnutting to 
them, be pleaded Not guilty, yee’ 


Same day.—Mr. Attorney-general was 
swom in as one of thé ‘Sen of the 
ExchequetS 

6.—Six hundred families in Amsterdam 
were stated in the public prints to be 
without support, for want of trade. 

7.—The Rev, Mr. Thirlwall, a Middle. 

/8€X Magistrate, apologized at the bar of the 
House of Commons for a publication re- 
flecting on the House, and on the Police 
Committee. 

8.—Mr. H. Davis presented a petition 
from the merchants and traders of Bristol, 
complaining of the cruel and unjust ope- 
ration of extents in aid; when Mr. Lock- 
hart stated that an extent had swept away 
all the property of a bank in Berkshire, 
to the ruin of all the creditors. 

9.—News was received that five conspi- 
racies had been detected in Spain, on the 
part of the patriots, against Ferdinand. 

1Same day.—A fire destroyed a great 
timber yard at Bank-side, Southwark, 

Sane day.—Mr. Grattan moved for 
a Committee on the Catholic Laws, which 
was lost by #45 to 221; and on the 16th 
the same question was moved in the Lords 


by the Earl of DonouGHmorg, and lost 


by 142 to 90. 

12.—The new Custom-house, London, 
opened for business. 

13.—The Hon. Mr. Bennett presented 
a petition from a Mr. Thomas Griffiths, of 
Oxtord-street, complaining that the magis- 
trates of the Clerkenwell Sessions had 
liberated, after a fortnight’s imprisonment, 
a Capt. Hay (or Hoy), who, by the Bench 
of the former sessions, had been committed 
for twelve months, for an assault upon his 
wife. 

14.—An adjourned meeting of mer- 
chants, factors, and others interested in 
the cotton trade, was held at the New 
London Coffee-house, when several reso- 
lutions were agreed to, stating that the 
embarrassments of the numerous. body of 
weavers in that manufacture are, in a great 
measure, owing to - meee of Bri. 
tish cotton-yarns to the Continent. 

17, — Watson, Hooper, Thistlewood, 
and Preston, four very poor men, who 


have been charged by the Privy Council . 


with acts of high treason, at Spa-fields, on 
Dec. 2 last, were placed at the Bar of the 


King’s Bench, when they pleaded Not 


guilty ; and their trials were fixed for the | 


9th of June. 
15,--flatk R. Heron made an excel. 


lent speech in opposition to a most extra- 
ondianty bill, the object of which is to 
place ‘at the disposal of ministers 42,0001 
per annum, as a compensation for theie - 
patronage in cxrain secur, which i 
’ ined to a : 
pas been determ 302 . pee 
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21.—Mr. Brougham, in the House of 
Commons, gave notice of his intention to 
move, on the 10th of June, for the repeal 
of the unconstitutional Septennial Bill. 

22.—This day Mr. John Smnith presented 
a Petition against the present system of 
debtor and creditor, in the* Bapkrupt 
Laws. Sir Samue! Romilly observed, 
that their fault was their severity, and im 
this we agree with him. They defeat 
their own aim; and even creditors com- 
bine in defeating them. Liberal laws 
alone are maintained and respected. At 
present, every possible obstruction is op- 
posed to arrangements bétweeu debtors 
and their creditors, for the sole purpose 
of giving business to lawyers by ruinous 
contention; and the lawyers in the House 
of Commons, if they can, will prevent any 
alteration of a system by which their pro- 
fession so largely profits. 

MARRIED. 

The Rev. Tho, Wilkinson, of Bulvan, 
Essex, to Mrs. Mason, of Doughty-street. 

The Rev. Joshna Ruddock, vicar of 
Hitchin, to Miss Eleanor Ballantine, of 
Kensington. 

John Bridge, esq. to Miss Jane Pouncy, 
of Finchley. 

Mr. John Depuke, of Croydon, to Miss 
Arabella Hare, of Richmond. 

Sir Wm, Hoste, bart. R.N. to Lady 
Harriet Walpole. 

The Rev. C. E. de Coetlogon, rector of 
Godstone, Surrey, to Mrs, Wigzell, widow 
of the Rev. T. W. rector of Hardyes and 
Kelling, Kent. 

At St. Alban’s Church, Wood-street, 
Lieut. W. F. Peter, R.N. to Jane. Mary 
Margaret, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
E. I. Beckwith, rector of that parish. 

John, son of Isaac Cooper, esq. of 
Stockwell, to Miss Mary Brown, of Or- 
chard Grove, Liaverfordwest. 

Tho, Stoneham, esq. of Muarshal-street, 
Golden-square, to Miss Peacock, of Bru- 
ton-street, Berkeley-square. 

Mr. John Towry Burgon, of Buck- 
lersbury, to Miss Morris, of Church-gate, 
Cheshunt. 

Sir William Skeffington, bart. to Miss 
Champain, of Gloucester-place, New 
Road. 

The Rev. H. H. Arnold, of Park-street, 
to Miss Anne Stafford, of Hemingford, 
Huntingdonshire. 

Francis Roper, esq. of Herne-hill, Clerk- 


enwell, to Miss Sophia Petersdorff, of 


Greville-street, Hatton-Garden, 

Mr. John Pearce, of Cockspur-street, to 
‘Miss Mary Ann Stone, of Thame, 

Paul Kneller Smith, esq. of Cheapside, 


to Miss Charlotte Matilda Cock, of Mes- 
sing, Essex. 

At St. James’s church, Panl Bielby 
Lawley, esq. to the Hon. Caroline Neville. 


Mr. Balaam, of Cla 
of Lawes Teed of Clapham, to Miss Blake, 





Henry Th Oak Lone \ 
y Thomas Oakes " ! 
Frances Jane Douglas, of Stiadeae Ming 


John Thornhill, esq. to Mi Henrie 
Phillipine Beanfoy, of Bashey Heath * 

J. Laforey Butler, esq. of Mortimer 
street, to Miss Henrietta Patrick, 

Mr. Morgan, of Catherine-stregt Strand 
to Miss Hodsell, daughter of ‘Mr, Hf 
banker, of the Strand. : 

J. Tunes, esq. of Caroline-street, 
ford-square, to. Miss Mary Reid, of Russell. 
square, 

George Ross, esq. of the Inner Temple 
to Miss Jane Charlotte Council, of Culbac, 
Wiztown. ; 

Capt. Price, of the Coldstream 
to Anne Penelope, daughter of the late 
Lieut.-gen. Ainslie. 

Earl Perey, to Lady Charlotte Floren. 
tia Clive, danghter of the Earl of Powis, 

Tie Rev. John Pridden, reetor of St, 
George's, Eastcheap, to Miss Ann Peck. 
wood, of Egham. : 

R. S. Tomlin, esq. of Dane Court, Isle of 
Thauet, to Miss Elizabeth Aun Banks, of 
Clapham. 

Robert Miller, esq. of Jermyn-street, to 
Mrs. Pittman, widow of Willian P. esq, of 

3aker-street. 

The Rev. Spencer Rodaey Drummond, 
rector of Swarraton, Hampshire, to Miss 
Caroline Montagu, of Little Booklam. 

At Islington, Mr. James Atfeld, of 
Kingston, to Miss Mary Watson, of Hen- 
rietta street. 

DIED. 


In Wolsingham-place, Lambeth, 29, 


Mrs. Mary Cole, deservedly regretted. 
In Jermyn-street, Mr. Jolin Wilhams, 


. architect. 


In South street, Grosvenor-square, Wm, 
Marsh, ¢sq. 

At Crooms-hill, Greenwich, 69, Mrs. 
Hilton, widow of Jolim H. esq. ~ 

At Hampstead, 90, Josiah Holford, (84. 
many years an eminent Spanish and Por- 
tuguese merchant, and a very excellent 
man. 

In Cornhill, 36, Mrs. Mary Richardson, 
deeply and deservedly regretted by a0 
amiable husband, and a large and iter 
esting family. 

In Magdalen-row, Prescot-street, 31, 
Mr. M. P. Levi, of the firm of Philip Lev 
and Sons, George-yard, Lombard-street, 

In Berner’s-street, after a few hours 
illness, 61, Sir Jacob Astley, bart. Sit 
Jacob was. first elected to represent 
county of Norfolk, Nov. 1797, when, Sif 
John Wodehouse was advanced to the 
peerage; and again, 1802; and also t 
turned in 1806, but was declared not duly 
elected; again in 1807. Sit wert 
the representative of an honorable bran 
of a most ancient baronial family, wit 
branch has been settled for eniigo oe 
Norfolk, as well as at Hill Morton f Read 


. wickshire, Jacob, Lard Astley, 


1 : 1053 


* 
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ing, Was @ second time ennobled by King 
Charles I., which expired with his sons; 
while the daughter married her -ccusin 
giward Astley, whose son, Sir Jacob, was 
created a baronet, 1660. ‘His grandson, 
sir Jacob, represented Norfolk, 1710, 
114, 1715, and died 1760. “His son, 
father of the present member, also repre- 
sented that county in 1708, 1774, 1780, 
and 178% He died 1802, Sir Jacob 
married 1789, Hester, youngest danghter 
of Samuel Browne, esq. of Lynn, in Nor- 
folk, and bas eft several children. 

At Barnet, Mrs. Elizabeth Addington, 
widow of Joseph A. esq., much esteemed. 

In St. James’s-street, Mr. Middleton, 
generally respected. 

“In Downing-street, suddenly, 46, Wm. 
WV. Langford, esq. for many years consul- 
general at Tripoli. 

At Windsor, 78, John Riley, esq. re- 
spected and regretted, 

In Newman-street, MVilliam Douglas, 
esq. senior commissioner of the liackney- 
coach board, jusily regretted for his in- 
tegrity and public spirit. 

In Northumberland-street, Strand, Mr. 
Goss, generally respected and admired as 
an excelleut counter-tenor singer at St. 
Paul's, the Chapel Royal, and Westmin- 
ster-A bbey. 

At Wanstead-Grove, 85, George Bowles, 
és9. much respected. 

In High-street, Mary-le-bone, 435, Mrs. 
Willich, widow of Dr, W. author of many 
able works on medicine and science, who 
died some years. since in the Crimea. 

At Lower Clapton, Dorothea, wife of 
the Rev. C. T. Heathcote, D.D. 

In Cheapside, Miss Maria Johnson, 
daughter of Mr. J. bookseller. 

In Grosvenor-row,: Chelsea, 66, Philip 

n, esq. late patent starch manufac-. 
turer, 

In Trinity-square, Tower-hill, 73, Mr. 
William Hampton, much and justly re- 
spected, 

In Somerset-place, 25, Wiss Susan Boone, 
daughter of John Dean Thompson, esq. 
fommissioner of the navy. 


At the rectory-house, St. Alban’s, 58,- 


he Rev. John Payley Nicholson, A.M. 
much esteemed and regretted. 


On the Terrace, Gray’s-inn-lane, Mr. 
illett, sen, 


Joseph Alder, esq. of the firm of Hazard, 


and Co., Exchange, 


‘Tavistock-s 6S 
; qnare, 63, Edward Pen- 
man, esq., of Great Russell-street. ; 


fo Clapham road, 56, John Wild. esq. 


ae, Ne isbury-square, 78, David Cad- 


In Mortime 
e “oH of General Prescott, 
Smith ans’-place, Chelsea, 27, Capt, T. 


plicated machiuery of society. 
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At Stoke Newington, 48, John Bellriuger, 
esq. late of Madeira. 

On Clapham Common, 78, Mrs, Jane 
Bewicke, widow of Caverley B. esq. 

At West Hall, Mortlake, 65, Major Tho- 
mas Herriott, late of the East-India Come 
pany’s service at Bengal. 

In Sloane-street, Mrs. Sarah Strutt. 

At Chigwell, 72, William Windsor, esq, 

In Salisbury-square, 27, Mr. E. Thomas 
Pearkes. 

In Pall-mali, the wife of 4. Tegart, esq. 

In Great Portland-street, Mr. Sandford, 

At Camberwell, Miss Mary Oxenford. 

Tu Queen Anne-street, 45, Col. Mitchell, 
of the 5ist regt. 

In Great Queen-street, 76, Mr. 4. Be 
Taylor. 

At Peckham, 386, Mrs. Savidge, widow 
of John S. esq. of Tower-street. 

In Leman-street, Mrs, Rachel Ainsley, 
justly regretted, 


In Welbeck-street, Madame de ‘Friere, 


wife of the Chevatier de Friere, late mi- 
nister here from Portugal. 

At Brighton, 22, Lady Frances Browne, 
daughter of the late J-arl of Kenmore, 

In Langham-place, William Price, esq. 
formerly equerry to the King, and’ vice- 
chawberlain to the Queen. His Majesty 
used jocosely to call him “ Sweet William,” 

At Hallitord, 62, Josiah Boydell, esq. 
formerly an alderman of London, and 
nephew to the celebrated Alderman John 
Boydell, with whom he was many years 
in partnership, and whom he succeeded in 
business in connexion with Mr. Hacrison. 
He was a modest and amiable man, and 
a zealous promoter of the arts, 

At Brentford, 78, William Tayler, esq. 
formerly of the firm of Tayler and Newton, 
well-known printers’ agents in Warwicke 
square. Mr. Tayler was a man of inde- 
fatigabie industry, and the contriver of @ 
branch of agency, the utility of which is 
felt not only by the Newspaper printers 
of Great Britain, but by the public at. 
large. His perseverance, regularity, and’ 
integrity, enabled him to accumulate a 
handsome fortune ; and le had, for a few 
years last past, retired in favour of his 
partner, Mr. Newton. It was his maxim, 


that “ every man may succeed in a usefal” 


occupation if he persevere in its pursuit;” 
and he was himself'a living example of the 
trath of his own adage, The facilities 


which he afforded to country newspapers - 


in general, and the useful advice which 
his experience enabled him to give to 
the projectors of new concerns, rendered: 
him highly useful to this branch of the 


_ public prtss; and he was thus a means of 
r-street, Cavendish-square, 


extending and establishing many valuable 
papers. The originality of his plan, and 
the beneficial use which he thus made of 
it, rendered him, in his sphere, one of 
those useful, though unostentatious, wheels 
which give energy and effect to the cow- 


The 
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' [The late Mr. Beloe was author of several 
other works besides those mentioned in 
our last; as the translation of Alciphron’s 
Letters, of some works of Bitaubé and 
Florian, and of part of an edition of the 
Arabian Nights. His connexion with the 
British Critic terminated with the 4¢d 
volume, since which that Journal has no- 
toriously declined, as much in reputation 
as in sale; and has become as little worth 
reading as printing, owing to the original 
writers having abandoned it, one after the 
other, and to its unprincipled abuse of 
pablic confidence, in substituting the per- 
sonal caprice of venal scribblers and the 
self-interest of its proprietors,-in place of 
liberal discussion and critical justice. It 
is due to his eminent preceptor to state 
also, that Mr, Beloe owed his early intro- 
duction in the literary world to the for- 
tnnate circumstance of his having been a 
pupil of the illustrious Parr, though it is 
to be regretted that, in his literary career, 
he abandoned the principles of that great 
qman.} 


ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 
Rev. MATTHEW HILL, to the vicarage 
of Morton Jeffries. 
Rev, Thomas HI 1, a vicar choral of 
Hereford Cathedral, 
Rev. Joun H. Ranpoupn, to the valu- 
able rectory of Burton Coggles. 








Rev. J. H M.A, t [Vane I, 

ev. J. Huty, M.A, ¢ : 

Shillington. © the vicarage of 
Rev. W. Morrsworth, to the 

of Beauworthy, and to the vs 

of St. hes” o velmable rectory 


Rev. C. Sanpsy, to ¢ 
Hornchurch. , ” Fectory of 


Rey. Putte te Geyr 
Bi of Marden, » 10 the valaable 
ev. S. W. Ganpy, M.A. to 
rage of Kingston-upon- Thames, sian 
ev. Henry GReeEn, M.A, : 
- of Saints, Bristol, Nhesed 
ev. Puicte Duruam, M.A, a mi 
= on “ Ely Cathedral. HAA. & mines 
ev. JAMES MARsTon, to i 
Longdon-u pon-Tern, + Oh Sing 

Rev. Henry Dampter, B.A. to the 
rectory of Crawley, near Winchester, 

Rev. FREDERICK WILLIAM GoLprrap, 
B.A. to the rectory of Cleachwarton, 
Norfolk. 

Rev. Mr. Garrow, to the living of 
Barnet. 

The Duke of Kent has appointed the 
Rev. PETER GuNNING, M.A, rector of 
Bathwick, one of his domestic chaplains, 

Rey. CHRISTOPHER Packg, to be a 
minor canon of St. Paul’s, London, 

Rev. G. T. Carwituen, LL.B. to the 
rectory of Stoke-Piro, alias Perrow, So- 
merset. 





— 
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BIOGRAPHIANA: 
Or, Memoirs of celebrated Men, recently Dead; with Additions and Corrections, 
=P 


The lute Tuomas Carty Le, of the City of 
Carlisle, Artist. 

HE life of a provincial artist, whose lot 

was cast far from the metropolis, may 
be thought not sufficiently interesting for 
the public eye; but whoever has seen the 
beautiful Choir of Carlisle Cathedral, the 
White Horse at Greystoke, the Grey- 
hounds at Crofton-place, or the statue of 
Hugh de Morville at Brayton-house, will 
readily acknowledge that the name of the 
ingenious artist who achieved these ad- 
mired works ought not to be consigned to 
oblivion. 

The subject of this memoir was born in 
the city of Carlisle, in 1734, where his fa- 
mily had for ages held a respectable rank 
among their fellow-citizens. The name is 
nearly coeval with the date of the city, 
ancient as it is; and it has produced 
many, both in public life and in the sci- 
ences, who have reflected honour upon it. 
Dr. Carlyle, the friend of Hume and Ro- 
bertson ; Chancellor Carlyle, the author of 
Poems from the Arabic, &c.; Dr. A. Car- 
lyle, the anatomist; and Mr. N. Carlyle, 
the antiquary,—all sprung from the an- 
cient family who took the patronymic of 
De Carliol for their surname, 


_ With a mind supplied with such acs 


quirements as a remote town like Carlisle 
could supply, but with that spirit of ad- 
venture which characterises the inhabit- 
ants of the North, he travelled to the 
metropolis in 1756; where he continued, 
principally working .in organ-building 
with Pether, Pike, and G, England. The 
variety of ingenious works which he a 
sisted in executing are not forgotten; 
especially the Temple of Calliope, a sell- 
going organ, built by Pike, and exhibited 
by him at Oxford, Birmingham, &c. 

fine organ-case of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, 
was designed by Carlyle, and he assisted 
in building that well-toned instrument. 
the contemporaries of his younger day’ 
many of whom died in youth, and few, 
it is supposed, survive to this day, “ 
names of W. Pether, the ype 
scraper, and C. Catton, the heals pes po 
have survived the wreck of time, on 
still known to the lovers of the Fine Art 


In the year 1765 he returned to a 
lisle, having succeeded, an death ite 


his brother, to a small paternat: 
ance; where, soon after his ave S 
opportunity offered of shewing bisa’ 
in a work which will probably coe 
ages, the admiration of every man 0 


and discrimination, Bishop Lyte 











Ta 
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man eminent in the study of British anti- 

vities, and of a fine taste for Guthic archi- 
tecture, at that time held the see of Carlisle. 
He became anxious fur the reparation of 
his cathedral, the interior part of which 
had become ruinous in- the extreme, 
Thus commissioned, but with desigus fur- 
nished by the bishop’s relative, ‘Thomas 
Lord Camelford, le commenced the re- 


‘pairs of the choir, and in the course of 


seven years finished the screens, altar. 
piece, bishop’s throne, pulpit, and pews, 
almost entirely with his own hands, and in 
a style of such excellence, that, at this 
day, they excite the admiration of the 
curious, and will no doubt continue to do 
so for ages tb come.® 

About the year 1780, the late lamented 
Duke of Norfolk, then Earl of Surrey, 
employed Carlyle to sculpture a horse as 
large as life, ‘This was erected on a pe- 
destal in his Grace’s pleasure-grounds at 
Greystoke, Cumberland ; and it has long 
continued a conspicuous object to the 
surrounding country. ‘The excellence of 
the workmanship, its symmetry and ex- 
act proportion, and the animation it dis- 
plays, often excited his noble patron's 


admiration ; and he frequently acknow- 


ledged, that few living sculptors could have 
produced a better statue of that noble ani- 
mal, His néxt work were two Greyhounds 
in stone, which surmount the gate-piers of 
the entrance into the park of Crofton- 
place, the seat of Sir Wastel Brisco, bart. 
which, for correct finishing and just pro- 
porta are en to some of . the cele- 
brated works of antiquity. But his chief 
work was finished in his 67th year. When 
most men are sinking under the infirmities 
of age, his faculties, both of head and 
hands, continued unimpaired ; and, though 
the general tenor of his life was by no 
means such as to insure health by temper- 
ance, yet the energy’ and vigour of his 
constitution continued to the extreme 
verge of the period generally allotted to 
human life. This work was a statue, as 
large as life, of Sir Hugh de Morville, 
Which he made for the late Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, bart. of Brayton-house, Cumber- 
land. The statue is dressed in armour, 
and holds the very sword with which that 
celebrated knight assisted in putting to 
death Thomas4i-Becket at Canterbury. 
The reputation which he sustained in 
native city, and in the world in gene- 
tal, was such as was justly due to his sin- 
gular talents and abilities : his quick and 
enetrating eye, his fluent conversation, 
‘8 opeu and manly temper, his disinte- 





* To form an idea of the style of these 
Works, the reader may consult an elegant 
“graving of the Bishop’s Throne, in the 

No. of Storer's Cathedrals, 


Account of Thomas Wicham Kent. 47} 


rested disposition, all inspired his friends 
with the most deserved admiration and 
respect ; and his house continued through 
life the resort of the ingenious in poetry 
in music, and the fine arts, A proof of 
his genius is manifest in the circumstance 
of his being employed by such exalted 
characters as the Duke of Norfolk and 
Bishop Lyttteton, men of first-rate taste 
and discernment, and the nniversal ina 
terest which his finished werks excited in 
the public: hundreds of spectators crowds 
ing daily to see the White Horse, and the 
Statue of De Morville, before they left his 
workshop. 

_His health and activity continued till 
his 80th year, when his energetic fabrie 
began to fail; a painful malady afterwards 
continued to darken the last days of his 
existence, which terminated on the 15th 
of November, 1816, at which period he 
had nearly completed his 83d year; hav- 
ing had the happiness to live to see his 
talents descend to his posterity, even to 
the second generation. 





THOMAS WICHAM KENT, 

In St. Giles’s Workhouse, Thomas Wi. 
cham Kent, a very interesting old man, 
whose hard fate has for several years past 
excited the commiseration of many per- 
sons connected with the Arts, from be- 
lieving him to be the natural son of a 
peer, the grandfather of a certain noble 
duke. He used to say he was born at 
Bradwell, near Tideswell, in Derbyshire, 
in 1744; had a good education given 
him; and at a proper age was articled to 
Mr. Joseph Wilton, a celebrated statua 
of the day; and, having acquired profi- 
ciency in this art, went te Rome to come 
plete his studies. For many years after- 
wards he was employed in the shops of 
several of our first artists; but this em- 
ployment somewhat failing Lim, and being 
a proficient in music, about the year 
1795 he entered into the band of the 101ist 
regiment, in which he remained until 
about 1800; after which, for a short time, 
he kept a plaster-figure shop in Whet- 
stone-park, near Holborn, Until very 


‘lately he continued, without begging, to 


support himself on the private bounty of 


several persons who had known bim in 


better days, or to whom he had become 
known by occasionally selling to sur 
veyors and others a very useful liquid 
brown colour, which he used to prepare 
from soot and other cheap ingredients, 
About a year ago he became too infirm to 
make his accustomed calls on his bene- 
factors, some of whom are believed to 
have tried every effort to get him pro- 
vided for in a more appropriate way than 
in the common workhouse; but at last 
starvation drove him thereto! 


PROVINCIAL 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
With all the Marriages and Deaths. 


WORTNUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
N kt. Lambton lately presented a peti- 

‘A tion from the pavish-officers of San- 
derland, praying for some alteration in the 
poor-laws, and stating, that, ofa population 
not exceeding 16,000 in that parish, 8,000 
were panpers, and that the rates amonnted 
im many instances to 20s. and in some to 
30s. in the pound. 

The Lord Eldon of Sunderland, lately 
sailed from that port for America, with 160 
passengers ; and a few days after the Am- 
phitrite with 100. : 

A number of patriotic individuals of 
North Shields lately came to a determina- 
tion to establish a fishing company, for the 
purpose of employing anumber of seamen, 
and fuinishing the neighbourhood with 
fish, &c. 

Married.] Mr. Abraham Dawson, to 
Miss Lilley Huntington, both of New- 
exstle—Mr. Thomas Jones, to Miss Mary 
Burlison.——-Mr. W. Simpson, to Mrs. Jane 
Clayton.—Mr. William Gibson, to Miss 
Mary Smith: all of Dusham.—Mr. Robert 
Hansel!, to Miss Burn, both of North 
Shields.— William Hodgson, esq. of Anck- 
land, to Miss Elizabeth Ord, of Sands. — 
Mr. William Potts, to Miss Elizabeth Jane 
Hutton, both of Bishopwearmouth.—Rev. 
Mark Aitken, of Sunderland, to Miss Eliza 
Banverman, of Banff—Mr. Benjamin 
Sweeton, to Miss Sarah Softley, both of 
Barnardcastle—The Rev. Mr. Newlands, 
to Miss Sophia Benning, of Barnardcas- 
tle.—Mr. John Ord, of Stockton, to Miss 
Greathead, of Ravensworth—Mr. John 
Storey, to Miss Margaret Scott, both of 
Branton.—Mr. Lionel Winship, of Camho, 
to Miss Dodd, of Pitland-hills.—Mr. Wil- 
liam Potts, of Heworth, to Miss Isabella 
Hall, ef Pittington—Mr, A, Henderson, 
of Blazdon, to Miss A. Anderson, of News 
eastle. 

Died.} At Newcastle, 63, Mr. Ebenezer 
Miller, much fespected.—-77, Mr. Mat- 
thew Hindmarsh.—In New Pandonstreet, 
27, Miss Jane Giichrist.—In the Close, 
Mrs. Rachel Wright, dese: vedly regretted. 
—In Pilgrim-sireet, Mrs. Pearsey.—77, 
Mrs, Scott. 

At Durham, Miss Jane Eleanor Greg- 
son.~-At an advanced age, Mrs. Robson. 
—In Framwell-gate, Mrs. Isabella An- 
derson.—In Milburngate, Mrs, Jane Mar- 
shall. Mr.-T. Clarke. 

At Sunderland, irs. Kirkk.—Mr. Ams 
brose William Wilson. 

At North Shields, 59, Mrs. Catherine 
Leighton 95, Mr. George Cuuningham. 
—54, Mr. James Husick.—-v5, Mrs. Su 
sannah Robertson.—6z, Mr. Robinson.— 
At Darlington, James Wilson, esq. much 
Jamented.—24, Mr. George Monttord, 


\ 


—— 


At South Shields, $9, Mr, 

72, Mr. Philda Coekerili,preatiyemee’® 

<a ase — Middiegard. ~ 5 
t Hexham, 75, Mr. Robert _" 

Mrs. Mary Taylor.—34, Mrs, A Waa” 

At Tweedmouth, Mr. Jolin Short, 

At Morpeth, Mrs. Elizabeth Forster, 

~ if eg 78, Mrs. Ann Bladoa,— 

t Monkwearmouth, 6 
Robinson, 1a ee 

At New Moor, 61, Mr. W. Feethan, 

At Westgate Weardale, 22, Mr. Jotp 
Stephen Lewis.—At ‘lunstall, 80, Mr. 
William Dawson, justly regretted, | 

At Heddon-banks, 74, Mrs. Robson, 

At Blaklaw, 74, Mr. Daniel Wood, 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORESAND, 

A private of the 13th Light Dragoons, 
lately drowned himself at Carlisle; through 
dread of receiving a second portion of cor. 
poral punishment, (having received one 
flogging,) for absenting himself from duty 
to marry a young woman, at Gretna-Green, 
without having obtained the consent of his 
officers, who, it is understood, objected to 
the match. The deceased had partici- 
pated in most of the martial exploits in 
Portugal, Spain, and France, and was 
highly esteemed in the regiment.—Carlisie 
Paper. 

A woman of the name of Graham, of 
Wigton, lately, while her husband was at 
church, murdered two of her children by 
stravgulation, left another for dead, and 
afterwards cut her own throat! The uv- 
happy mother had formed an idea that ber 
children would come to poverty > 

The Trne Briton Newcastle and Carlisle 
post-coach was recently upset near Bramp- 
ton, when three respectable persons re- 
ceived considerable injury. 

Married.) Mr. James Watson, to Miss 
Mary Steel.—Mr. William Marthwaite, to 
Miss Maty Nixon.—Mr. T. Ellis, to Miss 
Mary Keddy.—Mr. William Fox, to Miss 
Margaret Steel—Mr. Alexander Cock- 
burn, to Miss Mary Storey.—Mr. Alex- 
ander Ritchie, to Miss Isabella one 
all of Carlisle—Edwatd ‘Todd, esq. ° 


Lark-hall, to Miss Elizabeth Arinsirong, of 


Carlisle.—Mr. Charles Seott, to Miss Mary 
Harding —Mr. Joseph Burrell, to a. 
Mary ‘Thompson; all of Penrith— : 
Thomas Ritson, to Miss Mary Little, bot 
of Cockermouth.—Mr. Michael Falew, 
jun. to Miss Wilson, both of W are onl 
At Wigton, Mr. William MN eet ed a 
Mary Wilkinson.—Mr. ‘Thos. Shep rhe 
Miss Betty Strickland, both of Kea a. 
Mr.:Joln Wright, of Barton, te rs 
Elizabeth Nicholson, of Thorpe. —Mr A 
seph Kook, to Miss Jane Messinge’ 

of Parkgate.—Mr. John rape Nee 
rigg, to Miss Matilda Scott, of med 
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iit] fe, in Castle-street, 56 
: Carlisle, in Castie-street, 56, 
—o Losh.—54, Mr. Robert El- 

des Mrs. Ann Naysmith.—78, Mrs. 

Mar y Howe.—45, Mrs. Alice Waterson,— 

jn Bickergate, 60, Mrs, M. Graham. 

At Workington, 29, Mr, John Collins.— 

_ T. Ferguson. . 
1 a peacith, 65, Mrs. Mary Gregg.—24, 
vir, William Walker.—60, Mr. Joseph 
n. 

vat Brampton, at an advanced age, Mr. 

George Fleming.—Mr. Joseph Armstrong. 

_ Mrs. Smith.—At an advanced age, Mrs. 

Tarmer. . 

a i cceannandiility 27, Mr. Richard 

Alderson. —86, Mrs. Anne Hunter. 

At Emont Bridge, 24, Mr. John Boak 
Brown.—At Akehead, 75, Mrs, Anne 
Goulding —At Moresby, 22, Mr. John 
Nicholson, master of the Academy there, 
and late of Queen’s College, Oxfurd. 

YORKSHIRE. 

At the late General Sessions of the 
Peace, held at Pontefract, it was deter. 
mined, that Lord Sidmouth’s letter to the 
lord lieutenant, for holding publishers of 
supposed libels to bail, should be laid, 
without notice or comment, on the 
table. 

The West Riding Stamp Office, in York, 
was lately broken into and robbed of 
stamps, value nearly 5000/. together with 
15], in cash. 

Owing to the decease of Mr. Johnson 
Atkinson Busfield, a vacancy lately took 
lace in the office of registrar for the West 

iding; several candidates started, but 
only two, Mr. Hawksworth and Mr. Scott, 
went toa poll. After considerable exer- 
tion on both sides, the numbers stood as 

a :—for Mr. Hawksworth, 1368 ; for 
r. Scott, 1176. 

The new rate for the maintenance of the 
poor in Hall was lately laid by the Ma- 
gistrates. The rate is double that of 
last year, and is 11s. 8d. in the pound on 
the rental of houses-—a sum which has filled 
the town with consternation. 

The long expected Russian order has 

en received, and the manufacturers of 
imy-clothing in the. neighbourhood of 

eds atein a state of activity. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Sheffield 
Was lately held, pursuant to a requisition 

‘om the vicar anda number of the prin- 
“pal inhabitants, to petition Parliament 
ms to allow any more apprentices to be 
clin’ Seg pie ca to be used as 

“boys, and not to permit any boys 

i employed by them as sueb. 

Mis Wee Mr. G. Russell, of York, to 
pa nght, of Halsham.—Mr. William 
Cranfe jun. ef Mull, to Miss Elizabeth 

ween, of North Shields.—Mr. Charles 
lee of Hull, to Miss Harriet 

: Mr. id. Howlett, to Mrs. Snell.— 


ene Rotsey, to Miss Jane Cooper. 


T.G. Jones. to Miss Mar 
sto} shall ; all of 
Yontuty Mag. No, 998, a “ 
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Hull.—Mr, Robert Chatterton, of Hull, ts 
Miss Ward, of Burstwick.—Mr. Joseph 
Jackson, to Miss Maria Hurst, both of 
Halifax.—Mr. Thomas White, of Wake- 
field, to Miss Elizabeth Tolson, of Car ps 
Lodge.—Mr. Jonas Bradley, to Miss Eliza 
beth Beaumont.—Mr, William Hellawell, 
to Miss Ibbetson:—Mr. Thomas Ibbet- 
son, to Miss Mary Taylor:—Mr. William 
Kaye, to Miss Christiana Hough: all of 
Huddersfield.— Mr. William Whitely, te 
Miss Ann Thornton, both of Leeds.—Mr, 
John Scott, to Miss Milner.—Mr. Tee, to 
Miss Laycock, both of Wakefield.—Mr, 
Thomas Atkinson, jun. of Driffield, to Misa 
West, of Muston,—Mr, Benjamin Hard- 
castle, of Armley, to Miss Mary Hare 
greave, of Wortley. , 

Died.) At York, 63, Mrs. J. Phillips, 
greatly regretted. — 80, Mrs. Frances 
Langley.—38, Mr. John Deighton. 

At Hull, 54, Mrs. Sarah Alder,—36, Mr. 
William Taylor.—29, Mr. Jobn Wilkinsom 
Brown. 

At Leeds, in Queen-square, 59, Mr. 
William Rhodes.—27, Miss Sarah Mete 
calfe.—34, Mrs. Helen Goss.—Mrs, Mary 
Wilkinson, greatly respected. ? 

At Wakefield, James Maude, esq. of 
Mark-lane, London.—Mr, John Kemp.— 
64, Miss Mirfield, . 

At Pontefract, 69, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Leatham, wife of John L, esq. banker,and 
of the Society of Friends. 

At Whitby, Mr. Gideon Smales, greatly 
respected.—Mrs. Emma Lock wood. 

At Beverley, 50, the Rev. Robert Ram- 
say.—At an advanced age, the Rev. Mr. 
Williams. 

At Richmond, 46, Mary, wife of Pinkney 
Simpson, esq. universally respected.—At 
Howden, 39, Mrs. Coates, wife of Mr. Ce 
Banker.—At Holbeck, 70, Mr. N. Joline 
son.—At Acomb, Harriet, wife of Conyers 
Gale, esq.—At Cottingham, 44, T. M. 
Richards, esq. 

Deeply lamented, after a lingering ill- 
ness, sustained with truly Christian fore 
titude, Mr. Joseph Whiteley, of Halifax. 
After a skort and sever illness, Mr. James 
Whiteley; of Leeds.—Mrs, Irvin, relict of 
Mr, Irvin, and sister to Mr. James 
Whiteley. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Nine unfortunate criminals were lately 
executed at Lancaster, Previous to the 
failing of the platform, the cap of one of 
them, named M/‘Cailoch, having been 
lifted up at his request, he addressed the 
multitude, and told them, that he and three 
of the others, who were about to be hung 
for the same crime (burglary), were inno- 
cent of the offence ;—that they bad not 
hurt tke hair of a man’s head ; and that he 
had never seen the prosecutor till some 
@ays after the robbery. ; 

Emigration is very prevalent in the 
North—almost the only freights —-~ 

ay 
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by the American 7 from Liverpool, are 
the persons and the little property of 
ruined farmers, manufacturers, -and arti- 
zans, of England.—Shrewsbury Chronicle. 

A beautiful cenotaph, or mural monu- 
ment, has lately been erected in the music- 
room of the School for the Blind, at Liver- 

ool, to the memory of the late Pudsey 
Jawson, esq. the most distinguished and 
persevering patron of theinstitution, during 
nearly the whole of his residence in Liver- 

1. The group, which is of the finest 

Statuary marble, consists of a strikingly 
elegant female figure of Mercy or Charity 
conducting two Blind Children to the urn, 
of their Benefactor. The tears and lamen- 
tations of the children are exhibited ina 
style most interesting and affecting. On 
the urn isa tablet, containing a bust of the 
deceased, with the name of P. Dawson, un- 
derneath, in Greek characters, Under the 
monument is the following inscription :-— 
To Pupsey Dawson: 

In grateful recollection of the unwearied 
care with which he watched over the 
interests of this Institution, during 
a period of twenty-five years, 
this memorial was erect- 
ed 1817. 

The steam corn-mill, upon the banks of 
the Lancaster Canal, near Preston, lately 
took fire, and was barnt down. It was full 
ef corn, and nearly the whole was con- 
sumed. 

The Stuart or Jacobite party, at Man- 
chester, continue to be active, intolerant, 
and overbearing. They have re-printed, 
for gratuitous circulation, (because we 
suppose none would buy it,) the dull tirade 
of the renegado author of Wat Tyler; and 
probably they will offer premiums for the 
loss of time of those who have patience or 
charity to read it. From the same press, 
Or society, have issued some able speeches 
of Mr. W. D. Evans, a gentleman who 
deceives himself by plausible apologies for 
abuses, and even for the late war. He 
candidly acknowledges that he disap- 
proved of the firs: war ; but he states, that 
he approved of the last, because Bona- 
parte, in 1804, attempted an invasion in 
consequence of the hostilities commenced 
against him in 1803; and because the war 
was approved of by the people, who, for 
this purpose, if not on the subject of re. 
form, were free agents, competent judges, 
and wrought on by no falsehoods!” From 
the renegado we could expect nothing but 
folly and passion ; but from the respectable 
chairman of a bench of magistrates, we 
should have expected, on so grave and 
tragical a subject, something hke relevant 
facts and consistent arguments, 

Married.) Mr. Thomas Hilton, merchant, 
to Miss Mary Alsop.—Mr. Samuel Pitt, to 
Miss Elizabeth Broadbent.—Mr. Joseph 
Fowler, to Miss Sarah Gee.—Mr. Noblett, 
to Miss Appleton.—Mr. Thomas Turner, 
te Mus Emma Gough—Mr, Samuel 

3 


Chadwick, to Miss Fliza [Tune 
ilwick, to Miss : 
all of Manchester.—Mr, re peti 
Ardwick, to Miss Mary Hodges, of Kurt, of 
ford.—Mr. Blantein, of Manchest 
Miss Reddrop, of Hinton.—John Hun . 
esq. to Miss Sarah Taylor, both of Black’ 
ley.— Thomas Kearsley, esq. of May, 
chester, to Miss Jane Taylor, of Bradford 
house.—Mr. John Bancroft, to Miss Da 
venport.—Mr. R. Girlow, to Miss Har. 
rison.—Mr. George Long, to Miss Jap 
Solomon.—Capt. Bartlett, to Miss Woods, 
—Mr. John Williams, to Miss Jane Lewis 
all of Liverpool. 

Died.| At Lancaster, Mrs. Dalry 
} re of Lieut. Col. D. of the 71st ad 

oot. 

At Manchester, Mrs, Knight, widow of 
James K, esq.—29, Mrs. Mary Redhead,— 
In Oldham-street, Mrs. Alice Stocks,— 
Mrs. Holland, formerly of Liverpool, unis 
versally respected, 

At Salford, 48, Mr. Joseph Jenkinson, 
much respected. 

At Liverpool, in Mount-pleasant, Miss 
Mary Lunn, much respected.—%2, Mn, 
Rebecca Roberts. — In Pooklave, Mr, 
Samuel Foden.—28, Mr. William Ball.— 
27, Mr. Isaac M‘Gowen. 

At Warrington, Mr. Samuel Gaskell,~ 
Mr. William Beaumont. 

CHESHIRE. 

Joseph Allen, a considerable farmer in 
Cheshire, who was convicted, at the last 
Chester assizes, of issuing forged banke 
notes, was lately executed at Chester. 

Married.} William Massey, esq. of Poole. 
hall, to Miss Goodman, of Porthamel, 
Anglesea.—The Rev. Henry Wright, of 
Stockport, to Miss Mary Catherine Ad- 
nutt, of Croft.—At Knutsford, Mr. E, 
Duckworth, of Liverpool, to Mrs. Rhodes, 
—Mr. Whitton, of Liverpool, to Miss Eaton, 
of Halton.—Mr. Joseph Clate, of Da 
venham, to Miss Thelwell, of Openshaw. 

Died.} At Chester, Mr. J. Monk, pro 
prietor of the Chester Courant. 

At Northwich, 58, Mr. Thomas Weston. 

At Frodsham, Margaret, wile of Mr. 
Francis Ashley. 

At Altringham, 76, Mr. Samuel Hope, 
architect. 

At Lowfield, Neston, Elizabeth, the 
wife of the Rev. K. Carter.—At Hattow 
Hail, 50, Mr. Thomas Brassey. 

At Foden-bank Cottage, Macclesfield, 
Mrs. Nicholls, widow of Edward N. esq 

DERBYSHIRE 

The distress of the poor in and rose’ 
about Derby has called forth genet ‘ivel¥ 
miseration; and the ladies a ee 
employed in their behalf, by venaims 
needie-works. 

Married.] Mr. William Child, t0 = 
M. J. Wright, both of Derby." ive 
liam Mackenzie, to Miss Louisa Cart om 
both of Chesterfield.— Mr. Samuel ad 
of Smalley, to Miss Anu yh aibe 
Littleover.—John Gaskell, esq: ball, 
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to Miss C. Bridgwood, of Golden- 

4) _—Mr. Joseph Manlove, of Scropton, 
oe Hannah Sutton, of Footen.—Mr. 
wiliam Slatham, of Green Bank, to Miss 
Harrison, of Launceston, 

Died.) At Derby, 66, Lieut. Thomas, 
R.M.—60, Mr. Edward Vickers. 

At Chesterfield, 55, Mr. Francis Walker. 

At Staveley, advanced in years, Richard 
Wood Neville, esq. = his loss is particularly 


he poor. ; 
- by ort d, Mrs. Broadhurst, widow of 


. esq. 
gt ot PTING HAMSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Thomas Watson, to Miss 
Mary Linegar.—Mr. Thomas Taylor, to 
Miss Mary Bates : all of Nottingham.—Mr, 
Cliffurd Caunt, of Nottingham, to Miss 
Catherine Clark, of Hawksworth.—Mr. 
Robert Orme, of Nottingham, to Miss Ann 
Hartley, of Southwell.—Mr. Bailey, of 
Reiford, to Miss Sarah Fox, of Langwith. 
__Mr. Robert Rushton, of Bestwood-park, 
to Miss Bagnall, of Arnold.—Mr., Foster, 
of Saxondale, to Miss Crossland, of 
Barnston. 

Died.) At Nottingham, in Canal-street, 
70, Mr. Joseph Thorpe.—In Parliament- 
street, 56, Mrs. Cooper.—In Friar-lane, 
30, Mr. Harvey, one of the Society of 
Friends.—-At an advanced age, Mrs. Huth- 
waite, widow of Alderman H.—On Toll- 
house hill, Mrs. Oldham, highly esteemed. 

At Newark, 95, Mrs. Elizabeth Hall.— 
22, Mrs. Aun Mosley.—60, Mr. Alexander 
Peet—Mrs. G. Chambers, justly la- 
mented.—¢2, Miss Ann Leason.—45, Mr. 
W. Chapman. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Sir Robert Heron lately presented a pe- 
tition from the town of Great Grimsby, 
praying for a more equal representation of 
the people in Pa:liament. 

Married | H. Hutton, esq. barrister, to 
Miss Chislett, both oi Lincoln.—Mr. Wil- 
liam Smith, of Lincoln, to Miss Consins, of 
Saxilby.—Mr. G. Asliton, to Miss C, 
Brocklebank, both of Louth.—Mr. John 
Koyal, of Stamford, to Miss ‘Thorpe, of 
Grantham.—Mr, Ranson Plant, of Louth, 
to Miss Mary Jackson, of Kirk Smeaton.— 
Mr. M. Sharman, jun. of Spalding, to Miss 
R. Burley, of Lincoln.—At Gainsborough, 
Mr. Robinson, to Miss Mary Wilson. 

Died.) At Lincoln, 25, Mr. John Bare 
thorpe, of Wakefield.—27, Mrs. Hall, wife 
ofMr. Alderman H. 

At Grantham, Mr. John Twigg, alder. 
man of that corporation. 

The Rev. R, Highway, B.D. rector of 

ilingham. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 
Fire Pares, printer, of Belgrave-gate, 
; ester, was lately served with a ware 
wee Lord Sidmouth, tor printing and 
pudlishing a certain seditious, blas- 
phemous, and malicious libel!” but in what 
me or shape, he was unacquainted, as the 
‘aut did not specifically allude to any 
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particular work in which the libellous 
matter in question appeared.— Leicester 
Chronicle, 

Married.] Mr. J. Hudson, to Miss Fran- 
ces Batts.—Tho. Boultbee, esq. of Storden 
Grange, to Miss Sophia Gamble, of Wil- 
loughby.—Mr, Joseph Bouman, of Lei- 
cester, to Miss Sarah Bouman, of Kirby. 
—Mr. Jacob Post, of Islington, London, 
to Miss Hishold, of Loughborough, and 
both of the Society of Friends.—Mr. John 
Sands, to Miss Mary Parker, both of Con- 
gerstone. | 

Died.| At Leicester, Miss Sophia Hale, 
—In Bond-street, Miss Martha Brumby, 
justly lamented,—Mrs. Martin. 

At Loughborough, 50, Mrs. Sarah Shaw, 
—56, Mrs. Ann Hudson, much respected. 

At Hinckley, 52, Eliza, widow of Geurge 
Edward Stanley, esq. 

At Castle Donnington, 65, Mis. Earpe, 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Mr. Bennett lately presented a petition 
from 5000 inhabitants of Wolverhampton 
and its vicinity, praying for a diminution of 
the public burthens, and for the relief, ge- 
nerally, of their sufferings from want of ems 
ployment; and, if no other remedy could be 
devised, that they might be furnished with 
the means, or allowed the liberty of leaving 
the country, and retiring to a foreign land, 
as they had no great relish for a mode of 
industry suggested in Parliament, of dig- 
ging a hole in the earth, and then filling it 
up again. Mr. B. stated that such was the 
distress in Wolverhampton and the vicinity, 
that several individuals had perished by 
famine. 

Lord Anson's game preserves, on Fradley 
Common, Litchtield, were lately nearly 
destroyed, with great part of the game, by 
some boys, who set the furze and heath on 
fire : the wind being brisk, about 100 acres 
were involved in smoke and flame. . 

Married.| Mr. D. Sanders, of Stafford, 
to Miss Blundell, of Southam. — Mr. 
Charles Turner, of Stafford, to Mrs. Jones, 
of Bull-street, Birmingham.—Mr, T. G, 
Combe, to Miss Ann Adanis, both of New- 
castle—At Tamworth, Mr. John Temple, 


“to Miss E. Glover, of Greenfield-house.— 


Mr. Jolin Woolrich, of Uttoxeter, to Miss 
Mary Egginton, of Cradley. _ 
Died.] At Litchfield, Ano, wife of Henry 
Chinn, esq. justly lamented, ; 
At Holly Bank, Elizabeth, wife of G, 
Birch, esq. 
At Lea-house, 68, Vernon Cotton, esq. 
At Pipe-hall, Mrs.Pavior.—At Longrow, 
84, Mr. Michael Brown. 
WARWICKSHIRE. es 
A silver cup, bearing the following in- 
scription, was lately presented to Dugdale 
Stratford Dugdale, esq. of Merevale Hail: 
— This cup, the subscription of 490 poor 
housekeepers of the town of Atherstone, 
was presented to Dugdale Stratiord Dng- 
dale, esq. 1817, as a simall token of their 
gratitude for his munificent weekly do 
$P2 nation 
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nation of coals to them during four months 
in the late winter,” 

Married.| Mr. William Smith, to Miss 
Elizabeth Hinley—Mr. T. Parrock, to 
Miss Catherine Simkin: all of Birmingham. 
—Mr. George Carter, of Birmingham, to 
Miss Mary Jones, of Wrexham.—Mr. Wil- 
liam Last, of Birmingham, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Lewis, of Solihull.—The Rev. Thomas 
Dix, of Bedworth, to Miss Booth, of Co- 
ventry.—Mr. Ball, of Budbrook, to Miss 
Hawkes, of Hampton on the Hill. 

Died.] At Birmingham, 54, Mr. John 
Rogers, one of the Society of Friends.—7 2, 
Mrs. T. Deakin.—On Snow-hill, Miss Jane 
Sophia Ellis.—Mr. Roe, of White Friars- 
Jane.—Mr. Cotton. 

At Coventry, 61, Mr. Alderman Butter- 
worth, deservedly esteemed. 

At Leamington, Mr. John Abbots. 

At Ashfurlong-house, 80, Roger Vaugh- 
ton, esq. 

At Ashted, 58, Mr. Francis Wheeler.— 
Mrs. Stringer.—At Alvechurch, Mrs. Ann 
Phillips.—At Kingsbury-hall, 33, Mr. A. 
Bird, much respected. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

A large quantity of unwholesome veal 
(the cut-up earcases of upwards of 20 
calves) was lately seized from the country 
butchers in Shrewsbury market, and pub- 
licly burnt. 

Married ] Mr. Barney, of Shrewsbury, 
to Miss Birch, of Merrington.—Mr. Jolin 
Humphreys, of Harley, to Miss Woodward, 
of Shrewsbury.—J. Town, esq. of the 
Rock, to Miss Collins, of the Lyes.—At 
Worfield, A. 'T. Sharp, esq. to Miss Lonisa 
Stokes, of Rougliton.— Mr. Thomas Batho, 
of Cotton Mills, to Miss Ann Huxley, of 
Tilstock.—Mr. Corbet Jones, to Miss 
Corbet, both of Newton. 

Died.) At Shrewsbury, 56, Mr. Bourlay. 
—54, Mr. Andrew Dodson, of Summer 
Seat, Liverpool.—Mrs. Stainpole.—Mr, 
Bodenham. 

At Whitechurch, Mrs. Lewis, widow of 
the Rev. M. L. 

At Ludlow, Mrs. Harley.—59, Mr. W. 
Griffiths, regretted.—The Rev. Richard 
Heighway, rector of Fellmgham, deservedly 
esteemed. 

At the Bank-house, Church-street, James 
Warwick, esq. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

The Hon. W. H. Lyttleten lately pre- 
sented a petition from the parish of Old 
Swinford, in the town of Stourbridge, com- 
ere. of the pressure of the poor-rates, 

‘he burdens of this parish, he stated, were 
oppressive beyond the usual rate of impo- 
sition: the rate assessed on honse-rent was 
29s. in the pound, on the rent of land em- 
ployed in farms 32s. in the pound; and on 
several kinds of land the rate amounted to 
the almost incredible sum of 61s. per acre. 
The population of the parish amounted to 
4,381. Of these, 1,868 receive parish aid. 
The whole of this barden was on 158 indi- 








viduals, who were the only persons able 


contribute. 

Married.] J. Williams Marti 
Severn Stoke, to Miss Jane Clan’ 
the College Precincts, Worcester,’ 1 

Died.} At Worcester, 49, the Rey, J 
Wall, rector of Stoke St. Midborough, waa 
yt es John Cobley. 

t Stourbridge, Mrs. J, Fl = 
Sarah Hunt. 4 din, 
At Coscutt, 71, Mrs. Wilson. wi 
John W. esq. justly regretted, ” ma 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH, 

At a late general meeting of the mer. 
chants, bankers, traders, and other inhabi. 
tants of the city of Bristol, John Hay. 
thorne, esq. mayor, in the chair, it was re. 
solved—That extents in aid by the general 
course of modern practice are, as it ap. 

ears to this meeting, grossly perverted 
rom their designed and legitimate use, and 
made productive of evils so serious, so 
widely diffused, and so increasing, as ur. 
gently to require the interposition of the 
legislature for their removal. And that 
the sentiments of this meeting, as expressed 
in the foregoing resolution, be respectfully 
communicated to both Houses of Parlia. 
ment by petition. 

The Britannia Steam- Packet, of Dublin, 
which had been undergoing some altera. 
tions at Neath Abbey Tron Works, lately 
arrived at Bristol, from Swansea, making 
that passage, against all the ebb tide, in 
twelve hours. ‘This packet is a complete 
sea-going vessel, the first of her kind to 
which the powers of steam have been ap- 
plied. Her sails and propelling machinery 
admit of being used either separately orin 
conjunction, not interfering in the least 
with each other’s action, and the latter 
admits of being disengaged at a moment's 
notice. The vessel is intended to make 
several trips in the Bristol Channel, and to 
sail between Dublin and Holyhead. 

Married.] Mr. Joseph Martin, to Miss 
Fliza Jones.—Mr. J. Baker, to Miss F. 8, 
Neave.—Mr. William Wood, to Miss 
Harriet Trrner; all of Bristol.—Robert 
Harding, of Bristol, to Mary Sanger, of 
Cirencester; both of the Society of Friends. 
—Mr. Thomas Willoughby, of Strond, to 
Miss Collett, of Upton-upon-Severn.—Mr, 
W. H. Haviland, of Cirencester, to Miss 
Susannah Roberts, of Malmsbury.—Mr. 
Edward Dawe, of Monmouth, to Miss 
Martha Powell, of Beach-hiil.—Mr. D. 
Wookey, of Tetbury, to Miss J. D. Hall, 
of Lechlade.—Richard Browne, esq. ° 
Holcomb-cottage, to Miss Sarah Jane Saills- 
bury, of Corsham. — At Chariton, Mr. 
Arkill, to Miss Lawrence, of the Ham. 

Died.] At Gloucester, 21, Miss E. _— 
—Mr. T. Watts, deservedly respected. 

At Bristol, Mrs. Castle, widow of Re 
bert C. esq.—On King’s-down- parade, © 
Theophilus Pritchard, esq.—54, J 
Holland, esq.—65, Mrs. Olive Sh 
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, Miss Lawrence.—Mr. George 
ah Mr. Henry Foreshew.—Mr. 
harles Selkstone.—At Monmouth, Cor- 

ys Townsend, - of the county of 

instly regretted. 

. tk, 54, Mr. J. Blyth, deservedly 
lamented.—At Thornbury, 71, Mr. Martin, 
—At Charlton Kings, 64, Peter 
Aplin, esq. admiral of the White, 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

On the last Oxford circuit there were 
gig prisoners for trial, charged with va- 
rious felonies, frauds, and misdemeanors ; 
being upwards of 200 more than ever were 
remembered in one assizes. sid 

The city of Oxford was lately visited by 
a storm of thunder and lightning. The 
latter descended into the garden of Mr. 
Bull, in New-Inn-Lane; and, a few se- 
eonds after, the house itself was struck in 
three different places. In one quarter it 
pased with a tremendous explosion down 


-astack of chimneys, displacing and shiver- 


ing at the same time the coping stones of 
the adjoining wall; in the other it burst 
opena side of the house, and, passing along 
the bell-wires to the offices, stunned a 
servant, 

A fire lately broke out at Thame, which 
consumed fifteen dwelling-houses, and left 
71 persons destitute of a home. 

Marvied.| Mr. Thomas Grabb, of Ox- 
ford, to Miss Elizabeth Galloway, of Sut- 
ton, near Abingdon.—Mr. John Pearce, 
to Miss Mary Hannah Stone, of Thame. 
—Mr. Joseph Chapman, of Hilton, to Miss 
Sarah Friday, of Wheatley. 

Died.| At Oxford, in High-street, 71, 
Mrs. Rebecca Tyrer.—60, Mr. William 
Banting —Mr. Haynes.—Mr. Walter Wil- 
ton—Mr. R. Smith. 

At Witney, 70, Mrs. James. 

At Burford, Mrs, Sarah Brookes. 

At Rose-hill, Mrs, Slatter, widow of the 
Rev, J. Si—At Cuddesden, Mr. Joseph 
Callaway, justly respected. 

BUCKS AND BERKS. 

Mr, Shaw Lefevre lately presented a 
petition from Reading, in favour of some 
measure for the better regulation of stage- 
coaches, and securing ~the~lives of the 
passengers, 

Married.) The Rev, Isaac Denton, vicar 
ot Wingrave, to Miss Kew, of Wegton.— 

' Hedges, esq. of Thatcham, to Miss 

aibeth Graham, of Newbury.—Mr. 

‘Matin Loder, of East Hanney, to Miss 

lara Stone, of Marcham. 1 

mide. At Newbury, 70, Richard Town- 
AtDunton, 89, Mr. Richard Hoare. 
The Rey HERTS AND BEDS. — 

whi oy Mr. Lane, of Sawbridgeworth, 
heed of the himself with fishing, and in 

tansled rowing his net, the rope en- 

a ane his neck, and, drawing him 

ware: he was drowned. 

iy ] Mr. B. Best, of Bedford, to 

be Minter, of Canterbury.—Jbe 
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Rev. J. Ruddock, vicar of Hitchin, to Miss 
Eleanor Ballantine, of Kensington. 

Died.) At Gaddesden-parsonage, 68, 

Mrs. Halsey, widow of ‘Thomas H. esq. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, | 

Married.} John ‘Tibbots, esq. of Barton 
Seagrave, to Miss Horatio Charlotte Lack- 
wood, of Dary Graig, Glamorganshire.— 
Samuel Kent, esq. of Tunnel-hill, to Miss 
Catherine Henson, of Bainton-house. 

Died.| At Northampton, 94, Mr. 
Agutter. ' 

At Peterborough, Miss Ainge, of Hitchen, 

At Wellingborough, 51, the Rev. Johig 
Tole Rodick. | 

At Carlton, 21, Sir John Thomas Palmer, 
bart. deeply regretted. 

At Salcey-forest, 72, Mr. William Saw- 
bridge.—At Ecton, Mrs, Whalley, wife of 
the Rev. T. W. 

At Maidwell-hill, William Buller, esq. 

Mr. Knapp ( whose death was announced 
in our last,) was a man of retired cha- 
racter, but an elegant scholar, and of very 
superior wit and genius, He was the ate 
thor of several fugitive poems, and essays, 
and particularly ef a short series, under the 
title of ** Pee»ing Tom,” which appeared 
about twenty five years since in the Lei 
cester Herald. He married a sister of the 
late amiable Mr. Hartop, of Dalby, and 
was for some years tutor to the present 
Duke of Portland. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS. 

Married.| Capt. Thomas Coe, R.N. to 
Miss Martha Ann Wheeler, both of Cam- 
bridge.—The Rev. John Drake Crofts, of 
Trinity-coliege, Cambridge, to Miss Jané 
Rump, of Wells.—At Newmarket, Mr, 
Last, solicitor, to Miss Carey. 

Died.} At Cambridge, Mr. Jas. Tolle 
worthy, under-librarian to the University. 

At Ely, Mr. Jobn Hills. 

At Wisbech, Mr. John Ransom. 

At Downham, Mr. William Tingey, jun. 

At Sutton, Mr. Clement ‘Tubbs.—At 
Cottenham, Mr. ‘Thomas Hall, much re« 
gretted. 

NORFOLK. 

A ministerial candidate, Mr. Wong- 
novuse, has been returned for this couaty 
by a majority of 572; but, happily, the 
approaching dissolution will afford the 
men of Norfolk an opportunity of redeem- 
ing their character among the people of 
England, who, at such a crisis, expected 
from them amore worthy conduct. Many 
honest electors were deluded by a clamour 
against family influence, owing to Mr. 
Pratt, the other candidate, being a 
brother-in-law of Sir Jacob Astley, the 
late member. 

At the last Norwich Sessions, Mr. Stews 
ard Alderson charged the Grand Jury, 
and said, that that city had beew held up 
to the world as a place ripe for treason, 
disaffection, and sedition. It had been 
reported, he said, that there roo gone 

bivi ectings are aeid, con- 
where private meetings | sisting 
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sisting of individuals hatching dangerous 
measures, and disseminating disaffection. 
As a magistrate, no such meetings had 
come to his knowledge, and he called upon 
the Grand Jury to make a full, diligent, 
and impartial enquiry into the matter, and 
present such houses if they found that any 
such existed.—In pursuance of this recom- 
mendation, the Grand Jury lately instituted 
an enquiry, and made the following pre- 
sentment thereon:—“‘ We, the Grand 
Jury, summoned to enquire for our Sove- 
reign Lord the King, have, in consequence 
of the direction of the Steward, minutely 
examined the constables of the various 
wards, who have appeared before us, 
whether they knew of any public or pri- 
vate uouse in which meetings had been held 
of a secret nature, in which sedition was 
encouraged, or blasphemy or irreligion 
tolerated; and they have ail reported that 
none such had been held, to the best of 
their knowledge. We are also ourselves 
of opinion that no such societies exist in 
this city.”—Vide the Lords’ Report. 

Several friends to the genuine constitu- 
tion of their country, in the town and 
neighbourhood of Yarmouth, lately met, 
but not to the number of fifty, and pre- 
pared a petition for reform, and the resto- 
ration of their ancient rights. The petition, 
being agreed to, was written on parch- 
ment, and 2,200 copies of it immediately 

rinted and distributed. Posting and 

and-bills also announced its adoption, 
when, within little more than thirty hours, 
eleven skins of parchment, attached to the 
petition, were filled with signatures, 

Married.| Mr. Samuel Hammond, to 
Miss Martha King, both of Norwich.—Mr. 
C. Balders, to Miss Mary Cock, both of 
Swatfham.—Mr. Cross, of Wymondham, 
to Miss S. Child, of Barvuham Brome. 
Mr. Jos. Howes, of Overstrand-hall, to 
Miss Eliz. Joy, of Dilham. 

Died.) At Norwich, 62, Mrs. Eliz. Pa- 
raman, justly regretted —70, Mrs. 8S. 
Kerr.—66, Mr. Wm. Firmin.—74, Mr. Sa- 
wiuel Sly. 

At Wymondham, Mrs. Large. 

At Cromer, 70, Mrs. Phebe Ditchell. 

At Langham, Stephen Frost, esq.—At 
North Walsham, 56, Mr. Wm. Shepheard. 
—At Eastmere, Mrs. Collison.—At Weet- 
ing, 71, Mrs. S. Young.—At Gressenhall- 
miils, 37, Mrs. Eliz. Robins, 

SUFFOLK. 

A cause was heard at the late Suffolk 
assizes, Allen v. Utting, of considerable 
magnitude to the trading interest. The 
action was preferred against the de. 
fendant, a common carrier, for the loss of a 
parcel, containing notes to the amount of 
1451. which was sent from Sudbury to 
London, by the Yarmouth coach, of which 
the defendant was proprietor. The de- 
livery of a parcel to a horse-keeper being 
proved, the counsel for the defendant con. 


Suffolk— Essex. 


tended that it would be extr 
make him liable for a sebieck ol this “ 


[June 1, 


given to a mere horse-kee 
regular office or booking-house , 

: . : e, and With. 
out any notice of its value. He the 
duced evidence to shew, that a hate, 
publicly affixed in the offices in Lo 4 “ 
and Yarmouth; but the Judge a ” 

2 a3 of 
Opinion, that it was necessary that notice of 
a special contract should be distinct! 
proved to have been made with the piainti¢ 
in order to restrict the common-law Jia, 
bility of a carrier, and he directed the 1 
to find for the plaintiff Verdict for “id 
plaintiff, damages 145/.—By this and some 
recent similar decisions of the courts, it is 
completely established as law, that a car 
rier is answerable to the fall value of aij 
parcels or packages entrusted to him, 

Married.| Dr. Spark, of Ipswich, to 
Miss Perry, of Northampton-square, Low 
don.—Mr. Utting, of Bungay, to Miss sa 
rahi Oswald, of Beccles,—-At Ipswich, Mr, 
Jas. Turner, of Long Acre, London, to 
Miss Jane Baker, of Ipswich.—Lieut. W, 
E. Bishop, R.N. to Miss Coyte, of I 
wich.—Mr. James Sherrington, to Miss 
Holmes, of Saxmundham.—The Rev. John 
Long, rector of Coddenham, to Mis 
Frances Ward, of Sallhouse-hall.—Mr. W, 
B. Waspe, of Gusford-hall, to Miss E. Or. 
ford, of Brookes-hall, Ipswich. 

Died.| At Bury, Mrs, Noble, wife of 
Francis N, esq.—Mr. Wm. Syrett.—43, 
Mrs, Balls.—60, Mr. Francis Adams, 

At Ipswich, 73, Mrs. J. Rudland.— 
Mrs. Planter.—350, Mra. Mary Ann Byles, 

At Stowmarket, 59, Mrs. Martha Adams, 
—83, Mrs. Brown.—45, Mrs. Sarah Huot. 

At Tunstall, at an advanced age, 7. 
Sheppard, esq. 

ESSEX. ta 

Mr. Western lately presented a petition 
from six hundred respectable growers of 
wool in this county. The distresses 
under which the agriculture of the coun 
try laboured, shad been recognized in the 
last session of Parliament, anda committee 
appointed to inquire into the best means 
of relieving them, The manufacturers 
had also been heard, yet no opportunity . 
stating their case had been afforded to the 
wool-growels. , 

The preference of Leghorm hats, oversplit 
and othe straw hats, has thrown maiy /& 
males out of employment, in Essex, ce 
ford, Bucks, &c. and thousands of = 
dren, who used to be supported by platting 
straw, are now out of work. — 

Murried.] Mr. Whittaker, to Miss © 
ton, both of Saffron Walden.—Mr, a 
Benton, to Miss Nash, both of South Bex 
flet.—Mr. J. Alpy, of Plaistow, to 
Harriet Burcham, of Hackford. Deselht 

Died.] At Colchester, 81, Mrs. 108 
Harvey. ; 

At Witham, 72, Mr. Joseph Bright, 
spected,—At Leyton, 37, Mrs. bette 
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of the hop-planters of East 
t was held lately at Canterbury, to 

ate the provisions of Mr. Calvert's 
pill to regutate the packages of hops, 
nhe meetin : declared their concurrence In 
that art of the bill intended to prevent 
faud w the putting Up of hops; but they 
expressed their decided mtention of op- 

ung those clan-es which propose te 
reaulate the mode of dealing in hops, and 
te deduction of the tare weight of the 

kage, . 
ull Mr. T. C. Appleby, to Miss 
Mary Francis, both of Canterbury.—Tho. 
Thorpe Lasaux, esq. of Canterbury, to 
iiss Eliz. Cock, of Port-farm, Chislett.— 
At Rochester, the Rev. Arthur Broome, to 
Miss Anna Barne Trollope.—Mr. Grosve- 
por, (0 Miss Susan Tyrrell, both of Maid. 
sue, -G. Fitzmaurice, esq. capt. R.N. 
to Miss Hannah Sophia Hollams, of Upper 
Deal—The Rev. John Gregory, rector of 
Eimstone, to Miss Mary Harvey, of 
Ramsgate. 

Died.] At Canterbury, 82, Mrs, M. 
Lyon.--90, Mrs. Mary Slaughter. 

At Dover, 77, Mrs. Worsfold.—Mr. T. 
Allen.—41, Mr. Tho. Sayer, jun. 

At Chatham, Mrs. Russell.— On the 
Brook, 74, Mr. J. Moore. 

At Maidstone, 25, Mr. W. Head, jun.— 
tan advanced age, Mrs. Martlock. 

At Buckington, 90, Mrs. Thorpe.— 
Mrs, Sidders.—At Pulling’s-farm, Hors- 
nonden, Mrs. Hodgskin.—At Wingham, 
71, Mrs. Sweetlove.—At Goudhurst, Mr, 
Boys.—-At Ashford, 71, Edward Blechyn- 
den, esq. 


A meeting 


SUSSEX. 

Mr. Burrell lately presented a petition 
from the wool-growers in the vicinity of 
Brighton and Shorcham, complaining of 
the diminution of the price of wool, in con- 
tequence of the large importations of fo- 
feign wool. He stated that wool, within 
be last eight years, had fallen 40 per 

Married.) At Chichester, Mr. Hard, to 
Mis, Bedtord.—Mr. J, Lacy, of Chiches- 
ler, to Miss Johnson, of Fishbourne.—At 
Westbourne, Beale Post, esq. to Miss 

'y Jane Cousins, of Prinsted. 

he) At Chichester, Mrs. Brereton, 
= of Col. B.—In North-street, Mrs. 

eth East-street, Miss N. Hockey. 

- Brighton, Mrs, Brisbane, widow of 

ola B. esq. admiral of the Red. 

' HAMPSHIRE. 

a T. F. Heathcote lately presented a 
. On from the weol-growers of Hamp- 
me Stating that they were in want of a 
. et for their produce, which, owing to 
restrictions upon exportation, had be- 

a drug upon their hands, 
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_ Nine executions have lately been 
lato Lord Cochrane’s house, Holly hill. for 
Honiton election debts. His lordship, ia 
explanation why the debts are not paid, 
says, he agreed to treat his own voters with 
@ supper at 7s. ahead, but the whole town 
Was entertained, and a debt of 321. 4s. had 
veen swelled to 32951. 198, 

Married.} At Winchester, Mr. Hector 
M‘Kensey, to Miss Jane Babbage. — Mr. 
Loll, of Southampton, to Miss Harriet 
Fenn, of Peckham.—Mr. Wm, Hoare, of 
Portsmouth, to Miss Ann King, of Ports 
wood.—R. Bull, esq. to Miss Jane Brad- 
ly, both of Hythe.—At Andover, J. A. 
Todd, esq. to Miss Sutton. —Mr. J. 
Cooper, to Miss Eliz. New. 

Died.} At Southampton, at an advanced 


' age, Mrs. Cowley.—Mrs. Tims. 


At Winchester, 49, Mr. John Shenton. 

At Portsea, Miss Eddington.—63, Mra 
W. Spasshatt, justly respected.—62, Mr, 
Wm. Rivers. 

At Romsey, Mr. Emmet.—Miss Fifield, 
—Mrs. W. Jackson, 

At Lanston-house, Mary, wife of W. 
Powlett, esq. deservedly lamented. 

At Wallop, Mrs. Graham.—At Mill. 
brook, 57, Mrs. Lucy Jacobs.—At Beck. 
ington, 50, Mr. John Millard, 

WILTSHIRE. 

An institation has lately been formed in 
Wiltshire, to apprentice the children of the 
deserving poor belonging to the county, 
residing m London, who might otherwise 
be destitute of the means of acquiring a 
comfortable subsistence through life. The 
committee for the time are also to have 
the power (subject to the approval of 4 
general meeting) of lending for four years, 
without interest, sums of money, not ex. 
ceeding 601, each, to persons originally ap~ 
prenticed by the society. 

A destructive fire lately took place at 
Aldbourne, which destroyed fifteen cot. 
tage-houses, three barns, and two malte 
houses. 

Married.] Mr. Wilmot, to Miss Gard- 
ner, both of Salisbury.—At Corsham, Ri 
chard Browne, esq. to Miss 8S. J. Sains- 
bury, of Corsham.—E. Archer, of Calne, 
to Miss Eliz. Sanger, of Warminster.—At 
Chippenkam, Mr. Wm, Gale, to Miss Russ, 

Died.] At Bradford, 84, Mrs.S. Munday. 

At Westbury, Mr. John Kibby. 

At Corsham, 64, Mrs, Freame. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Sir B, Hobhouse presented a petition 
from the Bath and West-of-England Agri- 
cultural Society, expressing the satisfac- 
tion of the petitioners that the House 
were about to take the subject of the Salt 
Duties into consideration, and praying for 
the repeal of those duties. ; 

Married.) Mr. Wm. Needes, of West- 
gate-street, to Miss Sophia Bull, of Pulte- 
ney-street, both of Bath.—Mr. J. Cc. 
Swayne, ef Dighton-street, Bath, to Miss 
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M. C. Griffiths, of Bristol. —Mr. Jos. Sen- 
dall, of Batheaston, to Miss M. Whitefield, 
of Oaksey.—Mr. S. Child, of Castle-court, 
to Miss E. Lessiter, Littleton Drew. 

Died.] At Bath, in Southcot-place, 23, 
Miss M. Banks.—55, Mr. D. Richards, 
respected.—In Brook-street, 47, the Rev. 
Wm. Loftus, M.A.—In Gay-street, 74, 
W. Thomson, esq. 

At Taunton, .76, Mr. Gill, sen.— Miss 
Wood. 

At Frome, 79. Mr. Geo. Monk. 

At Shepton Mallet, 64, Mrs. Cary. 

At Wellington, Mrs. Redwood, widow 
of Jer. R. esq. 

At Castle Cary, 74, John Jeanes, esq.— 
At Compton Dando rectory, Miss Au- 
gusta Susanna Lloyd. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Turner, of Sherborne, to 
Mrs. Foote, widow of the Rev. J. F. rec- 
tor of Longbredys.—John Hussey, esq. of 
Nash-court, to Miss Cath. Howse Knapp, 
of Bath.—The Rev. Mr. Sheckel, of Corfe 
Castle, to Mrs. Brown, of Poole. 

Died.} At Weymouth, Mr. G, E. Dodd. 

At Sherborne, Mr. Jolin Chaffey. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The grand jury of the county of Devon, 
at the late sessions, found a true bill of in- 
dictment against the overseers of the parish 
of Tavistock, for giving a pauper five shil- 
lings to obtain a settlement in another 
parish. 

The parish church of Ashburton was 
Jately broken into, and robbed of all the 
communion plate, two surplices, a silk 
gown, and two napkins, 

Muarried.} Mr. Wm. Branscombe, to 
Miss Eliza Dacie, of Exeter. — Ralph 
France, esq. of Manstow house, to Miss 
Ludlow, of Heywood-house, Westbury.— 
Capt. G. Jackson, R.N. to Miss E. 
Bliller, of Plymouth.—James Dimond 


Churchward, esq. of Stoke Gabriel, to. 


Miss Cath. Randall, of Sherford.—Mr. Fy 
‘Thomas, to Miss R. Pearce, of Fore-street 
Dock.—Mr. John Ashford, of Woodbury, 
to Miss Eliz, Sharland, of Loxbear. 

Died.| At Exeter, in Coombe-street, 56, 
Mr. John Dyer.—30, Mr. Jas. Burnett.—- 
Brs. W. Stephens. — In Southernhay- 
place, 91, Mrs. Cumming.—J. Dann, esq. 

At Barnstaple, Mr. Wm. Coombes.—83, 
Mrs. Betsy Seward. 

At Topsham, Mr. James Barlow. 

At Hemlock, 74, the Rev. John Lund, 
rector of that parish, justly regretted.—At 
Yealmpton, the Rev. Mr, Luscombe.—At 
Pilton, at an advanced age, Mr, J. Gard. 

CURNWALLE, 

A petition was lately presented from the 
county of Cornwall, praying for reform and 
retrenchment, and complaining of the 


Suspension of the H 

also complained that an nett Act ip 
petitioners had sent to the R, hoe 
~ ~_— presented to him. “Bent, bad 

miler, named Rapsto : 
— has been committed ied 
gaol, for mixin Bodmin 
flour. S white sand with his 
Married.] G. Borlase : 

Grylls, both of Helston—ti, wr 7 Enily 
Miss Johanna Lavers, both of Mes ve, to 
Mr. J. Williams, to Miss H, Hieke a, 
Kenwyn, Mr.W.Venning, to Miss — 

Died.] At Truro, Miss M. —_ 

At Falmouth, 21, Mr. J. H, Pomer, 

At Penzance, 35, Mrs. J. Bullock 

At Redruth, 51, Mr. Wm. Laund 

a er: WALES, 

e Gran ury at the 

Great Sessions, padsed met a 
following vote :—“ That the Grand Ju : 
cannot separate without presentime thes 
best thanks to the Marquis Camden. for 
the great sacrifice he has made to the suf. 
ferings of the country, in resigning a great 
part of the emolument arising from the 
ae of Arey of the Excheqner; an ex. 
ample which they trust will b 

followed.” . Hote cand 

Married.}| At Pembroke, Wm. Evans 
Paynter, esq. to Miss Catherine Lord — 
— Williams, esq. of Cowbridge, to Miss 
Fanny Thomas, of Eglwysnwydd,—H, 
Evans, esq. of Highmead, Cardiganshire, 
to Mrs. Davies, widow of W.G., D. esq. of 
Penlan, Carmarthenshire,—At Haverford. 
west, Mr. Jas. Higgon, to Miss Beevans, 
—Mr. John Humphreys, of Harley, neat 
> to Miss Woodward, of Shrews- 

ary. 

Died.} At Swansea, at an advanced age, 
in Fisher-street, ‘Tho. Smith, esq. 

At Pwilheli, Mrs. Frances Ellis. 

At Haverfordwest, 89, Capt. Panl Sar- 
man, deservedly regretted.—Mr. R. Par 
sell, jun. 

At Kidwelly, J. Roberts, esq. suddenly, 

At Lan, Carmarthenshire, 67, Jos. Tim 
mins, esq. a justice of the peace for that 
county, and regretted for many virtues. 
At Llandiloes, Capt. Wm. Dymock. 

SCOTLAND. 

A late Inverness Journal asserts, that 
in the Highland districts of the counties 
of Sutherland, Caithness, Ross, and Iaver- 
ness, the people, such is their distress, 
boil the blood from bleeding their cattle 
into puddings! 

Married.] At Edinburgh, C. Frazer, 
esq. M.P. to Jane, daughter of Sir Jols 
Hay, bart. 

Died.] At Edinburgh, Lady M. Rollo. 

At Foulshiels, 74, Mrs. Eliz. Hislop, 
ther of Mungo Parke, the African traveller. 


er, 





bO CORKESPONDEN'TS, 
An account of the present state of America will be found at page 487 of our last Volumes 
The Literary Character of Professor D, Stewart —Fragments of the Code of Djenguys e 
~—Mr, Britton’s Paper—Mr. Faber on Cyrua—Mr. G, Bakewell’s Paper—and some oie 


Pisccs—will appear in our next, 
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